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EPISODES. 
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** Give me leave, then (to refresh my muse a little and my weary 
readers) to expatiate in this delightsome field, hoc deliciarum campo, 
as Fonseca terms it, to season a surly discourse with a more pleasing 
aspersion of love matters. Edulcare vitam convenit, as the poet invites 
us, curas nugis, &c., tis good to sweeten our life with some pleasing 
toyes to rellish it, and, as Pliny tells us, magna pars studiosorum 
amenitatis querimus, most of our students love such pleasant 
subjects ; though Macrobius teach us otherwise, that those old 
sages banished all such light tracts from their studies, to nurses’ 
cradles, to please only the ear; yet, out of Apuleius, I will oppose 
as honourable patrons, Solon, Xenophon, Adrian, &c., that as highly 
approve of these treatises. On the other side, methinks they are 
not to be disliked, they are not so unfit. I will not peremptorily 
say, as one did, tam suavia dicam facinora, ut male sit eis qui talibus 
non delectetur. I will tell you such pretty stories, that foul befall 
him that is not pleased with them ; neque dicam ea que vobis usut 
sit audivisse, et voluptati meminisse, with that confidence as Beroaldus 
doth his enarrations on Propertius, I will not expect or hope for 
that approbation which Lipsius gives to his Epictetus ; pluris facio 
quum relego, semper ut novum, et, quum repetivi repetendum, the more 
IT read, the more I shall covet to read. I will not presse you with 
my pamphlets, or beg attention ; but if you like them, you may. 
And there be those, without question, that are more willing to read 
such toyes than I am to write.” 

Burton’s ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY. 
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I ALWAYS wonder how people can write prettily 
about their own experiences when they are crying 
over the pathetic bits; and if they don’t write till 
they have left off crying, why don’t they go on and 
say so, and then we shouldn’t have to cry in sym- 
pathy—for shed milk that was wiped up long ago ? 

This is what I said to the master of the island 
when he first showed me the inside of the big, clasped 
volume, with “Vignettes” stamped upon the cover, 
that always lay upon a shelf in the corner of his 
study window. He smiled in his tolerant fashion, 
and made no answer till I pressed him for assent ; 
then he said: “Well, the first Perette was dead and 
buried long ago, and long before that she had left 
off crying over the spilt milk. But ‘every moment 
dies a man, every moment one is born, and every 
moment some new milkmaid sheds her first tears 
over a new catastrophe. Our friends’ sketches are 
fables and allegories. These things will be true again, 
somewhere and somewhen, of somebody; dedicate 
your tears to the still unconsoled unknown.” 

At this we both laughed, and the irreverent 
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Johnny promptly began a caricature of me in the 
act of dedication. Those were happy days, and now 
that they are gone for ever, the memory of this con- 
versation emboldens me to preface the “fables and 
allegories” of the master’s friends by a word or two 
of humble prose in memory of himself. 

We—I mean his guests—used sometimes to agree 
among ourselves that charming as his cleverness, 
readiness, and kindness must have made him any- 
where, he could nowhere have been seen to such 
advantage as in his own island; and I used to think 
that it was one chief proof of his wisdom to have 
chosen from the first a life so unlike other people’s 
and so well suited to himself, because there was 
nothing about it that did not admit of being done 
perfectly—at all events, while he was there to do it. 

I believe he was nearly five-and-thirty when he 
came to the island. I know nothing about his life 
before that date; and though old friends who did, 
used to come and stay with him, neither he nor they 
ever spoke, except incidentally, of those earlier days, 
The island is in British waters, but some hours’ sail 
from the neighbouring continent of Great Britain. 
The freehold or lordship, that goes by an archaic 
name (which I have forgotten), was in the market, 
and he bought it for a few thousand pounds. For 
years there had been no wealthy resident owner. 
The natives were farming fishermen or fishing 
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farmers, with some surliness of mind and manners 
which we took to be a relic from old smuggling 
days, when a revenue cutter was the only strange 
craft ever seen among the sunk rocks and dangerous 
races which force even the islanders to keep a watch- 
ful eye on winds and tides. 

The estate was to be had cheap, all the more so 
because the last lord of the isle had met an ugly 
fate. He was engaged to be married, and had come 
to the island with a friend for a fortnight’s shooting, 
while his betrothed was absorbed in the last anxious 
business of the trousseau. The island women say 
she was to have had a ball-dress trimmed with sea- 
birds’ feathers that he had shot for her. Just when 
he was to have started home, a spell of furiously bad 
weather set in, and from day to day the boatmen 
refused to put to sea, saying no boat could live. The 
young man was in despair. He had written to 
announce his coming, and no letter or message could 
pass to explain his delay. 

At last one morning the wind sank for a little, 
and against the advice of the old men three sailors 
were bribed to get out their boat and try to take the 
two Englishmen to the mainland. The boat got out 
to sea, but in an hour’s time the gale redoubled, the 
wind was right astern; the boat was seen scudding 
along under a single jib, and in the open sea all 
might have gone well even yet; but between the 
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island and the coast there is half a mile of broken 
water, part sandbank, part sunken reef, with a few 
jagged rocks showing through the spray two or three 
rough lumps like dwarf martello towers, and one 
bare island white with seagulls. 

Except at high tide insmooth weather there are 
only two passages along the whole half-mile, and 
with the wind that blew it would have been madness 
to try to coast round outside the dangerous reach. 
The only chance—those who watched the end all 
agreed that the lost boat was handled as well as boat 
could be in such a storm—the only chance was for 
the boat to run straight before the wind and shoot 
the middle channel in its course. Ten minutes 
later and this too might have been done: at flood 
tide a current runs through this channel with a 
strength of seven miles an hour. The sailors had 
calculated to a moment the time for reaching the 
passage when the current was slackest for the ebb, 
but the fury of the gale had put out their reckoning ; 
under bare poles they had been swept along faster 
than good sailing speed, and they were at the edge 
of the surf ten minutes too soon. 

An old, old man, father of one of the sailors who 
was lost, has told me the rest of the story as if he 
had been on board himself. Ten minutes sooner or 
~ later a man who knows his boat can face even this 
current if the weather is but ordinarily rouch, but 
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now there was a raging gale, and the wind was 
blowing against the tide. The old father said this 
as if it ended the story. A fiercer gust than ever 
bore the boat imto the channel, bore back for a 
moment the force of the current, then there was a 
lull of wind, a rush of water, two men clung with all 
their force to the rudder, but the boat’s head had 
swerved. As if the fiends of air and ocean had 
joined hands, the wind caught the wavering sail and 
drove the stout boat forward sideways, while the 
sullen current surging on the beam thrust her back- 
wards, helpless, athwart the channel. There was 
but a moment for those who understood what was 
happening to look their death in the face. Tossed 
by the wind, she shipped a heavy sea; the water- 
logged hull was swept backwards, almost on her 
beam ends, by the current, to the mouth of the 
channel, and then by one fierce wave lifted up and 
dashed upon the rocks. 

For three years house and lands stood ownerless 
and empty. It was like my friend that as soon as 
he heard this story he paid to the family of each 
of the three sailors drowned the full sum for which 
they had been tempted to put to sea. This is nearly 
thirty years ago, but traditions keep fresh in the 
island, and perhaps the memory of this wreck is all 
the greener because there has been no life lost at sea 
near the island since. One boat was wrecked in a 
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fog upon a rock just outside the little harbour, but 
as the boat shivered, the two sailors on board heard 
the rattle of the chains that were fixed in the rock 
three winters before in view of just such acontingency, 
and clambered into safety by their help. <At day- 
break they were fetched ashore in the litle lifeboat, 
which, like the clanking chains, had been laughed at 
often enough by the sages of the beach as a lands- 
man’s whim, and from that day onward no whim of 
the master, as they had learnt to call him, was ever 
laughed at, however little it might be understood. 
The cottagers’ faith grew into a convenient supersti- 
tion, and because he often knew what would, and 
almost always what might happen, they came to him as 
an oracle, and followed his counsel without question, 
when, perhaps, if they had known his reasons, they 
_ would have ventured to prefer their own prejudices. 

It was in this way, rather as a trusted authority 
than as a teacher of newfangled sciences, that he 
sot new methods of cultivation adopted by the 
people, and was able to watch the productiveness 
of the island slowly doubling before his eyes. Old 
customs of joint harvesting and winter gatherings for 
work and gossip, which were on the point of dying 
out, were revived under his influence with a differ- 
ence which made them look like a forecast of the 
most enlightened modern notions about co-operative 
labour and sociability. He spent little money in the 
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island; that, he knew, was apt to go to fill the spirit 
keg in the boat’s locker; but he had inexhaustible 
devices for bringing about a friendly exchange of 
properties which left the other party richer, and yet 
well pleased at having obliged the master. 

It was he who launched the widows and grand- 
mothers—for the sea had left a considerable “surplus 
female population ””—in a homely domestic woollen 
trade of spinning and knitting: the knitting did so 
well that it was scarcely worth while to weave. 
Before his day the lone women would starve and 
struggle upon the tiny patch of ground they were 
too poor and weak to till to profit. The neighbours 
were kind enough, and if the poor soul broke down, 
would dig and plant for her without reward; but the 
fruit was little at best till the winter's knitting came 
to help. Then it seemed to arrange itself that each 
of these women should knit first for one of the 
largest farmer’s families, and that in return her little 
plot should share with their own land at plough 
time and harvest, and when the boats brought in’ 
their load of seaweed for manure. We used to 
notice with pleasure that if there was any little bit 
of agricultural coquetry the men didn’t half believe 
in for themselves, but thought the master liked, they 
always gave the widows’ fields the benefit of it, and 
what with this and the women’s own work, weeding 
and hoeing through the summer, the prime crop of 
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the season always came off one of these lots that 
used to be so forlorn. 

One of the first things that struck me in exploring 
the island was, that wherever one wanted to go, a 
pretty natural path seemed to lead just there and 
nowhere else. There was only one real road, across 
the shoulder of the island, past the church and the 
mill and the castle, from the sheltered harbour with 
its stone breakwater, to the open beach where boats 
could anchor in summer. From this main road a 
dry shady lane or open grass alley led to each single 
homestead or cottage, and paths led on again from 
each dwelling to the owner's plot of field or common ; 
but the divisions always led down to the cliff edge, 
so that in old times there was no such thing as a 
cliff path leading round the island. Here and there 
a plainly marked path tempted the explorer, and 
would lead more or less precipitously straight down 
to the water’s edge, where stone was quarried for 
ballast or seaweed landed for manure; but the idle 
stroller, wishing to pass from one such ascent to the 
next, had to retrace his steps to the high land, or 
vault over half a dozen primitive boundary walls, 
compact with granite, gorse, ditch, and thorn. The 
first winter after his arrival, the master set himself 
to buy privately, one by one, for some little favour 
or help in kind, the consent of each small proprietor 
to open a footway for the castle guests ; no path was 
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made, but just where the hedge or natural obstacle 
had been, a rough stile or slab of stone opened or 
bridged the way ; and as the cottagers learnt to cross 
each other’s plots and found the new paths handy, a 
new kind of neighbourliness grew up among them. 

When I knew him, the master’s habits were as 
fixed as the seasons. In May he came to London 
for a month or so, and then was sometimes to be 
persuaded to pay a short visit to one or two old 
friends ; but before July he was in the island again, 
and through July, August, and September, the castle 
was filled and refilled with contented guests. His 
invitations were to a dozen people for a month, and 
at first I think some tried to come and go as they 
pleased, but in time we got to look upon it as a kind 
of treason to the host and the company not to leave 
and arrive in the fashion planned for us. Indeed, 
some of us liked the island so well we should 
scarcely have been prompt to leave it at a month’s 
end but for the thought of another group waiting to 
enter on the reversion of our pleasures. 

By October the last set of visitors had come and 
gone, and the master was alone with his people and his 
books. His intercourse with the latter resulted in the 
production, at longish intervals, of monographs that 
were the delight of the societies whose Transactions 
they enriched. Few men have written so many of 
these short and hidden classics. He used to say that 
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every subject he cared about was too large or too 
small to have a good book written about it; and we 
felt that it would be out of character for him to write 
anything but ¢he book on any subject. As it was, 
all that he wrote was perfect in form as well as not- 
able in substance. He had the art of summing up 
in a few sentences all the preliminary knowledge 
required for understanding his argument, and then 
facts from all quarters were marshalled in what 
seemed a self-evident order to the support of a neat 
and novel proposition, so apparently self-evident 
that one wondered why it had never been clearly 
enunciated before. 

For six months he lived his own life thus and was 
much alone. Sometimes in the spring he was lost 
sight of for a while, and sometimes encountered in 
queer corners of the world, sometimes bent on what 
were thought quixotic schemes of benevolence, 
sometimes on what were unwisely wild and rash 
adventures. As he grew older the latter kind of 
escapades became less frequent, and he was less 
averse to owning the past follies he had committed. 
He said every one must let off their steam some- 
how; for some people it is done involuntarily,— 
intense pain or pleasure swallow up all the surplus 
energies ; others again have no surplus, but the rest 
must either risk explosion or let off an unearthly 
shriek at times, 
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Naturally many wondered why such a man had 
never married, and were slow to believe he never 
would. Only once in my hearing was he induced 
to give any approach to a serious answer to urgency 
on this point, and then it was by a quotation from 
Chamfort : “ Quand je songe que, pour me marier, il 
faudrait que j’aimasse, il me parait, non pas impos- 
sible, mais difficile que je me marie; mais quand je 
songe qu'il faudrait que j’aimasse et que je fusse 
aimé, alors je crois quil est impossible que je me 
marie,” One lady had the courage to protest she 
thought he need have no modest fear, and then 
affected to run over her friends in thought, and con- 
cluded that she could produce seven who, in a 
month’s time, would love him, if he would let them, 
quite well enough; whereto he said that people had 
different ideas about what was “ enough.” 

His quotation from Chamfort sent me to that 
author, where I found another sentence: “J’ai 
renoncé a l’amitié de deux hommes: lun parce- 
quil ne m’a jamais parlé de lui; l’autre parce- 
quil ne m’a jamais parlé de moi.” The master, it 
must be confessed, spoke little of himself, and 
always, as it seemed to me, with a slight effort or 
reluctance, but still he did not entirely withhold 
that due of friendship, and hence no one suspected 
any mixture of motives in the visible readiness with 
which he turned to the other indispensable subject 
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of his friend’s mot. But he was entirely free from 
the vexatious arrogance which is just as fatal to 
friendship as either of Chamfort’s omissions—the 
air of being interested in his friends’ affairs for 
their sake and not for his own. However freely 
one acknowledged and felt his superiority, still it 
always seemed as if he really wanted and would 
have felt the absence of that little something that 
each one had to contribute to his entourage ; and as 
marriage might have interfered with his enjoyment 
of, or at least his dependence upon, these miscella- 
neous contributions, I for one was well content to let 
all stay as it was. 

Sometimes even in the summer months, and 
oftener as autumn came near, we had continuous 
days of rough weather with gales of wind and rain 
that made cliffing a mad risk and any outdoor sport 
impossible. It was then that the master shone most 
brilliantly as a host ; some provision was made for 
every one’s amusement, and no one watched the sky 
dismally longing for a change of weather. But one 
entertainment had a certain veil of mystery about 
it. A select few, invited none of the rest quite knew 
upon what principle, used to disappear together for 
one long morning with the master himself into the 
most private room of the whole castle, a sort of 
boudoir leading out of his study on the farther side, 
and after this morning it was observed that first one 
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and then another member of the mysterious circle 
was wont to disappear for hours, and no jesting 
inquiries could ever prevail with the initiated to 
reveal the secret of these absences. 

At last the hour of initiation dawned for me, It 
was seven years after I had seen him first, and then 
I understood that it was only friends of seven years’ 
standing who were privileged to join the secret con- 
clave. I believe the whim dated from one stormy 
October, not long after he had taken possession of 
the island; other visitors had gone, and there were 
only four or five old friends left together. He pro- 
posed, half to pass the days, and half, he told me, 
wishing for a souvenir of old times, that they should 
each write in a big blank book of his some episode 
of real experience—the description of a scene, a 
moment, a feeling, a reflection, something that 
should be the more entirely their own because of 
the remoteness of such veiled confessions from the 
intercourse of ordinary life. Gradually it grew into 
a custom that old friends each year might read, and 
if they pleased, add to the growing collection of 
these fragmentary scenes. The writers of some 
have already gone over to the majority, and with the 
tacit permission of their “true author and begetter,” 
our lost, best friend, these are now printed 
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Joys like wingéd dreams fly fast: 
Why should sadness longer last ? : 
—FLETCHER. 





I, 


I HAVE heard of aman who took to drinking because 
when he recovered from diphtheria he found his wife 
and two children had died of it. He was hardly to 
blame. An intense depression attends the first days 
of convalescence from this illness, and if there is at 
the same time any real cause of mental anxiety or 
distress, a state of mind is produced hardly distin- 
guishable from melancholy madness, except by its 
cause and duration. I had been disabled, at an un- 
fortunate time, by a bad attack of diphtheria, and the 
inevitable feeling of depression was aggravated by 
the fact that the scientific expedition to which I was 
attached had sailed without me, a friendly rival filling 
my vacant place, and a family upon whom I had 
been particularly anxious to call before starting on 
the expedition had left London during my illness, 
probably without hearing of it, so that they were free 
to imagine I had started for a two years’ absence 
without even the bare formality of leave-taking, 
They were travelling abroad, I knew not where, and, 
besides, I had no colourable excuse for writing to 
explain a neglect they had not perhaps observed, 
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Physical weakness and mental despondency re- 
acted on each other, and a more melancholy con- 
valescent seldom accepted the island hospitality. 
The day after arrival was cold and cloudy, I was 
exhausted with a long journey, and, glancing care- 
lessly at the ungenial sky, I thought the prescription 
of “ change of scene” a shallow device of the doctors 
for sending their patients to suffer out of sight and 
earshot. The morning after was grey too, but neither 
cold nor wet, and towards eleven o’clock, with the 
sense of discharging a laborious duty, I started for 
my first short walk. I remember walking along a 
solitary lane, and noticing the ruts and grass along 
the footpath, and feeling dimly injured, as if it 
wasn’t worth a long voyage to see only that. But, 
in fact, the eyes of my mind and body were closed 
from simple feebleness: I had no vivid consciousness 
of despair, only a passive sense of being “used up” 
too completely for either remedy or revolt. 

I did not see that the clouds were breaking, and 
that a clear space of blue sky was showing on the 
horizon. I was tired with my few minutes’ walk, 
and thought I would just struggle to the shore for a 
moment before strugeling back to idle sulkiness upon 
the couch indoors. A tolerably easy zigzag path led 
down to the beach. I noticed a spider’s web on the 
bramble that caught my ulster, and once, when my 
foot. supped, in catching the rock to steady myself, 
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I nearly put my hand upon an ugly slimy slug. I 
carried an extra scarf for prudence, and even that 
grasshopper was a burden to my feeble limbs. I had 
fallen an unresisting victim to the peculiar peevish- 
ness which succeeds acute disease, and if any 
organism higher than the slug had come in my way 
it would have found me villanously cross. 

On reaching the bottom my temper was not 
improved by the first few steps over the raised beach 
of large rounded pebbles upon which, even in health, 
one may stagger a little uncomfortably; as in the 
lane, I had been looking straight before me, with 
unobservant eye and consciousness turned inwards, 
but it was a relief to reach a footing of fine firm 
shingle and sand, and with this encouragement I 
looked up. I was startled; it seemed as if I had 
been asleep and woke with a start. 

I don’t know what else was in sight, but this is 
‘what I saw. The inner arch of a sea-green wave 
‘was coming towards me, and the sun shone through 
the green. It was such a shock as if an angel had 
touched blind eyes and scales fell off, making reve- 
lation of light and colour—lght and colour the 
like of which I had never felt the sight of before. 
There was a crest of sunlit foam upon the coming 
wave, but it was the soft, luminous emerald of the 
approaching arch that thrilled me with something 
like the sweet wonder of first love, and I did not 
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want to see anything but that. The wave broke, 
and I stood still with childish impatience to see if 
the next wave would repeat the delightful line and 
hue. A moment of anxious suspense, and then a 
longer, straight level line of wave lifted its head 
behind the surf, tossed its snowy curls, and swept 
majestically on one side the scrappy relics of its 
predecessor’s end; then, as it came nearer, all along 
the line there was this wondrous curve of coloured 
sunlight, softer than a clear emerald, fuller than the 
ereen of a sunset sky, more lasting than the opal’s 
flash ; its beauty possessed me. I forgot everything 
but the present moment and the wave. Just where 
I was, in the middle of the beach, I sat down. Life 
had come back to me already, for all my soul was 
eager expectancy and hope. What would become 
of me if I never saw this magic arch of light again ? 
I could wait for its return a minute, half a minute 
—surely it would come! My pulse beat again with 
the hopes and fears of life. | 
Time measured itself by waves, not moments. 
The tide does not go on rising evenly; after a suc- 
cession of fine, perfectly formed, proudly crested 
waves, the sea takes breath, and tiny rollers follow 
upon each other’s heels, not one of which has might 
to wave away into its own volume the foaming débris 
of the last. Sometimes a big wave had its inrush 
spoilt by the back draught of a still mightier fore- 
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runner, and then all was seething foam, and I lost 
sight of my sea-green arch. Was it in such caves 
that the sea fairies play, and was it only now and 
then by favouring chance that mortal eyes could 
catch glimpses of the hidden archway through? 
Somehow, as the spot one gazes on grows large, when 
one sees nothing outside this spot, one’s mind per- 
haps guesses that it must be as large as all the many 
things we are wont to see at once together. So this 
green arch seemed to swell mountainously, and I 
could have believed the call if some mermaiden’s 
hand had beckoned me near, as to the outer porch 
of the ocean palaces, But there was compensation, 
even when the foam veiled the opening gates of this 
unknown world ; for the big waves that were all foam 
played with the wind, and the sun played with the 
waves’ plaything, and the spray rose in showers that 
clittered like dewdrops, and once a tiny foam-bow 
laughed at me, mocking slyly—Will you not watch 
and wait forme? But I was too wise; like a child 
who has found the right playfellow and a game to 
its mind, I was happy with the sea, and whoever had 
wished to read my thoughts must have watched a 
happy child with no room in its thoughts but for 
the grave prayer to a big playfellow, ‘‘ Do it again, 
please.” Again and again the waves rose and fell; 
slowly and cautiously, like an army with scouts, the 
waves drew nearer, feeling their way, and again and 
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again the wonderful arch of green came like music 
on my troubled mind—if indeed I had a mind, and 
not rather within the throbbing temples— 
That ocean where each kind 

Does straight its own resemblance find ;— 

Yet it creates transcending these 

Far other worlds and other seas, 

Annihilating all that’s made 

To a green thought in a green shade, 
Time and trouble were no more, and when at last 
the waves were already washing the shingle at my 
very feet, and I rose reluctantly to leave the en- 
chanted spot, I found to my amaze that hours had 
passed. 

Crawling home was another affair, but as I sank 
on to the sofa to rest out the day, instead of the 
morning’s sulkiness, it was with a half-smile I 
thought to myself, perhaps I am going to get well 
after all! and I went to sleep at night with less 
than a resolution, a dumb perception that, of course, 
as soon as the sun was out to-morrow I would go 
back to the shore and look for my wave again. I 
have seen the sea break often since, and I watch 
with the double pleasure of association for the tender 
lights that shine too rarely through the transparent 
curving waters, but I have never seen again one 
wave quite like that first, and I have never felt 
again at the sight quite the same thrill of startled 
pleasure as on this morning when the glory of the 
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waters called me back to hope and new sympathy 
with the world’s Ze Dewm. 

The next day I had no thought but to renew the 
once tasted delight, but I slept well, and was ready 
to start a little earlier in the day. The sun was 
fully out, but an hour sooner in the day makes half 
a tide’s difference to the beach, and I felt like one 
whose lover has broken tryst when on reaching the 
halting-place of yesterday the sea appeared a long 
stone’s throw off, and there were no breaking waves. 
Still one must take one’s friends as one finds them, | 
and I could forgive something to my playfellow; 
besides, the sands were smooth and dry, the sky was 
of the softest deep blue, cloudless, but without the 
cold intensity that follows rain, rather as if the 
thinnest veil of rosy mist hung over the dazzling 
vault ; the cliffs which I saw almost for the first time 
began with a grand precipice and then a broken 
craggy promontory ran out to sea, and one steep 
wall of it was covered with a cloak of ivy. I 
looked round and took courage to seek my fortune 
at the water’s edge. It was near low water, and 
shallow waves were breaking in foamless ripples 
upon a level shingly beach; a few loose rocks lay 
together with wet seaweed clinging to a kind of 
water-mark half-way up their sides; the sun had 
dried the upper surface, instinct was driving me to 
follow the land as far to sea as I could, and by 
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making a causeway of these rocks, I came to a point 
that let me look down upon the clear shallow sea, 
and hear behind me the swish of the ripple as it 
sank back over the shingle. 

Then I looked for my friend of yesterday. It 
wasn't quite canny. Had the mermaidens been at 
work, and was my world changed as I slept? There 
were no green breakers here, and yet I could not 
turn away in blank disenchantment, for another 
spell was cast on me; here was magic and mystery 
and an enchantment more ineffably subtle than the 
last. Itis the nature of the sea’s waves to break, 
and I have dreamt of “the light that never was on 
sea or land;” but what is this light on sea and land 
at once, shedding colours by the side of which the 
rainbow is uniform and sober? The surface of the 
sea was mottled like a mackerel sky, but the dancing 
ripples had a thousand changing hues, all painted 
as it were upon a background of shining transparent 
gold, or rather upon gold of a luminous sheen that 
lent transparency to the bright colours laid on it. I 
watched the dazzling surface of the water, trying 
patiently and in vain to see what colours made the 
brightness. In the delirium of illness I had been 
haunted with queer fancies about space of four 
dimensions; I wondered was this the land where 
space had four dimensions, and had the colours of 
the spectrum changed to match,.for if so, it seemed 
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that the fourth dimension was the colour of sugar- 
candy, and every colour of the rainbow in this 
universe was mixed with gold-brown light, turning 
the blue and the green of the old world into new 
and indescribable shades. The sea was very still 
and clear, and the sun glittered on the shallow 
pebbly bottom, as well as on the glancing surface, 
and one sheet of illuminated colour shone through 
the other, and I knew not which was which. 

All I felt was the spell bidding me look and listen 
and drink in the sunshine. I stretched myself on 
the stones like a thankful mollusc, and as one 
spreads one’s hands to the fire in winter, or a sup- 
pliant outstretches them to claim a boon, so my thin 
cold fingers spread themselves out to catch the 
showered warmth of the sun’s radiance; and mixing 
with the soothing warmth was the still music of the 
alternate splash and rustle of the rippling tide, a 
faint splash as the tiny wavelets broke, then a trick- 
ling sound like that of the stream’s current when 
the boat forges ahead as the oars are at rest, and 
then a rustle like that of wind or showers on the 
forest leaves, as the retiring water bade the sand 
and shingles kiss, as it ran away from them like a 
child at play, crouching in mock concealment, ere 
it springs upon its playfellow with another sweet 
caress. I felt very near the world of strange sea- 
beasts; the sun touched some archaic fibres in my 
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frame, and I seemed to understand how wise molluses 
that lay still and looked at it grew lovely with green 
and. orange, lilac, rose, and crimson. A moment 
more and I might have drunk in more wisdom than 
the sea spirits hold good to grant to mortal men, but 
the magic spells were a lullaby and I lost myself 
awhile, the bright sea vanished, and I only heard, as 
if far off in dreams, now and again the trickling 
wavelets and felt the gracious warmth pouring into 
my outstretched hands, 

After a time some obtrusive vertebrae reminded 
me we had degenerated from the possibilities of 
molluscous ease. The tide had ebbed and turned, 
and it was still just possible to leave my rocks dry 
shod and regain the beach, but I was less simply 
happy than yesterday. Life was becoming strenuous. 
If every day was to be crowded lke this with new 
emotions—my doctor had forbidden excitement—lI 
wasn’t at all sure that I was well enough to stand 
the strain. They talk about sending one to the sea 
to rest, but it 1s much easier to dissect a jellyfish 
than to retrace the course of evolution in one’s own 
person and grow back into one again; and yet expe- 
rience seemed to show that sane humanity could not 
bask in the seaside sunshine without feeling irresis- 
tibly tempted to cherish that impossible ambition, 
It would be a help towards understanding the philo- 
sophy of dreams if we more often watched. the 
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wandering course of sleepy thoughts that we suffer 
to choose their own way at the random guidance of 
association; I felt vaguely as if there was a mystery 
to solve, as if there must be a reason; could I but 
remember or find out, why on this solitary coast all 
at once “es ward mir heimisch zu Muth,” and even 
as I wondered what the problem was, my thoughts 
strayed sleepily into wild and incoherent strains, in 
which it seemed as if I was the passive inanimate 
portion of the natural world while the sea and sky 
moved and spoke and ruled around me. But I was 
tired now even of this idle kind of thought, and 
concluded reasonably to go home and to sleep over 
a stupid book. 

_ I was not sorry the next day to be spared a fresh 
encounter with the strange spirits of the island. 
My host took me out in his boat; we talked to the 
sailors, of a son at sea, of the lobster fishery and the 
yraic harvest, and things seemed real and natural; 
I felt just a little afraid of fresh bewildering en- 
counters, and I half planned for the next day to 
stroll upon a higher level and not to go and watch 
the sea break. So thought, so done. The shady 
lane, with its pretty hedgerows, in which the pink 
leaf-shoots of the young honeysuckle mixed with 
the flowering May, led past a group of dwarf massive 
cottages with farm fittings of a Cyclopean order— 
the gate-post hung for a hinge in a perforated slab, 
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and the pigsties had granite troughs—to a. footpath 
opening on the downs. A pleasant light caught the 
cottage roof, where a patch of golden moss grew 
upon the thatch of the gable, and where a fluted row 
of tiles formed an eave beyond the thatch to carry 
off the autumn rains. A wide-mouthed, clean-faced 
girl was nursing a baby in the doorway, and smiled 
benignantly as I passed. Walking was easier than 
three days before, and I had resolved not to think 
of anxious subjects till I was strong enough to decide 
on them with better effect. 

A fresh wind blew from the sea; the path led at 
a varying level along the down broken every here 
and there with projecting crags, boulders fallen from 
a crag above, and sudden walls of rock, where the 
sea has carved a narrow inlet. It was a pleasant 
path, but I had seen such views before in Devon, 
Yorkshire, or may be elsewhere ; nothing was strange 
save the aromatic whiffs of some thymy perfume that 
seemed to come from 

The underflowers, which did enrich the ground 
With sweeter scents than in Arabia found. 

But somehow the path tempted me to a distance 
beyond my strength. I was tired of wide views 
that seemed just like what one had seen and known 
all one’s life; they seemed to remind me tiresomely 
of what I was trying to forget, that life itself was 
like to be hard and tiresome when I got back to it 
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anon. I wanted to escape from this remembrance, 
and in another moment I should have been caught 
regretting the weird spirits of the shore. A stronger 
cust of wind, that it was a labour to battle with, put 
the crowning touch to my discontent. Just in front 
the down sank a little, a steep, green, semicircular 
arena faced the sea, and I struggled on to reach its 
shelter. Only a step or two beyond the ridge and 
the air was warm and still, like a June evening, I 
threw myself on the slope and felt the rapture of 
repose. I was under the lea of a flaming gorse bush, 
and the sweet shadowy fragrance stole upon the 
senses unawares; something ineffably sweet and 
subtle seemed to pervade the moveless air, the subtle 
sweetness was strange and new—were there spirits 
of the earth here as well as of the sea? 

I forgot the weariness, and half raised myself to 
see whence this new wonder came. The clump that 
sheltered me was ablaze with the deepest orange- 
yellow bloom; each flowering spiky head was an 
abyss of warm, deep, odorous colour; furze like this, 
indeed, I had never seen before, every blossom large 
and open wide, and countless full open blossoms, 
jostling each other upon every stem, and the flower- 
ing stems jostling each other on the burning bush. 
I drew a big branch towards me, and drank like 
nectar a great draught of the pure sweet scent. But 
the sweet gorse is a treasure, not a mystery, and the 
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first breath I drew on this spot was laden with a 
mystery of sweetness. I lay back upon the grass 
again with closed eyes, inviting the ethereal messen- 
ger,and my heart sank as for half a moment I waited 
in vain for the perplexing fragrance, I moved im- 
patiently, and threw my arm back to make a pillow; 
at the very moment something like fairy fingers 
seemed to pull my hair, and in a breath the scent 
was there again, and the simple magic of its being 
read. Mingled with the gorse, half choked by the 
robuster clumps, but thrusting its tender green leaves 
triumphantly through the cushions of the younger 
plants, a very thicket of sweetbriar was growing all 
round, and the shoots I had crushed unknowingly 
were sending out their sweetest fragrance to mix 
with the simple nectar of the whin-bloom in a 
cunning draught of unearthly delicacy. Those may 
laugh at me who will, and count it strange to be 
thus moved by the breath of a passing scent, but 
my heart grew warm with love for those children 
of the warm, lone earth; they had shed their 
fragrance year by year, and until now none had 
loved them for it. They were generous to me, 
indeed, with the one-sided generosity of power; 
it was I, not they, that were the richer for my 
loving them, for thinking with a tender joy that 
Love himself had learnt his sweetness from the 
flower’s kisses, wherewith the great mother fed his 
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youth, and the refrain to the pretty fancy came to 
me like an omen :— 


- 


Cras amet qui nunquam amavit, quique amavit cras amet. 


The sunlit waves came to me with a startling and 
happy message that the outer world was fair, whether 
I saw it orno; but the sweetbriar among the prickles 
challenged me to own a spiritual truth—the world 
was lovable, whether I saw why or no, and whether 
its sweetness was beloved—as by me to-day—or left 
unseen, undreamt of, through the lonely years. My 
brain was tired and the thoughts wandered wildly ; 
snatches of old hymns mixed with the “ Pervigilium 
Veneris,’ and my last thought was a dreamy wonder, 
whether the love of God was something like my love 
of earth just now? A wave of love sweeps over us 
just when we feel the one thing needed given, and 
the love that seeks its object will own none but 
the imagined giver, and to the imagined object of 
our love we give a name—our God, kind Earth, or 
Mother Nature—and such naming is in itself a 
prayer, a blessing, and a thanksgiving for the good 
God’s gift. Thoughts lke these rose questioningly, 
and pleased with asking, ere the question pressed for 
answer, I was asleep con dio. 

Noon was past, and the south sun had travelled 
two hand-breadths towards the right before I woke, 


rested, hopeful, and refreshed. The sound that woke 
C 
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me was the tinkle of a sheep-bell, following an old 
crone, who was tethering the family cow to graze on 
the common just above. I called to her, and though 
our friendly speech was mutually unintelligible, 
like two children of nature we arranged friendly 
terms of barter, and she brought me a cup of creamy 
milk and a stale crust of home-baked bread. I rose 
invigorated, and before leaving my warm lair bent 
for one more draught of the mixed sweet scent. 
Alas! the island 7s enchanted! the gorse was sweet, 
and so was the briar, with their several known and 
pleasant sweetness, but the unearthly fragrance of 
those two moments came back tome no more. It 
may be that, as slight sounds are distressing to a 
feeble brain that would pass unnoticed else, so a 
more than normal keenness of the other senses goes 
with moments of excited feebleness. Basking in the 
sunshine I had felt a dim intuition of ancient kin- 
ship with the many-coloured zoophytes of the shallow 
seas. Here on the thymy heights what more natural 
than to remember some hints of fellowship with the 
insect hosts, whose very hum seems to catch some 
intermediate sense, and is more felt than heard ? 
Still I was undismayed; whether the momentary 
sensation was to be renewed hereafter, or to remain 
for ever alone in memory, I could doubt my life or 
love more easily than the certain fact that, once and 
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again, I had been drunk with ineffable odours in 
this sunny island combe. 

I was strong now for a new departure, but the 
wind was still high upon the downs, and my thoughts 
reverted to a wide path leading to the shore, the 
upper end of which lay not far back. I had won- 
dered as I passed to what the path could lead, for 
there was neither beach nor anchorage below. The 
path was plain and easy, and landed me upon a 
slightly sloping surface of solid rock; massive iron 
rings were fixed in it here and there, and rusty iron 
bars between them were twisted like wire into un- 
couth shapes by the fury of the waves. At one-side 
the edge of the rocky slab sank sheer into the water, 
and there was a deep, narrow passage where a boat 
might run alongside to land its cargo ; clearly it was 
here that the sailors used to land their boat-loads of 
seaweed, to be carried up the path to spread upon 
the fields of the nearest farmstead as manure. The 
landing-place was one that could only be used in the 
fairest weather, and the station was deserted now; 
the coast was rough and broken, rocky pinnacles, tiny 
islets, and sharp sunken rocks in masses, large and 
small, strewed the coast, and the fresh wind was 
dashing great waves against them all with deafening 
roar. 

And when the sea was breaking, I could do no 
other than draw near to watch it break. The old 
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spell drew me on to the farthest accessible point of 
rocky projection; by clambering beyond the broad 
level slab, along a kind of promontory, covered at high 
water by the sea, but now dry save for a few pools 
in the spray-worn hollows, and bare of all maritime 
life because of the violence of the waves, one reached 
a secure low pinnacle, round which the waves were 
breaking in all their glory. The noise was deafening, 
the sea a clear sea-green, the sky and sunlight bright 
and clear. Chance fixed my eye at once upon a 
certain rock over which each wave broke, burying 
the summit beneath a flood of foam; then as the 
wave retreated and the rock rose from its immersion, 
still waterfalls fell as if from some secret reservoir, 
from ledge to ledge of the rock, into the still seething, 
surging surf below, and ere one could discover whence 
these little cataracts proceeded, another wave sub- 
merged the whole bed of rocks, and again retired, 
leaving unaccountable waterworks to play for a 
moment and vanish again. It was a giddy sight, 
like watching the revolutions of a waterwheel, and 
that, too, in doubt as to what the designers of the 
machinery had meant to compass by its motions. 
A great wave broke, and a shower of spray rose up 
against the sky, where the fickle wind caught it and 
sent a cool handful lightly in my face. I was dazzled 
for a moment, and as I recovered sight my eyes were 
bent a yard or two farther out to sea, upon the right 
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Here, when the wave had burst, the sea was level 
with thick, white, smooth foam, but as the waters 
rushed back, sucked down as if by a great passion 
of remorse, then, instead of black rocks showing 
sharp teeth above the surf, the waves, as they sank 
back, disclosed a deepening, widening, whirling abyss, 
with walls of whirling foam, a funnel-shaped vortex, 
boring down as it revolved into deeper and deeper 
recesses of the sea, with foaming sides, seeming to 
recede from the intent gaze. The snowy whiteness 
of the whirling billows, the seeming softness of a sea 
all foam, have a strange fascination for the giddy 
senses; there are clouds on which one would choose 
to rest if they were in reach, and no cloud could 
promise a softer, cooler, sweeter resting-place than 
the very heart of this foaming whirlpool. Wave 
upon wave spent itself, and I could not cease from 
watching the returning, ever-varying face of the 
whirling hollow, down which creamy cataracts poured 
over the shifting watery walls. The sun shone upon 
the foam, it glittered like snow, and one might have 
said there was no purer whiteness in the world than 
this, when all at once there floated across the foam 
another brightness, of white, glancing, sunlit wings. 
I remembered as a child having wondered how in 
heaven we should know one angel from another if 
they all wore the same white robes, and had wings 
of just one shape. It would have strengthened my 
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young faith much if they had shown and told me 
that one white radiance might differ from another as 
far as blue and crimson, And still to this day one 
hears the shallow saying, A thing is either right or 
wrong—it must be black or white ; whereas the glory 
of one rightness may differ from the radiance of 
another as the silvery glitter of the gull’s white wings 
differs from the dazzling whiteness of the sunlit foam. 
The seagulls were swooping through the air and 
skimming for a moment the surface of the waves, 
but one seemed to have made her nest upon the very 
rim of the boiling caldron of Charybdis, and it was 
only on a closer look that I saw at moments just a 
speck of black rock showing momentarily through 
the surf. The sea-bird was perched upon the rock, 
and the waves washed round it, and the silver wings 
shone like moonbeams, like the moon resting on a 
cushion of snowy moonlit clouds. And again and 
again, as I looked from the swirling waters to the 
still flight of the circling gulls, the two spirits of 
brightness would meet for a joyous moment as the 
sea-bird nestled among the foam. 

The cheerful voice of our host roused me at length 
from reveries in which it seemed possible that a world 
should be, with only differences between one and 
another right, between the new creations of wisely 
loving souls and the different glories of consistent’ 
truths, I followed him, silently thinking, too, that 
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it made a change in the memory of sad and gloomy 
hours to think that through them all the gulls had 
hovered in still circles over the unchanging sea. 
But that evening, as I read a Frenchman’s letters, I 
took to heart what he says to a friend of such walks 
as these of mine with the island spirits: “La 
mémoire de ces promenades est & la fois un plaisir et 
une douleur, C'est pour moi une sensation qu il faut 
renowveler sans cesse pour qu'elle ne devienne pas triste.” 
This is partly true of all pleasures, and wholly true 
of the pleasures of love. I was in love with these 
sweet spirits, and love grows sad without daily 
renewal of the one joy of meeting the beloved. I 
had felt this already, and knowing life could not be 
spent in the incessant renewal of solitary delights, 
henceforward I sought the company of my fellows, 
and went cliffing, shooting, boating, swimming, with 
my host and the island fishers. 

It was not till the last evening of my stay that I 
ventured upon a solitary farewell stroll. The im- 
pression had been gaining strength in my mind that 
my first thoughts of despair had been premature and 
exaggerated. If the Arctic expedition had started 
without me, that might be a loss, but the other mis- 
fortune was the less irreparable in consequence, I[ 
might see the s in less than two years; nay, I 
was beginning to think that it would be possible, 
without indiscretion, to let Mrs. know that it 
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was not by choice I had failed in attentive, nay, 
assiduous, respect. I did not know their address, 
but they were going to be at Venice in June, and the 
English banker there was an old school friend of 
mine, to whom I could easily entrust a circumstantial 
message, with a hint that he should deliver it in the 
hearing of both ladies at once. I was thinking of 
these things, and not looking where I went, when 
suddenly I was brought up against one of the rough 
stone walls, crowned with a stubbly hedge, which 
served to divide the farms of different proprietors on 
the island. I had been landed before in a similar 
impasse. A path led into the field for its owner’s 
use, but none led through, as the farmers did not 
trespass on each other’s land. I had no suchscruple, 
and scaled the wall, walking along the top of it to 
find a gap in the hedge, where I could drop down on 
the other side. At the convenient spot I sat down 
for a moment to rest in sight of a still blue patch of 
sea. The curving down framed it as in a hollow, 
and on the left, where the land rose above the 
horizon, in clear relief against the pale blue sky, stood 
out one solitary fir-tree. One saw the sky between 
the branches, and the upper outline against the sky 
was clear and dark. It was resting to look upon. 
My enjoyment of the island beauties had grown 
dangerously strenuous, because I could not break 
the trick of trying to find a meaning everywhere. 
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This tree against the sky proved nothing, and all the 
more for that its mere contemplation was fraucht 
with inexplicable pleasure. 

I went on my way breathing a blessing on the 
good householder who had tended the fir-tree in its 
youth; and though I don’t know that my prayers 
had anything to do with the result, I was as much 
pleased as if they had, when I heard that the good 
wife’s son came back the next week from a three 
years’ voyage, with all his pay in hand, enough to 
buy the ten shares in the market-boat which old 
neighbour Nicolas had left to provide a portion for 
his only daughter. But I did not know this then, 
so my prayers were only for unspecified good 
luck. 

After re-entering the castle lands, I wandered 
through the first pine-wood, bending inland by 
degrees, and just as I neared the public way I turned 
back, leaning on a grassy bank. This time I was 
silenced; no thought of God or man, angel or faery 
magic, crossed my mind. The view was of pure, 
sober, lovely earth, and the eyes were glad to rest 
unthinkingly on its stillness. From the grass bank 
on which I leant the land sloped gradually to the 
seaward. There was not much difference in the level, 
but enough to show far round on either side a narrow 
strip of dark blue glittering sea; in front, and as far 
round as the eye readily saw at once, between me 
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and the sea, there stood a low thin belt of firs; and 
as I had seen the sky through the branches of the 
one fir-tree by the farm, so now the blue sea showed 
through the wood between the tree stems, and the 
dark creen foliage against the blue stood out in sharp 
relief, and the sky above the deep blue sea was blue, 
dim with a rising haze. There was nothing to be 
thought or said, and yet weariness was impossible ; 
the vision was of embodied rest: the still universe 
seemed a temple of the Most High, and I fed my 
soul by looking. 

It was the memory of this long look that came 
back to me first, forty-eight hours afterwards, when 
I leant out of a third-floor bedroom in Bloomsbury 
to seize a glimpse of the sunset sky. On rare even- 
ings, when the clouds have melted, there is a little 
patch of pearly-gray, between the houses, shading 
into beryl-like transparency, and the topmost twigs 
of an old elm-tree make a feathery fringe of green 
against the sky. Here, too, is stillness, beauty, and 
unreasoning peace; and down below a neighbour has 
trained a jessamine against his bit of garden wall. 
I saw the feathery green of the new year’s young 
rich shoots, and the white flowers that shine like 
stars upon a moonless night against their dark, cool 
bed. The light grew paler and paler, a short-lived 
flush of pink came and went, and then the pale gray 
deepened into night, still, calm, and sweet, and the 
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starry jessamine still glimmered through the shade. 
Night fell, and then I wrote to Venice. 

That was five years ago. The dutiful little note 
of answer that Marian wrote to me in her mother’s 
name had one word more of kind regard in it than 
strict civility required, and on the faith of that word 
I worked, and hoped, and waited; and as the years 
went on I never ceased to remember in dark hours 
that to every change of joy and sorrow in the mixed 
web of human life there is a far-away accompaniment 
of unchanging beauty, peace, and calm delight, for 
the gulls swoop as ever through the sunht air, and 
alight upon the breaking waves, and the starry 
jessamine shines at sunset through the London 
smoke. 


Marian asks why I never told her all this before. 

Are you jealous, sweetheart, of my amours with 
the spirits of the waves and flowers? And besides, 
what was there to tell? It is a long story, and yet 
it comes to very little. I was ill and went to the 
seaside, and the waves broke, sweet wild flowers 
crew, and the changing sky was overhead. I saw 
visions and dreamed dreams, but rash mortals fare 
ill who would woo the very gods. The island imps 
teased me, they hid when my heart was aching; but 
I think, darling, they meant it kindly, for after every 
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trick they played me came back the memory of a 
sweet, fair face, with grave brown eyes that could 
not tease or trifle; and if I was ever faithless, this 
was my sin, and you must forgive it to the fairies of 
the shore: but for their mischievous bright magic I 
had despaired at once of life and love, and—Marian 
—you. 


Li. 
H Diptych. 










Thank lave that list you to his merci call. ss. sen 
_ —d AMES had oF SCOTLAND, 


sae 
Nap 






II. 


“ And who is this new artist with a speaking brush?” 
said Sir Alfred Osborne, as I was showing him after 
dinner the last additions to my modest gallery; “and 
what nut is he giving us to crack—is it a new 
version of the Choice of Hercules, or a modern 
riddle of Sacred and Profane Love?” 

I said, with feigned unconcern, “The diptych ? 
Oh! that was my wife’s last birthday present. I 
hope you like it, for the fact is, I want to persuade 
you to do the artist’s portrait for me.” (Indeed I 
had asked him to dinner with that sole purpose in 
my machiavellian mind.) The courtly President of 
the Royal Academy bowed towards the lady of the 
house, and turned his assent into a prayer for his 
fellow-artist’s gracious leave. When the portrait 
was exhibited, I heard one painter call to another, 
“Took at this woman with the everlasting eyes.” 
People who want to flatter me call my wife a 
feminine Watts, and she has certainly never painted 
anything better than this diptych: two single figures 
of fair women in a plain black frame. 
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In the First Panel. 


We had spent six weeks in the same country 
house, and were engaged to be married. I felt very 
much in love, thought Edith the sweetest girl in 
the world, and myself the happiest of men. You 
remember one of three successive summers—not this 
year or last—famous for continuous months of hot 
sunshine? The six weeks were cloudless, and to 
this day I recall them as a period of unclouded 
brightness. JI had never even fancied myself in love 
before, and it seemed as if an undiscovered world 
was all at once revealed in the moment when my 
love quivered on the verge of passion at the first 
parting after, we thought, our hearts had met. I had 
to return to my work in London, and we were not to 
be together again until the autumn. We parted in 
the garden alone, and I felt that I was indeed the 
happiest of men when, after pressing her in my arms 
and kissing the fair girlish cheek, a faint flush rose 
to the temples, and, burying her face as if she would 
hide from me in my own arms, she turned the other 
cheek to my kiss. 

After this the parting was a bearable distress. 
We wrote sweet letters like many another pair of 
lovers. Edith’s were all that a girl’s first letters to 
her love should be—tender, playful, shy, and hinting 
at a depth of feeling that did not yet dare to find a 
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voice. I was content, without misgiving, and carried 
about with me through each day’s engagements an 
underlying sense of still delight, like the feeling with 
which sometimes one wakes from sleep, wondering 
what pleasant thing is waiting to be remembered. 
As if in sympathy with Edith’s innocent faith in her 
lover’s talents and desert, the chapter of accidents 
brought me just then first one happy chance and 
then another, and it seemed very pleasant to have 
some one that it was a duty to make happy by 
telling her pleasant things about oneself. I caught 
myself thinking that if married men did not confide 
in their wives, or if their wives did not sympathise 
with the confidences, the fault must be in the men. 
I kept back nothing, and Edith’s sympathy was 
angelically ready, and quite as intelligent as could 
be expected, considering that the darling girl was 
just the desirable least bit on the further side of 
perfect wisdom in her estimate of the man she 
loved. 

Then they came to London. Easter fell early the 
next year, and we were to be married just after, and 
enjoy our spring in the summery south. The first 
warning or hint of a misunderstanding left me 
almost stunned with simple amazement. This was 
how it befell. Church-going was not much in vogue 
at the country house where we had met first. The 
church was ugly, too far to be a tempting walk, too 
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near to break the coachman’s Sabbath. On two 
Sundays, I remembered now, I had ridden across 
country to see my own people, and so had not had 
to give an account of my doings in regard to public 
worship. Then the first Sunday of my stay Edith 
had perhaps only thought of me as one young 
heathen among the rest, and the last two weeks 
we had made a compromise, not too painful to her 
conscience. She stayed at home with me in the 
morning, and in the evening I went to church with 
her and sang Ken’s and Keble’s evening hymns with 
some real devotional feeling. Who has not felt as if 
it would be good for him to have good angels always 
as near as heaven seems on a summer’s evening 
as the church bells ring for vespers; wild rose and 
honeysuckle trail from the shady hedgerows, the 
footpath through the meadow leads only to the 
village church, and what if each stile is blocked by 
a rustic pair of sweethearts, so long as the accom- 
plished child of the gay world by our side is ready 
to answer our longer, more exacting wooing as satis- 
factorily as these buxom damsels do the laconic 
“ Wiltha?” of their slouching swains ? 

Now in London, Sunday was my chief holiday, and 
I had not cared to waste it in sitting under eminent 
preachers. Perhaps it was stupid of me. I had no 
home or sisters to show me the ways of this feminine 
world, but it had simply never occurred to me that 
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it could make any difference to Edith how much or 
little I believed of the things she ‘went to church to 
say. Once or twice we had had a little’ playful 
sparring, asI thought; as I have a soul on earth to 
save, I thought it was no more; and I was at a loss 
to guess what troubled her when one Thursday Edith 
seemed shy and silent, and on the Saturday as I 
spoke of what we would do and talk about to- 
morrow, she blushed and looked embarrassed, and 
then said: “ Would you mind not coming to-morrow; 
I want a long talk with you, but not to-morrow, 
please; after Sunday, which day next?” She seemed 
unhappy, but I thought it was only some girlish 
trifle, perhaps some woman friend she wanted to see 
and did not like to put before my visit; but since 
she was ill at ease, I would not even notice the little 
nothing that had come between us, and planned at 
once a drive, a visit we could pay together, and a 
walk which, though suburban, was solitary on week- 
days. 

All this was agreed upon for Tuesday. Edith 
was herself again by then; we talked as usual 
through the drive, paid our duty visit to an aristo- 
cratic godmother, who received me graciously, and 
then, bidding the carriage meet us half a mile 
farther on, we were alone at last. The field before 
us was bleak, the wind blew freshly over the brow 
of the hill we skirted, and the birds were singing: 
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we met two roughs with an air of Ratcliff Hich- 
way about them, and lines and cages in their hands 
that implied an uncomfortable threat against the 
songsters’ peace. The hedges had a sun-dried look, 
and the sheep’s wool was ragged and smutty, but 
the new brickfield and its latest emanations were 
behind us, the lightly trodden footpath had a rural 
bogginess, we saw the sky, we were together and 
alone. 

May be some foolishness passed between us, and 
then her eyes met mine with happy frankness. I 
said, All was well, was it not? I knew nothing 
was the matter last week, but just for a moment I 
had been frightened by the fancy—supposing any- 
thing should be? She said that was just it; she 
had been frightened—foolishly, she was sure, and 
now she did not like to tell me what it was;— 
should she tell me now? I was sure to say it was 
only foolishness, but she didn’t mind that, since it 
wasn't really true. 

“Since what was not really true?” I asked with- 
out the shadow of anxiety. 

She blushed and hesitated, and said: Would I 
forgive her, she ought not to have believed what 
any one else said—she didn’t believe it, but it had 
made her unhappy only to hear it said that I 

As I am a sinner, I expected some such unlikely 
slander as that I drove my horses with a bearing 
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rein, or had been seen shooting at Hurlingham. The 
ghosts of my god-parents forgive me! It was with 
much the same sense of relief and irrelevancy that I 
heard at last the end of the stammering sentence. 
It was foolish of her to make so much of it; she 
had thought since that Mr. So-and-so wasn’t speak- 
ing seriously when he said it, but at first it had 
frightened her: “ You know,” she added shyly, “we 
have never yet spoken about those things, and so I 
couldn’t feel as if I knew for myself all that you 
feel—I only know you are so good. I never ought 
to have doubted.” 

“ But you haven't told me yet, sweetheart, of what 
the calumniator accused me ?” 

It was pretty to see the flash of illogical delight 
that shone through her tears as she cried: “I knew 
it! I was sure you would say it was a calumny. 
Forgive me, darling, it was my love that made it 
seem so horrible, and yet I ought—if I had only 
loved you as I ought—to have known that it could 
not be true.” 

I suppose it is some wretched survival of the brute 
that makes a man feel stupidly as if he were some- 
how a finer fellow himself when the woman he loves 
is the least bit of a (darling) goose. I felt a momen- 
tary temptation to test my power by accepting this 
blank cheque of acquittal, and promising to forgive 
my darling this once, if she would never believe any 
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harm of me again. I thought of this only as a 
passing jest,—of course she would tell me what it 
was all about at some future time, and we should 
laugh together over our first and last attempt at a 
“ serious explanation.” 

Fortunately for both our lives, this slighting 1m- 
pulse revolted me as a disloyalty to my heart’s young 
queen; and as we pulled ourselves together with a 
joint consciousness of having behaved with some- 
thing less than our usual decorum, I took up the 
interrupted conversation in the most matter-of-fact 
tone I could command. “So-and-so is really a good 
friend of mine; what was it he shocked you by say- 
ing about me?” 

And she replied, this time without Bese ‘He 
spoke as if you didn’t believe in the Bible. Lady 





said something about your review of Brugsch’s 
‘History of Egypt, and Mr. So-and-so laughed, and 
_ said—I couldn’t help hearing him, and it was that 
that made me so unhappy: I couldn’t forget the 
very words, and yet I didn’t like to tell you about 
it, because that looked as if I had more belief in him 
than in youu—The words were, ‘Why, you don’t 
suppose Arthur takes all the A. V. for Gospel?’” 
She went on, talking rather fast, as if to give herself 
confidence, for I was silent and taken by surprise: 
“ Of course it was foolish of me to take to heart what 
was said so lightly. I suppose it would be a heresy 


*. 
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to take the books of the Law, even in the Authorised 
Version, for ‘ Gospel’ in the true sense, but it hurt 
me to think that a friend of yours, and you say he is 
a real friend, should speak of you as if you were not 
one of us. I wondered”—here again her voice fell, 
and she blushed and hesitated, and then half whis- 
pered, leaning on my arm the while, “I wondered 
whether I was wrong to let our marriage come so 
near without speaking of these things. You know I 
had hoped we should have the full service, but I was 
afraid to ask if you would mind” 





There is a degree of misunderstanding that reme- 
dies itself by dint of its very completeness. I did 
not know in the very least what Edith was talking 
about, but her words called up the thought of a doubt 
that had crossed my own mind about our marriage 
rites, and I answered the suggestion of my own 
thoughts rather than hers. I drew her a little closer, 
and spoke so gravely that the poor child’s hopes beat 
high, 

“Of course, darling,” I said, “I had not expected 
you to go with me in quite everything I think: 
people may love and trust each other without that. 
Perhaps ”—I was soon to be ashamed of this conceit 
—‘ perhaps I can more easily enter into your ideas 
than translate mine into the language you would 
think orthodox, and that is why I thought it best 
not to raise any discussion about our marriage. So 
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long as the form is legal, that is all that signifies ; 
and I felt that it would be selfish of me to insist on 
my own preferences in a matter that would make so * 
much unpleasantness for you. And besides, I thought 
you yourself, dear, might have some feeling against 
a civil marriage.” 

She looked at me with startled, uncomprehending 
eves. I had given up the idea of proposing that we 
should be married by the Registrar, because of the © 
scandal it would cause in the family, and because I 
thought it pedantic to make the services of that 
estimable official an integral part of the Rationalist 
creed. I did not guess that Edith had never heard 
of a civil marriage, except as something vaguely 
wicked, done in tracts by infidel working men, who 
are subsequently persuaded by the curate to reconcile 
themselves to religion and morality by marrying 
their old wives over again in church, in an atmosphere 
of penitent, religious awe, appropriate to a deferred 
sacrament, like adult baptism. Edith had under- 
stood me as little as I understood that her anxiety 
turned all upon the question which sometimes fills 
half a volume in High Church novels for the young, 
—was the bridegroom a good enough churchman to 
wish the full Communion Service added to that for 
the solemnisation of Holy Matrimony ? 

The extent of our misunderstanding began to dawn 
first on me, and then I set myself to explain. God 
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forgive me! I still hada sense of capable condescen- 
sion, as if we were acting Faust and Gretchen in the 
Catechism scene. Edith listened, and I supposed 
was following my lucid rendering of the poet’s Name 
ist Schall und Laut, when presently she stopped, 
loosed my arm, and faced me with a pitiful look. 
“ Arthur, I don’t think I am clever enough to under- 
stand all that. Does it mean”—she paused, rather 
as if she were the martyr called upon to make con- 
fession with a stake in sight—*does it mean that 
you believe in God and our blessed Saviour, or does 
it mean something else ?” 

At last, not without rage at my own blindness, I 
saw all the danger. My heart sank. I said, “ Edith, 
sweetheart! my first and only love! tell me, Edith, 
now, at once—do you love me, dear?” 

She laid her hand on my arm; perhaps I had 
never before felt such a longing for the love that still 
delayed to answer. I had been so sure of my happi- 
ness, I had never before felt the aching need of a 
woman’s all-embracing, all-overmastering tenderness, 
and instead of the longed-for, self-forgetting welcome, 
she looked at me still as if we were leagues and 
centuries apart, and she asked again with the same 
frightened, pitiful look, “ Forgive me for being so 
stupid. Idon’t quite understand. Does it mean that 
you are—that you believe—in Christianity or no?” 

Seeing her distress, I had no right to complain 
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of the chill I felt at having my own appeal un- 
answered. The rest of our conversation was difficult; 
she asked me to let her drive home alone; she would 
write; we must meet another time. I did not feel 
the less like a fool for being planté /d@ in a suburban 
road, at an unknown distance from a cabstand and 
Charing Cross. Must a man pass or set a theological 
examination before he can offer to the girl of his 
choice? If Edith had had a father confessor on 
whom to lay the blame, I should have known what 
to be at, and could have contented myself with wish- 
ing to wring his neck, What was the use of being 
in the right if one couldn’t make its rightness plain 
to a gentle, loving girl ? 

The next fortnight. was a penitential season. In- 
‘terviews and pourparlers succeeded each other. 
Edith’s family were averse to a rupture on grounds 
of worldly expediency, and helped to prolong the 
purgatory by their anxiety to find some ground of 
compromise. The mother as good as asked me to 
use a little brief hypocrisy, and touched the borders 
of good taste in her anxiety to explain how entirely 
our two interests were one. Itis bad fora girl to 
be talked about as having broken off an engagement; 
but if it came to that (“as we all hope it mayn’t”), 
the real reason was sure to get known too, and that 
could not fail to do a man some harm in his pro- 
fession. As it happened, I knew that a scandal of 
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this sort would do me a certain considerable and 
special injury at once, but I answered grimly it 
would signify the less if I had no wife depending 
on my success. After this reach of distracting un- 
certainty, it was settled I was to see Edith once 
more. It was a last hope. Would she or I take 
back something of the words that made any answer 
but a farewell impossible to the other; or would she 
say, as I had all along, let us think apart, if we 
must, so long as we can love together ? 

Edith had wished to leave London while the 
question was pending, and I went to see her at their 
country house. It was a still, mild October day; the 
red and yellow of the beechwoods alternated with 
the dark evergreen firs. There seemed to be the 
same fragrance in the autumn noon as in those 
summer evenings when her eyes first began to watch 
for mine. She took me into the garden. A low 
garden seat stood in a solitary sunny corner. The 
unfrequented path was soft with a thick carpet of 
fallen fir-needles, and the gardener’s boy had left a 
swept-up mound of them just by the seat. I leant 
on this, that I might look up into her face as she sat. 
The shadows lengthened while we talked—less pain- 
fully, perhaps, than once or twice before, for neither 
wished to make the inevitable harder than needed 
to the other. But it was inevitable, and at last the 
moment for the last parting came. 
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I have never seen Edith since, and as we parted 
then so she lives in my memory. As she lives in 
my memory, so you see her on the panel now. She 
was standing up, almost tall, very fair, with gray 
blue eyes, in which tears stood, but would not fall. 
Her hair was very long and soft and waving, red- 
brown in the darkest shadows, and bright, bright 
cold for the rest. Whatever fashions came or went, 
I do not see how she could ever wear her hair except 
just so, in one soft hanging double twist, that looked 
the only right way for a woman with soft hair 
that waved. That afternoon she wore some soft 
yellow-brown silk, full and simple like the robes of 
Angelico’s angels, and I seem to remember a gold 
chain round the neck and a spray of myrtle, and 
some pale yellow lace above the gold bracelet I had 
siven her, and the white hand I might never kiss 
again. 

Our last words had almost been said; she stood 
up, and I a pace or two away. <A stack of withered 
bracken filled the space between the tree stems 
behind, and a spreading beech intercepted the light 
of the western sun. Her figure appears before me 
now, erect against this russet background. The 
hands are half outstretched, as if refusing to wring 
themselves in helpless anguish; and in her eyes, 
through the tears, there is still the same far-away 
look that chilled my soul on the day when she did 
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not answer my first and last appeal—a longing, 
pleading, unrelenting look; and while the tender 
lips seem to breathe, “Will you not stay with 
me?” the outstretched hands and far-off eyes 
utter the doom of banishment, “I may not come 
with you.” 

And so, as I left her, I see her still; and through 
the angry impatience of a lover who had counted for 
less than he thought, I could not but respect the 
single-hearted strength that drove me out. She had 
had no doubt or struggle. If I did not or could not 
see the truth as she did, it did not seem so much to 
her that we must part, as rather that we had never 
met. The keenest part of the blow to me was 
knowing that she had never for a moment thought | 
of loving me too much to care whether I was to go 
to hell or heaven. But at the moment when I re- 
sented this most strongly—what right had she to 
accept my love if hers was so slight a thing ?—the 
just afterthought obtruded itself too: Had J felt 
any temptation to change myself, my life, my creed, 
for her love’s sole sake ? 


In the Second Panel. 


Was it all a horrible illusion, and had we never 
loved at all; and if not, what then was love; who 
could tell, did any know? I looked all round, 
and thought what Edith and I had meant, for love 
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was more like it than most of the substitutes that 
seemed to pass current in the world unchecked. 
Was it then a loveless world, and happiness the 
share only of boys and girls whose bubbles had not 
burst as yet? 

I did not stop to ask such questions. With that 
last fair vision fresh in memory, I left England, 
erimly conscious that a man in my plight might 
fairly be expected to earn his allotted fate by start- 
ing promptly on some headlong road to ruin. But 
to me this seemed a non sequitur. What though 
Edith were twice the heartless fanatic I had a right 
to call her: what was there in that to give me a new 
taste for brandy or the society of cads? If the best 
- of women were not quite good enough for the needs 
of men, was it worth while to seek deliverance 
among the worst? One must live every day among 
pleasures that turn to vice in their excess, to go to 
ruin this way when the check of daily motives for 
restraint is loosed. One is not now held only to 
decency by a single knot, easy to cut. 

I was content with the common distractions of 
travel off the beaten track in Italy. The chestnut 
woods of the Apennines were kind to me, and the 
girls had all black hair; it was a folly, but I left 
one pretty village unvisited because an English 
family with golden-haired bambini was said to be 
lodging there. The weeks passed, and brought a 
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kind of calm. I wondered whether I was ceasing to 
dread the sight of my kind, or forgetting that the 
sight might come—almost any day now, for I was 
nearing Florence, and could hardly reach untrodden 
ground again without taking to the railway. I had 
been following the moment’s impulse, and without 
much purpose bade my last host drive me in his cales- 
sino to the Pontassieve station. I thought vaguely of 
picking up the fast evening train to Arezzo and then 
wandering off again, But when the Fates are ready 
for us, small chances will serve their turn. On the 
platform, waiting for the train to Florence, was a 
man I knew, a good fellow, officer in a rather fast 
regiment; and as he recognised me with effusion, 
I noticed he was not. alone; there was with him 
the most beautiful woman I ever saw, and she had 
waving gold-brown hair. 

I tried to escape, but the good fellow held me 
fast. “ You must know the Diva,’ he said. I, with 
unseemly emphasis, “ No, no, No!” He said, “ Why 
not?” and I, “I don’t like golden hair.” 

At this he laughed cheerfully, and grasping me 
by main force, called to the woman whose hair was 
like Edith’s, “Signora, Signora! come and chain this 
fugitive. I want him in Florence, and he offers to 
run away because you have golden hair.” 

Then with the most musical voice save one I have 
ever heard, she said, ‘“ Would you run away from me 
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because some one else had golden hair? Come and 
see the red-gold of the oranges in the sunset glow, and 
the pure gold dust of the fragrant lemon blossoms, and 
after that you will call the hair of women brown or 
yellow, or the shade of dusty ashes. Come, come, 
come! but we will not wait for the train,” and like 
some enchantress whose look is a spell, she pointed to 
an open carriage just outside the barrier ; and without 
excuse or explanation, in an instant the young Italian 
who was driving had turned his companions adrift, 
gave the reins to his groom, and took his place by 
our side. “Have you told him to the villa?” said 
the Diva; “we four dine together to-night.” 

Eleanora sang to us that night; we saw the stars 
come out, and the ripe lemons shone like silver in 
the moonlight. The villa seemed a palace, and I 
breathed freely. It was all as unlike what I was 
fleeing from as the massy jet plaits of the Tuscan 
peasant girls; for tables, here and there were carved 
chests and slabs of porphyry, the polished fragments 
of an ancient bath; for chairs, cushions of every 
size, and shape, and substance, and no other furniture 
but flowers, easels, and instruments of music. She 
made the Italian sing to us some Neapolitan songs 
of the people, and she prayed my friend to write 
down the air of two that were new to her. Then 
she turned to me and said, “ Did she use you very 
ill, that fair one with locks of gold?” 
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And I, to whom my oldest friends had never dared 
so much as to seem to think, let alone speak, of our 
broken engagement—I answered readily, “ Not at 
all; she is a charming girl, and she threw me over 
pour Vamour de Dieu. Now I come to think of it” 
—and I made this discovery as I spoke—“ the only 
thing that troubles me in the matter is a misgiving 
whether le bon Diew will be as kind to her as I should 
have been.” 

“Ts that the only reason,” and her eyes laughed, 
“why you don’t like golden hair?” 

“ No,” I answered, still without a shade of reluc- 
tance; “it reminds me of the troublesome problem 
I have never yet solved to my mind’s contentment, 
whether Edith ever loved me at all, or only thought 
she did; and what love is, and whether anybody 
knows ?” 

Eleanora made herself a deeper nest in the pale 
green cushions, and she turned the nearest lamp 
round, so that the light fell away from us. “If you 
ask me as an oracle,” she said, “ I will answer :—Half 
of Edith’s nature loved half of yours, and she and 
you did not know there was any more of either; and 
what love is takes many days to tell, and few there 
be that have ears to understand the tale.” 

At eleven the Italian rose to go. J went with my 
friend to his hotel, and acquiesced in plans that took 


for granted I should stay in Florence. Twice more 
E 
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I saw the Diva. Those who had never been favoured 
by her notice laughed, and hinted her favour was 
given lightly and to many; but I have heard her 
spoken of, and never without a shade of tender 
respect, by men who were pointed at as her discarded 
lovers. Tome she was generous and good. Nothing 
passed between us but talk, rash and idle if you 
please; but I entered the Via. . . still sore and sick 
at heart, and I left it healed and strong for the mani- 
fold chances of life. 

We soon gave up the attempt to converse in 
English, the language of reserve and reticence; she 
spoke in Italian and I in French; thus we were 
both free to think as well as to speak what came to 
us. I said again, “ Did Edith love me or I her? 
What is love, and how to build it on a sure founda- 
tion? Can immortal love lodge with mortals, and 
infinite passion hold together the narrow boundaries 
of single souls? Is it our first wisdom to renounce 
the dream, or with closed eyes to say we are not 
yet awake; or can we, seeing and knowing, not in 
dreams, but alive and waking, can we find a truth 
fairer and sweeter than an everlasting fair sweet 
dream? Tell me this,’ I said, “O wise Diotima! 
and if indeed love is not all a dream, let me be your 
scholar, and show me how to love.” 

She said, not all at once, but as my questions or 
my silence prompted, “ I have known three patterns 
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of happy, life-long love, and two were from your 
country. The world would be different if there were 
more like these, but the chances are strong against 
us. There must be generosity, readiness to appre- 
hend and to conciliate, a high level of personal 
qualities before any man or woman is safely to be 
trusted with another’s welfare. A small mind may 
love vehemently, a mean soul tenaciously, and a 
fickle one tenderly for a time; but the capacity for 
complete and lasting love carries a patent of nobility, 
and here our difficulty begins again. For the de- 
mands of a full and richly developed nature multi- 
ply, and as individuals differentiate themselves—as 
your philosophers would say—the chances multiply 
against complete and spontaneous sympathy between 
two several natures that have grown up apart. 
Perfect love grows choicer but more rare as new 
subtleties of feeling are fed by thoughts and wishes 
ever growing wider and more manifold ; and because 
men cannot content themselves to be unloved, some 
seek to build up their own soul’s life by loving for a 
while, now here, now there, the features that do not 
meet in the one perfect form of a single constant 
love. As I speak, you think of Goethe, and there 
have been less famous women with a heart’s history 
not unlike his, The world’s chance of happiness in 
love was greater when simpler lives made simpler 
feelings, which had the same history in a thousand 
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souls at once, so that any two out of the thousand 
might pair harmoniously together.” 

I said, “Shall we then leave this foolish world 
that works so hard to earn its discontent, and find a 
place where the hands of time stand still upon the 
dial and rejoice in the easy loves of bygone days?” 

She answered, “If we could! But an appetite 
once felt lives on till it is starved or satiated, and 
there are few but have felt once the desire for a 
difficult pleasure.” 

“ And yet, what is easier than to begin to love ?” 

“ Ay, truly,” said the Diva, and her full voice rang 
out the assent like a challenge; “but is it easy to 
answer all the questions you hurled at me anon? 
Consider, too, that love itself has manifold moods, 
and since all of these must be shared or answered, 
perfect love can hardly be where the soul’s voice has 
a narrow compass. There is the hungry passion of 
covetousness, and the no less eager hunger of devo- 
tion; and one must be fed with joyous rapture, and 
the other with a free acceptance. And then it is 
not easy to pass unchilled from rapturous enjoyment 
to the calm delight of loving neighbourhood, nor to 
accept boundless devotion without dulling the keen 
edge of gratitude which makes acceptance sweet. 
They know little of love”—her voice was like soft 
music, and at each pause the air seemed filled with 
the echo of a far-off minor air—* they know little of 
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love who know only its one face of midsummer sun- 
shine; the eternal sun has its returning morning, 
night, and noonday, and the softest light may come 
through earth-born vapours; none know the true face 
of love who cannot bear the changing revolutions of 
its days and seasons, Some, that sorrow can unite 
grow indifferent when middling fortune gives ease 
for sober years; some, whose hearts beat together in 
the sunshine, cease to keep pace as the vibrations 
cool and slacken, and in their slow recurrence feel ° 
more and more forcibly the check when the lagging 
foot of the companion falls out of step.” 

She was looking out of window, not at, but far 
away over the rich luxuriance of the Tuscan spring 
vegetation, and the dim purple horizon. 

I said, “ Signora, as you speak one must believe, as 
one believes the Siren’s song. It is sweet to hear; 
but tell me, is there anything more than difficulty , 
such difficulties as these, in the commonplace days 
of the real working world ?” 

She roused herself and looked at me with laugh- 
ing, wakeful eyes: “There is for those to whom the 
grace of love is given, and they ”—here the laugh 
died, and something of defiance, if not of scorn, took 
its place in her glance—“and they to whom the 
grace of love is given are few and far between.” 
She looked me in the eyes and said, “I think you 
want to know the truth: the truth is—it is difficult 
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to love perfectly at all, and most difficult to love 
perfectly the living love, who 7s imperfect, like the 
common world, till she and you love perfectly. But 
it is a real love, and not romantic dreaming, that 
gives life its crown of glory. Marriage—are you 
enough of a musician to feel all that this implies ?— 
marriage is like a concert with two conductors. All 
the thousand and one passions and interests of life 
are crowding the orchestra, and there is endurable 
peace if the two choruses are taught to sing in 
unison. But the true harmony of the spheres, the 
perfect music of love in life, is made when the two 
several melodies complete each other, and a third 
strain of fuller, richer, wondrous beauty rises upon 
the thrice-blessed ears of those who can order two 
full lives with one joint omnipotent love. Love 
may last from an hour to a lifetime; but if you 
would have love in marriage, seek a woman who can 
help you to live as well as to love.” 

I thought, and that day it seemed natural to think 
aloud: “ But must not married love be equal? and 
how can a man help a woman in her own life?” 

She smiled approvingly : “When a man has mo- 
desty, he is not far from the kingdom of love. You 
are right that a woman is not helped to live her 
own life by the mere acceptance of the devotion she 
begins by offering to the man she loves.\\ The ful- 
ness of power and life comes to her as she feels that 
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the stay of her devotion is an inspiring force, with- 
out which the fulness of power and life would be 
wanting to her lover as well as to herself.~-But 
passionate love is of no sex. I have known men 
love like women, women love like men, and men 
and women who loved through the whole scale of 
rapture and devotion, from sullen bass to the soprano 
that fades upon the ear for utter shrillness. It is 
true of all alike that they do not give love its due 
by the mere acceptance of the offered gift; unless 
their lives are fed by its acceptance, they rank but 
with the unloved many, the proselytes of the gate, 
to whom the entrance of the Holy of Holies is a 
forbidden mystery.” 

I almost wondered at the complete acceptance 
commanded by these subtle doctrines; as I listened 
it seemed that I was learning by the Platonic route 
of reminiscence. Nothing seemed strange or doubt- 
ful, and I thought of Edith as I might of a sister 
when I said, “She could have lived in unison with 
a simple-hearted gentleman of her own faith.” 

With a faint inflection of impatience Eleanora 
answered, “ Are you afraid I should think you in- 
constant if you forget Edith for an hour?” 

And then it was my turn to smile, “ Why should 
I forget what has nothing ugly about it? Your 
wisdom is reconciling me to myself and Edith; but 
tell me, what is constancy in love? for you say, and 
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I believe, that love is feeble and like to die that 
cannot change with the changing seasons.” 

She paused longer than usual, then she rose, paced 
once or twice up the room, and then passed through 
the window to a balcony commanding the same view, 
only here we saw it stretching far round on either 
hand, I followed and stood some paces behind her, 
then she shivered and said, “ Let me show you my 
watch-tower.” We re-entered the house, and she 
led me upstairs, through a pretty room, half studio, 
half boudoir, to a circular door in the corner. 

In the corner of the house outside one saw, as 
it were, half a round turret projecting beyond the 
south-east angle, and the inner half of the round 
corner tower was formed by this door. I followed 
her into a tiny circular cell; all the outer wall was 
window, and there was no furniture except a few 
cushions on the floor and window sills. She sat 
down carelessly at the foot of the embrasure, leaning 
her arm on the ledge, and then she said, “ I brought 
you here because this is the one spot in the world 
where I have never felt cross, wronged, misunder- 
stood, unfortunate, unblessed.” There seemed a 
strange incongruity in such words on the lips of a 
creature so gloriously endowed, not with beauty only 
and an angel’s voice, but with a wise and tolerant 
tenderness that seemed fit to sweeten countless 
lives, 
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She went on, “I sought the protection of the 
genius loci because I am more often provoked by talk 
of constancy than anything else of which men talk 
in ignorance. A constant love is one that knows 
how to change; for growth is change, and living love 
must grow; and there are changes which are not 
growth and yet not unfaithfulness. What is called 
the treachery of women is often only their failure to 
respond to a change in the lover’s mood, which they 
could not foresee, and have no cause to share. But 
the changefulness of perfect love has its root in this 
—every change in the loved one is foreseen and 
every changing feeling shared. No change within 
or without, on either part, can take perfect love at 
unawares, or make the eternal change its unchanging 
nature; every other wish and hope and passionate 
impulse may be called upon to change and answer 
with immovable fidelity to the call, in order that, by 
their death, love may renew its lfe, and the one 
faithless change be escaped—of ceasing to love the 
very soul and body that had once been known, and 
loved as it was known to be. I am angry often with 
those who take the name of love in vain, because 
they call it inconstancy if love is withdrawn from 
the detected hypocrite. Not he, but the something 
better that he seemed to be, was loved; and even if, 
instead of hypocrisy in another, there is ignorance 
and blindness in ourselves—even then, when we see 
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too late, love at all costs must be true, and it is pro- 
faninga sacrament to ape the sacred feeling towards 
one who has no right to call it forth.” 

She spoke with heat, and the missing sweetness 
of her tones left me free to answer instead of 
acquiescing silently. I questioned, “Is it not a duty 
to assure ourselves that we know the real true nature 
before we lead another to look to us for love ?” 

She spoke more calmly, and with a half smile. 
“What is called the inconstancy of men may be 
defended too. It is often only a sign of the un- 
changeableness of their ideal—they find too late that 
the vision is not realised where they thought, and 
they go to seek elsewhere. You ask if they are 
wrong? Perhaps they are not right; but is it then 
more right never to risk a generous trust that may 
justify itself in time? If it were forbidden to love 
in faith, can you promise that all should have sight 
enough of good to love by? No; love must dare 
—dare to hope and dare to suffer. It is easy, is it 
not,’ she added, “to speak of bold endurance in this 
sheltered nook? Can you wonder that I feel as if 
pain and trouble could never enter here, only friend- 
ship and the deep interest that springs from friendly 
contact with the deepest interests of hearts like 
enough our own to understand and be under- 
stood 2?” 

I said, “This nook of yours, Signora, has been to 
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me a very haven of refuge from a storm that left me 
rudderless. Through all my life I shall feel as if 
there were some natural bond between the uplifting 
of a moral incubus (did Edith love me or I her?) and 
the intense luminous blue sky with the gnarled 
bough and silver-tipped leaves of your olive tree 
against it, framing the sunny plain and the dim 
purple hills far off.” 

The expression of her face was no longer plain to 
read. I looked at her questioningly and said, “It 
is hard to have nothing to offer in return for such 
fair memories.” 

She answered, “ And you have nothing?” looking 
at me still with a perplexing gaze, half curiosity, 
expectancy, and whether invitation or reproach was 
‘ more than I could tell. 

She was incomprehensibly beautiful with this 
sphinx-like expression on her perfect features ; and 
though I had only spoken of the background to the 
vision I must remember, I promised myself to see 
always her graceful form in a grey embrasure be- 
tween me and the olive bough across the sunlit 
sky. Iwas looking at her as one looks at an in- 
animate scene of beauty, and started in confusion 
when she answered my looks with a questioning 
“Well?” 

I answered, as I had not meant, “ You have been 
very good to me, Signora.” 
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She smiled more naturally, and said, “ Not very; 
less than all does not count for anything. And it is 
an awesome thought how much there is room for 
between men and women before they come near to 
having helped each other. There are so many to 
whom, once for a time, a near relation seems the one 
thing needful, but there are not many to whom it 
continues so all through life’s length; and such is 
the force of time and worldly worries, that after a 
few years have sped it is not so easy as you might 
think to tell the difference between those who have 
seen once and never. Many put to sea who dare 
not cross the ocean, but I think it is not for those 
who spend their lives in sight of land to speak of the 
glory and loveliness of the deep.” 

Surely I did not hear her say—lI dreamt that 
it was with such a look as hers that eyes might 
say—“Shall we? Nay, but let us tempt the deep 
together!” Her eyes were like those of a prophetess 
beholding the manifold secrets of the deep. I knelt 
and clasped her clasped hands in mine. She may 
know—I cannot say—whether I felt a moment’s 
wild desire to tempt the deep that day, and find my 
happiness at once or never, What I said, kneeling 
before her in simple adoration of her beauty and 
gentle graciousness, was but a plain and stupid 
acknowledgment of so much grace. “ Eleanora,” I 
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said, “ your beauty is to Edith’s as the summer sun 
to the spring twilight, and because you have stooped 
from your throne to show me kindness, all reverence 
and worship that a man can lay at the feet of women 
is due to you from me. Stay, sweet goddess, on 
your pedestal; it is not you, it is myself I cannot 
trust. It is easy to want faster than one has streneth 
to merit, and I reverence you too much, Signora, to 
risk counting in your memory as the hero of one 
more detected illusion. Do you in generous dreams 
think of the possibilities I dare not aim at as of 
something that might have been if it had been 
ours to meet, as some meet, young and free, know- 
ing enough, and not having felt too much and lately 
to be able to launch forth upon the ocean of life in 
common and limitless love? Whether the best there 
is comes to us, to me, hereafter or not at all, let me 
think always of a best that might have been; and at 
least, if there is nothing on earth good enough to 
make the best for you, let me be guiltless in the day 
of that sad proof.” 

She said, “ Then we part now; even my charmed 
turret falls under the common doom.” 

And I, “No, a thousand times no. Wronged, 
misunderstood, unfortunate, unblessed; may those 
dooms be ever as far from you as they are now; 
only, as the poet says, let us leave ‘a good to die 
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with, dim-descried;’ and I, who have missed once 
the good I sought, wish selfishly that if you miss or 
do not seek that self-same good, you shall think of 
me and the missing good together.” 

She said, “I wish my turret was the palace of 
truth.” Then, with nonchalance, as she gave me 
her hand in farewell, “You know your way to the 
garden ?” 

I dared not linger after this dismissal; so it was 
but the vision of one anxious moment that I had to 
bear away with me. I have never seen Eleanora 
since, and as we parted then so she lives in my 
memory. I think the eyes whose language I had so 
often failed to read were hazel-brown; they looked 
at me with questioning sadness, half reproach, half 
invitation. Why are you not worthy to stay, here 
and now, to love your best for ever? And yet it 
was neither reproach nor invitation so much as a 
dark sadness like the leaden casket, “ which rather 
threatens than does promise aught.” Oh, the sad- 
ness that there should be an ineffable bliss on earth, 
and men not bold to seize it! 

All this, sadness, anger, and tender sweetness, lent 
an inscrutable depth to the meaning of her gaze as 
I saw her leaning in the embrasure. Her dress was 
of a pale greenish-blue velvet, stamped with ara- 
besque figures. I know the sleeves were short; a 
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woman’s wrist is sometimes strangely beautiful; she 
had opened the casement and gathered half a hand- 
ful of heliotropes, which encroached from a near 
balcony. The flowers rested against her dress, and 
I saw nothing but her one figure, framed in the 
embrasure of the window, with its tiny background 
of intense blue sky, and just one olive branch, with 
its narrow leaves and soft grey green shadows, crossing 
the azure, and arching over the sad, radiant, enig- 
matic face. 


I am not going to say how many years had passed 
between these two partings and my wife’s last birth- 
day gift. She had seen Edith at church and Eleanora 
at the opera, and I had photographs of both. I 
gave her the key of my Blue Beard’s closet before 
we married, and I thought she had made a pretty 
use of it. 

Sir Alfred Osborne’s portrait of my wife hangs 
above the diptych. She is painted without surround- 
ings on a background of pure shadow, such as the 
old masters of portraiture love. She is leaning back- 
wards in her chair, and her pose is so arranged that 
she looks down upon the gazer, and yet her eyes 
look fully into his. And her gaze has neither 
sadness nor complaint, but the repose of unchang- 
ing, confident tenderness. She does not seek, or 
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call, or banish; she makes welcome her secure pos- 
session. / 

I do not care to show these paintings to every one; 
but in showing them to the few, I gather from the 
way in which they look at all three faces whether or 
no they have yet found out for themselves that a 
woman's eyes are the windows of the palace of ever- 
lasting love. 


a 


WEE. 
“Some One had Blundered.” 


Defwegen auch nichts fchreclicher ift, als die Unwiffenheit 
handeln gu fehen. 
—Goethe, 


III. 


Ir was the time of one of our periodical scares : 
there was a “crisis” in the East, and to keep up 
the spirits of a patriotic population, the troops in 
London were being put through an extra quantity 
of manceuvring in Hyde Park. I saw no reason to 
give up my daily morning constitutional from the 
Albert Gate to the Marble Arch by a meandering 
diagonal and back, and I started as usual at nine 
o'clock on the anniversary of a day that had rather 
- melancholy associations. It was a morning to make 
one forget them, The leaf buds were opening fast, 
but only the chestnuts had reached their full green- 
ness; the elms were still tipped with promises, and 
seemed to argue with us that spring was only coming 
—not even yet quite here. All distances were lost 
in mist, and even the brightest lights seemed shining 
through it from afar. These lights were the gilded 
summit of the Albert Memorial, and the still white 
marble of the geographical groups at its four corners. 
I never admired that work of art, but Nature, here as 
elsewhere, now and then casts a veil over the archi- 
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tect’s blundering; and with a pale morning sky 
behind and something of the dawn’s rosiness be- 
tween, the eye might rest with pleasure on the 
elimmering lights which but for the Memorial had 
not been there. 

One may almost measure the pleasantness of a 
walk by the unconsciousness with which we pass 
through time and distance. I can recall no distinct 
perception of things without or thoughts within till 
ten minutes or more later, when I was past the guard- 
house and upon the slanting path which leads with- 
out a break or bend to the corner of Oxford Street. 
On the right, in the open space towards the Re- 
formers’ Oak, several bodies of troops were skirmish- 
ing. An old soldier is tempted to give a technical 
description of the movements, which were open to 
criticism on several points, but that is not my pur- 
pose. Lucy (tat. twelve), who was with me, called 
out, “ Oh, uncle, look! the soldiers are kneeling down 
to fire, and then they run a little way and kneel and 
fire again. They are coming this way! whatever 
shall we do?” I explained the military expedient 
of seeking cover, and we awaited the onslaught pro- 
tected by one of the hurdles put up to shelter new- 
sown grass. A few foot-passengers were on the 
' pathway here and there, but with one or two excep- 
tions they hurried out of the line of advance. Lucy 
caught hold of my arm as the pointed rifles, the 
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smoke, and the rattle of successive discharges along 
the line made her feel, she said, as if we were really 
“under fire.” Then the men charged past us and 
the hurdles; the right of the line was thrown forward, 
so that the whole of the front rank did not cross the 
pathway at once. Those nearest us were on the grass 
again when the order came to fire, but as we looked 
back I saw the half section that was in the act of 
crossing the gravel waver for at least three seconds, 
—long enough for a volley to strike the advancing 
mass; the men hesitated whether to kneel where 
they were and block the footway, or to break their 
line and leave the passage clear. 

I told Lucy to run on to school by herself. It 
was only a trifle; the men had never been on active 
service, and military manceuvres in England are so 
much sacrificed to the civil interests concerned, that 
I think the troops were only doing as their leaders 
taught them in considering the convenience of the 
chance passengers at hand rather than the regularity 
of their own formation. It wasn’t the mere break 
in the line that sent a kind of shudder through me 
and made me fancy I felt my old wound ache; it 
was the fatal hesitation, the outward and visible 
signs of the old lamentable fact that our troops are 
habitually sent forward to confront risks and con- 
tingencies with which they have not been prepared 
to deal. I have a right to speak. Twice my best 
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hopes in life have been spoilt because the army in 
which I had enlisted was undisciplined, and—it would 
be a breach of discipline to say badly commanded— 
I mean rather not commanded enough,—left without 
orders in a crisis when salvation could only be found 
in perfect wisdom above and perfect, prompt obed- 
ience below. 

~I have no country of my own, and as a citizen of 
the world I am pained alike by the reminders that 
meet me everywhere of the expanding torrent of 
mischances that pours upon the devoted head of 
those in whose fellowship “some one has blundered.” 
It is a hard saying that in both war and politics it is 
impossible for a man to do his duty single-handed ; 
he may do all he can, but he can’t do all that is 
set him unless his comrades help by doing their 
task too, One man cannot even be wise alone; his 
wisdom fails if he does not make others see with 
him, or find and join with friends enough who see 
with him already. 

I was a boy of nineteen when Thomas Davis died 
in ’45. My father died two years before; he was 
a thorough Irishman, but he died suddenly and left 
no will. He was the second son of a rich contractor, 
who had invested the fortune he made during the 
war in estates in England and Ireland. My uncle, 
the eldest son, who held the English property, was a 
stiff Conservative: he was my guardian, and having 
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no sons of his own, his wish was to make me English 
enough to be his heir. I had matriculated at Trinity 
a month before my father died, and had a hard fight 
to be allowed to stay there. My guardian insisted 
on Oxford, or at least Cambridge, if I was bent on 
mathematics. I got my way on this point by in- 
voking my father’s wish, but in return, by what I 
thought a small revenge, my allowance was cut down 
to the minimum on which a man could live, so that 
all at once I was left powerless to help with funds 
the national movement of which my father had been 
a keen supporter, and to which he had allowed me, as 
a boy, to contribute as I pleased in my own name. 

Between shame and fury I told the story to Davis, 
raging at the English uncle, and complaining that I 
was helpless and useless to him now. I was half 
comforted, half humiliated, by the compassionate, 
tolerant smile with which he said, “I wish we had 
an honest man in earnest for every guinea you 
would have liked to give us;” and then with frank 
courtesy he added, “You bring us one to begin 
with.” Such words from Young Ireland’s chief 
made boys and men loyal; but Davis died before 
his time for leading came, and I, a disappointed 
man, turn faithless now and wonder whether, even 
if he had lived, he would have struck out a policy 
such as Irishmen could have followed in union to 
success. 
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While he lived we had hopes; he was waiting 
his opportunity. Opportunity comes to those who 
know how to wait, and we felt certain that in due 
time he would bid us follow him to seize the oppor- 
tunity. We were young and eager, and hoped the 
call would be a call to arms. Years afterwards it 
was with as much envy as goodwill that I watched 
Garibaldi’s deliverance of the two Sicilies: young 
Ireland would have immortalised itself by death or 
victory if a campaign like that had been possible to 
us then. Davis was for neglecting no chance of 
peaceful constitutional agitation, but I doubt now 
whether he realised how narrowly we were hemmed 
in by alternative impossibilities. He thought we 
should have been ready to fight as a last resource, 
and held that O’Connell was feeble if not false when 
he failed to stand by his “Defiance.” He did not 
see that men are only ready to fight a losing battle 
to the death when death or victory are their only 
chances. Ireland would have had a better chance 
if England had been more like Austria; that is why 
so many Irishmen hate English good intentions 
more than anything else English. 

Davis welcomed every small concession. Ireland 
free and prosperous, he thought, had less to fear 
_ from bad government than Ireland prostrate and 
pauperised ; and yet, if there was ever to be an 
appeal to arms, would farmers with a fair lease turn 
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out to fight while red-coats spoiled the homestead ? 
When a nation takes to arms, it has been goaded by 
intolerable, ubiquitous oppression. I have but one 
thing to say in extenuation of the English dominion 
in Ireland: it has never been so uniformly and 
systematically cruel as to open the gateway of de- 
liverance made by a nation’s passionate despair. 
Some tyranny breeds heroes; we were crushed by a 
yoke shameful to bear, inglorious to try and break. 
It did not seem so then, but I know now we could 
not have roused the country for a real war of insur- 
rection, and short of warfare we had no resource in 
sreach but to follow Davis’s counsel and continue 
lawful agitation. 

But this was accepting the Union. Had we 
among us any statesmen able to see and strong 
enough to make their following believe that to de- 
liver Ireland an Irish politician must first revenge 
her wrongs by conquering her conqueror and seizing 
a front place in the Imperial Legislature? We did 
not see things in that light; we thought it was a 
fine appeal to moral force when, to save the lives of 
our docile mob, we stood with folded arms, protest- 
ing calmly while our lawful liberties were overborne 
by force. “Twas a schoolboyish kind of patriotism ; 
Italian schoolboys were happier in dying—even 
though some died in vain—upon the field of battle ; 
and yet we were not to blame for our shabby fate. 
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It was a part of the situation that political upright- 
ness and daring by itself brought no crown of martyr- 
dom, and who can believe in the magnanimity of a 
rebel who runs no risks? And then in desperation 
and defiance some courted such risks as they could 
find, and instead of a crown of martyrdom in an 
Austrian fortress, found the disgrace that a lodging 
in clean English gaols reserves for rioters or incen- 
diaries. Our roughest roughs would have made good 
patriots in less smooth and civilised days, but I 
‘doubt whether they were ripe for the enthusiasm 
on behalf of peaceful measures without which the 
wisest leader is but an idle voice crying in the 
wilderness. 

Anyway, the end was, that it all came to nothing. 
I wasn’t the last to leave the sinking ship. I had 
trusted Davis more than any of the rest, and when he 
died I felt as if we were a crew without a captain. 
Loud counsels were plenty, but none of them seemed 
so wise and helpful that I, who felt a youth’s long- 
ing to follow some one with enthusiasm, could give 
myself up to following any one of them. I had 
some thoughts of shooting Peel and blowing my 
own brains out afterwards, but even that expedient 
seemed of doubtful promise. What I did was to 
write and ask my guardian if he would buy me a 
commission in the th, which was just ordered 
on foreign service. My uncle gave a delighted 
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consent; some one had told him of the verses of 
mine Duffy was good-natured enough to print in the 

' Nation, and he was overjoyed at the thought of 
cetting me out of the country in some other charac- 
ter than that of a convict. 

From that day to this I have never revealed the 
secret thought that urged what my friends thought 
almost disloyal desertion. I saw our cause was 
hopeless then. When we asked ourselves if Peel 
could be induced to make this or that concession, 
the answer again and again would be, “ Whatever 
Peel might say, the Duke would be dead against it.” 
But Arthur, Duke of Wellington, was anIrishman. I 
thought, “Let a loyal Irishman win another Waterloo, 
and instead of a dukedom ask for his wages leave 
to carry three Irish Bills.” With the ardour of a 
disappointed lover I threw myself upon the study of 
fortification and tactics, and as I read at the anti- 
podes of one failure after another, and then of my 
country’s misery, famine and pestilence added to 
every other woe, I still held to the wild ambition of 
earning in the English army the power and the right 
to serve and save Ould Ireland. 

It was a boyish dream, and as years went by, I 
thought, no doubt, less and less of that distant end, 
and grew more and more absorbed in the interests 
of my profession. When we were ordered to the 
Crimea, I thought more of the pleasure of engaging 
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in real, scientific warfare, of the chance of making a 
known name for myself, than of the chance years 
afterwards of being “sent for to the Queen.” Our 
regiment was the first to land, and thenceforward 
the army was my nation. 

In Ireland I had had to watch the ruin of a cause 
without knowing what to do to save it. It was 
worse now. I knew, at least in part, what needed 
to be done, but I was powerless even to do all my 
own duty well, since to do it all would have in- 
volved doing also that of two or three adjoining 
functionaries whose bungling blocked my way. What 
came to be known as the breakdown of the commis- 
sariat was but a sample of the official incompetence 
which permeates the whole national administration. 
Clever officials would have pacified Ireland as a mere 
matter of routine. The English Constitution had 
need be good and the English people docile, since the 
one has to be administered and the other governed 
by an amalgam of clerks and amateurs. Irrespon- 
sibility and impotence for good turn our permanent 
officials into clerks, while party politicians come into 
office untrained in anything but Parliamentary de- 
bate. When administration was half as difficult and 
complicated as it is now, paternal statesmen educated 
their sons for public life and acted towards them as 
if the art of ruling could be taught. Now a young 
man is tossed to sink or swim in an election, and 
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not one in ten is able to forget the electioneering 
tone when he is landed in the House, to realise that 
members are not constituents, and that there is no 
connection at all between the practical importance 
of measures and their estimated influence on a per- 
sonal reputation. I for one believe that a trained 
and able politician would be followed for his mea- 
sures’ sake, if they were good, without having to 
labour straightway to conciliate the sweet voices of 
his colleagues; but lawful modesty bids men without 
training or experience take a deprecatory tone, and 
so there is an end of government. 

I am digressing, but it is more seemly for a soldier 
to rail at statesmen than at his own commanders, 
and I have seen since then at work in peace all the 
causes of our needless discomfiture in those days of 
war. I am not going to rake up the stories of old 
blundering. JI wasn’t reckoned with the croakers 
then, and only risked a little chaff now and again 
by hinting at safe rules for doing what our gallant 
young officers liked to leave to the moment’s inspi- 
ration. 

On a spring evening in 1855, a party of us had 
been entertaining some yachtsmen at dinner, and 
after they left us, we still stayed smoking in the 
moonlight to enjoy the summer-like coolness, Col- 
onel and an officer of the staff were present, 
and somehow we drifted into an argument, Perhaps 
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I took more trouble to say all I meant, in hopes that 
some of it would, if I convinced my men, reach head- 
quarters at second-hand. 

I argued that nothing ought to be uncertain in 
war; that a general ought to be able to calculate 
by instinct what each movement would cost him 
in lives, and to risk no step that hadn’t a clear 
“purpose, which could be served no cheaper way. 
I said ignorance in such a matter was criminal; 
it was murder for a man to march his troops at 
random under fire; every life lost in vain, ay, and 
every needless wound inflicted, ought to be felt, as it 
was, a blot of ignominy on the leader’s fame. 

O’Callaghan, who had exchanged from a regiment 
at the Cape, in order, as he said, not to miss the fun, 
said I wanted to bring in a mean commercial spirit of 
economy—a man who was good for anything didn’t 
count his own risks like that. How could a general 
who counted them have any dash or boldness? I 
threw down my cigar in fierce disgust. If generals 
were asses, that was no reason why we should say 
it was a general’s whole duty to bray aloud. What 
right has a man to the glory of commanding English 
troops if he hasn’t the wit to be brave for himself, 
and at the same time cautious not to waste their 
bravery ? Then I told a story of the only sole com- 
mand I had ever held. It was in South Africa, and 
we took a Kafir kraal with the loss of just ten men 
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killed and wounded. I asked O’Callaghan how he 
would feel if, after calculating how to bring his men 
up so as to have them under fire for the shortest 
time, he caught himself at once in some dull blunder 
which doubled their exposure? I knew all about 
the family history of the four men killed that day. 
If one of them had been killed by my default, should 
not I have felt myself a murderer disgraced? Any 
of us can see and feel this in a small affair; does it 
alter the inherent responsibility of office that its 
holder is too dull even to know what are the conse- 
quences of his own neglect ? 

I dared not mention instances of whole companies 
that had been sacrificed—halted without cover under 
fire, merely because their leader didn’t quite know 
what to do with them next. Even a general com- 
plaint seemed too like an accusation against familiar 
names, and with a feeling that I had gone too far, 
and to turn the subject, I expressed a wish that the 
military colleges would do a little more to familiarise 
their students with the kind of calculation they have 
to make in practice. In Africa I used to get my men 
to practise charging on the level, up and down hill, and 
over broken ground, so that I could tell within three 
seconds how long they would be covering a strange 
reach of ground. Why should not our cadets be 
practised in judging pace and distance by the eye? 

The Major, who loves sport as much as he hates 
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science, took up his parable here, and narrated 
wondrous feats of sight and judgment by Scotch 
keepers and Canadian trappers, tales which seemed 
to carry so plain a moral that I didn’t think it 
needed saying, “If these men can do so much for 
a livelihood and sport, we should not reckon less 
to make a soldier’s duty.” But as we turned in, 
O’Callaghan put his hand on my shoulder by way 
of encouragement or consolation, while he laughed, 
“ Old boy! so the Major shut you up for once!” 
The next day we had a little brush with the 
enemy. It was not one of the famous battles, and 
I will give no clue for identifying the affair. Let it 
suffice to say that my company was stationed under 
cover in reserve, while our guns tried to silence a 
small battery the Russians had opened during the 
night. I was glad of the job, for I knew we should 
carry the battery easily, and a little triumph like 
that does wonders for the troops’ health and spirits ; 
but my satisfaction was cut short. The French were 
making a demonstration on the other side, and a 
regiment had just passed behind the battery, but 
within musket range of it, on the way to reinforce 
the Russian advanced posts. I noticed that the fire 
of our guns began to slacken, and looking from them 
to the enemy, I saw another regiment following on 
the same line. They should have doubled their fire, 
lengthening the range now and then, so as to drop a 
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shot into the thick green mass, Instead, the slacken- 
ing fire was interpreted by the order brought me to 
charge the guns. I asked for nothing better than to 
charge the guns; but wasit possible * * * did not see 
that just before we reached the battery the advanc- 
ing regiment would be within range; five minutes 
later it would have passed? We were still concealed ; 
but could * * * imagine that if we showed ourselves 
the Russians would be even greater fools than we 
were and fail to greet us with a volley in flank ? 

I had no choice but to obey without delay; even 
if I had had courage enough to seem slow to act on 
the order to advance, my delay would only have 
caused a choice of evils, for the Russian battery 
reopened fire the moment our guns stopped to leave 
the field for infantry to charge. I would do all I 
could to spare my men, but when it came to a ques- 
tion between them and others, they and I were one, 
and we claimed the post of honour. When the 
order reached me, I stopped no longer than it takes 
for the eye to turn once to right and left: there was 
no help for it; I was blameless in the matter; and, 
casting all care behind, I gave myself up to the 
delight of martial passion. 

It did not last long—what keen pleasure ever 
does 2—but while it lasted I was glad; the pride of 
life was in my veins. I am inclined to question 


whether those who have never led a forlorn hope, 
G 
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know what-glorious gladness is: one has left life 
behind; all life’s triumphs are summed up in the 
feeling that one rushes gladly to encounter death; 
all the fierce selfishness of animal passion, which 
we quell as may be in the days of peace, finds an 
outlet here, and feeds our delight in the tumult and 
savageness of war; and yet we do well to rejoice in 
our rage, for we charge at the call of duty, and pay 
with our life-blood for the moment’s glory. 

We had to charge first over broken ground and 
then in a slant uphill: the danger from the flank fire 
came in the last part of the advance. I gave the 
word for a rapid double, and as the pace was uniform 
uphill, the square, formed by our double line, grew 
into a blunt diamond; I led the way at the foremost 
corner, keeping my eye upon the nearing battery. I 
had nothing to do with the green-coated mass upon 
the left; it was nothing to me whether they knew 
their business or no; my business was to reach the 
euns alive, if they and destiny would let me, I 
looked back and was pleased; notwithstanding the 
pace, our lines were almost even. There was a white 
fan-shaped patch of cirrhus vapour on the clear blue 
sky that met my eye in front; perhaps I should not 
have known that I saw it but for what happened 
next. A sound like a thunderclap struck mé in the 
face. I felt blind and shaken; I remember no other 
feeling, 
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It was three in the afternoon when we charged ; 
the sun had set, but its redness had not quite left 
the sky when I woke to consciousness. I felt no 
pain, only a giddy faintness, till I tried to move, 
when an unearthly pain went through my side, 
followed by a soothing sense of warmth, and then 
blessed unconsciousness. When I woke again the 
moon was running wildly through thin clouds; 
heaped-up fleecy masses swept along, but it was not 
like the sky I knew; it is one thing to walk erect 
and give the stars their names: as I lay prostrate 
on the ground, with burning lips and a pain I dared 
not examine lest worse came of it, thus lying, with 
nothing sane but sight about me, it seemed as if I 
did not see the human sky; figures and shades were 
there; it melted into a dim travesty of the Sistine 
Chapel ceiling. Adam’s face looked out threaten- 
ingly; a singing in my ears seemed to say, “ Fallen, 
fallen, fallen ;” and as in broken dreams one catches 
oneself saying half a sentence that has no meaning, 
my brain took up the cry unthinkingly, and I found 
myself repeating, as if it were a thought, “To fall is 
a blunder,” “ Falling, falling down;” and answering 
to the words was a sea-sick feeling of sinking, sink- 
ing through the earth, while overhead the moon and 
clouds whirled round, now seeming to be part of me, 
mingling with the kaleidoscopic colours my bloodless 
eyes saw in vacancy, and then again vanishing in 
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distance as night fell upon the nerveless limbs. 
Weapons have changed since Homer, but dying is 
much the same as in the “ Iliad.” 

Again I woke: it was dark; my limbs were stiff 
and chill; I felt as if floating alone in the darkness ; 
the hard ground touched me like a blow, but the 
darkness above and below seemed equally near, 
equally far. There was something maddening in the 
sense of a possessing pain when every other percep- 
tion was stunned or blinded. I saw and heard and 
felt nothing without, only within an agony of pain 
and terror. I was trying again to argue as I had 
the night before, but in the delirium of the wound 
fever I was haunted by a thought that, if I could 
only find the mathematical formula for the two rates 
of advance, and find it quickly, I should save the 
lives of Hincks and Bendall. Heaven only knows 
what put the names of these poor fellows (who got 
off scatheless, by the way) into my wandering brain ; 
but all through that night, and through weeks of 
fever afterwards, my ravings were all meant to 
explain how, if we could only measure the angle 
AEI, our men would be as safe as billiard-balls, 

The night was haunted with uglier spectres than 
these. I would advise those who risk an intimacy 
with cold lead to keep their conscience clean. Night- 
mares of pain, and fright, and horror are bad enough ; 
madness itself would be a pleasant refuge from the 
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awful terror when ill deeds rise up like swelling phan- 
toms, filling, filling the whole of space, and drawing 
closer, nearer, till their threatening touch dissolves 
into a thrill of pain, and we wake from black un- 
earthly visions into the more bearable consciousness 
of “real night,” and a human body impaled upon 
a scrap of lead. An optical delusion which no doctor 
has ever yet explained to me added to the horrid 
terror of these hours. In the moonlit twilight I 
saw the hillside above me, and the surface of the 
sround, every tuft of grass, each loose stone, the 
scattered cartridges, and the distorted figure of a 
fallen soldier—everything in sight rose from the 
eround; it seemed to stand up in relief a foot or 
eighteen inches from the real solid earth. I dared 
not open my eyes for fear of the ghostly mirage. I 
dashed my arm out in frantic endeavour to dispel the 
vision by a touch, and fainted again with the exer- 
tion and pain. 

The wounded would have been cared for sooner 
but for the ill suecess which rewarded our ill-timed 
attack. The volley which knocked me down put an 
end to the work of many better fellows; the rest 
kept on gallantly and reached the battery, only to 
find themselves met hand-to-hand with equal 
numbers from the infantry reserve. Our loss was 
heavy. O’Callaghan fought like a hero, and with a 
broken arm led off the survivors, who retreated, firing 
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so steadily that little further harm was done them. 
But the battery remained with the enemy (for that 
night only); and so it was not till the moon had set 
that surgeons were allowed to go forward with a 
party to bring in the wounded. I was unconscious 
when they came, and, with few intervals, for some 
weeks afterwards. It was in one of the intervals I 
heard the surgeons say, in language which, unluckily, 
I was anatomist enough to understand, that my 
wound was one to make active service impossible 
for life. I think the discovery let me in for another 
turn of fever; but that’s neither here nor there. 

After two or three months I was ordered home. 
General and the staff officer who had been with 
us on the evening before our mishap came to see me 
before I left. The latter must have mentioned my 
tirade, for General observed benignantly that 
he was always glad to hear studious young officers 
reported for gallant conduct; books were all very. 
well, but (this to me) “Real service is a very different 
thing, as no doubt you have discovered.” I felt 
cuilty of a breach of discipline as I replied gravely, 
“Very different, General.” 

Of course my career was at an end: it was years 
before I was able to walk, and the least exertion 
would displace the imperfectly united fracture. I 
spent some years in Italy, and saw Garibaldi enter 
Naples, but no new ambition came to take the place 
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of those that had been balked. Few men are able, 
when their life is spoilt, to gather up the fragments 
and make a fresh start: I wasn’t one of the few. 
My uncle wanted me to go into Parliament, but I 
didn’t care to be there unless as a power, and I had 
neither health nor energy to set myself to obtain 
influence in other ways than the one which took my 
boyish fancy. I did not even live in Ireland. I got 
an honest man to look after the estates, and so long 
as they were not mismanaged I felt all was done for 
them that I could do. I was unfit for the countless 
labours of an “improving landlord ;” it was better 
to attempt nothing than to attempt and fail, and I 
felt it was too difficult, unless I could have put all 
my heart and strength in it. I didn’t care enough 
about small local amendments to be able to do that; . 
it was Ireland I wanted to benefit, not my own 
estate; and though the latter was a fractional part 
of Ireland, I refused to own any obligation to sink 
myself in the lesser task when fate had so maliciously 
cut me off from the pleasant cherishing of wider 
hopes. 

Now that it is quite too late for any reflections to 
clamour about being put in practice, I am willing to 
admit that part of the judgment that falls on nations 
and men for blundering is, that the blunder which 
makes a neighbour’s task more difficult acts too fre- 
quently on his mind as an excuse. Who knows, 
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after all, whether I was a heaven-born general? | It 
strikes me, if I had been, failing an army, I should 
have made myself some other following. Failing a 
war commissariat to organise, I should have deve- 
loped supply and demand for new industries in 
Clare. I take my share of responsibility for my 
own omissions; but, after all, the leaders, whose 
blunders threw me out of work, took the initiative 
in leading me into the temptation through which I 
fell. “Blundering is falling, falling down.” If I 
had been quite sane during that night upon the 
field, | might have said, “ The man who falls into a 
blunder pulls his neighbour down, and every fresh 
fallis a weight dragging on the steps of those who 
walk erect, and crushing the fallen into further 
. depths.” 

For God’s sake let men make a conscience of not 
blundering at their work—especially at the work of 
ruling men and handling troops! 
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Unable to fly, one swims !””—Brownina. 





IV. 


I KNoW a man who has been laughed at, off and 
on, these thirty years for the one act of his life that 
he has never regretted. If you want a true story, I 
can tell you his. 

Thirty years ago Nice was less like Paris than now, 
but gay fétes were held at a certain villa, and my hero 
had been at one of them. Something in Ariadne’s eyes 
emboldened him to spend the night in trespassing 
in villa gardens whence he could catch a glimpse of 
the window he thought was hers; and by the time 
the sun had risen, his courage had risen too, to the 
level of pen, ink, and paper. It wasn’t easy to see 
the eldest daughter of a large family alone, and he 
had a not unnatural dread of having his romance 
spoilt by some prosaic interruption, or turned into 
an undying jest by the mischief of an enfant terrible. 
In a letter at least no sentence risked being cut 
short in an unfinished caress. So he wrote, but 
waited self-denyingly till nine o’clock to send his 
messenger with the note, lest Ariadne should still 
be sleeping after that intoxicating waltz. 
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The messenger was long returning. A whole long 
hour and minutes over. Arnold did not know that 
a mortal hour could be so long. Would she be angry 
with his presumption? He could not help writing 
some of the passionate love he felt; if—oh terror !— 
if she did not care for him, would she not resent, 
would she not have a right to resent, his daring to 
love her so passionately without her leave? But 
then, too, surely she was not one to give her love 
unasked; he must win her by patient, passionate 
love and pleading. How should she care for him ? 
what was there in him for her to care for except 
his love? had he let his love plead urgently enough, 
with all the eloquence of his despairing longing ? 
Had he said too littlek—not enough to let her see 
what a desert his life must be if she could not give 
a gracious hearing to his suit? Had he said too 
much? Though life would be desolate without her, 
God forbid that her life should be spoilt out of her 
pure compassion—she should choose freely — he 
shrank with horror from the tyranny of threatening: 
love me or I cannot live; but his thought in writing 
had been: darling, love me; how can [ live, darling, 
without your love? and yet for her sake he could 
not wish to be loved for pity. The wretched letter 
—he loved her so well; but how was she to guess 
it when he had said nothing that he wished, when 
what he had said was all wrong and foolish, and 
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seemed now to mean everything that was furthest 
from his loving thoughts ? 

But then, again, she was so sweet and gentle, 
every word and deed found charitable interpreta- 
tion in her open heart. Surely she would under- 
stand, and not think ill of one who loved her—she 
who understood people so easily would surely under- 
stand how much. But then, why had she sent no 
word of answer? She must know how he was 
waiting for his fate. Was it possible that she 
would not write? would she meet him without 
writing? would she neither write nor meet him? 
He watched the minute hand go round; his hopes 
died sixty deaths—there was no answer still. How 
long must he wait? if he started for Villa Franca 
and her answer came after he was gone? if he 
started too late, waiting for a message, and she was 
gone to meet him and he was not there? What 
cruelty might not be expected from fate, when even 
she was cruel and had not vouchsafed one word to 
comfort his despair 2 

He was leaning his head upon his hands in such 
deep despair, that Luigi, with a note, had knocked 
twice—it was a quarter past ten—before Arnold 
started up to bid him enter. He had a long story 
to tell: they had sent him from the villa to the 
yacht—(she wrote in haste, and the soft pencil lines 
were blurred—he saw nothing but “ Your loving” 
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at the bottom) ;—the yacht was anchored out at 
sea, the young ladies were being rowed out to it in 
a boat—(was he dreaming, or did this line read 
“Yes, yes, yes” ?) Giuseppe said the yacht would 
sail long before a rowboat from the shore could 
reach her, that the English milord would be back 
to-day or to-morrow, and my business might wait 
so long—(Arnold had neither heard nor read; he 
could not read her secret words with his chattering 
rascal’s eye upon him; he must hear the story and 
let him go)—“ And then La Gimella heard and 
said—my sister’s son is going to marry his daughter, 
and they are all clever boatmen—he was to take 
fish and poultry to the yacht before she started, and 
he offered to do my business for me. But I am 
most discreet, Signor” — (confound you ?) —“ and 
said that I had something of importance to deliver 
to the cook, who is my cousin’s brother-in-law ; and 
then La Gimella took me in his boat, and I gave the 
Signorina the letter as I passed her; and then quite 
openly, when she read it, she called me to her, and 
gave me thanks, and the sails were set and the 
Gimella shouted for me to follow to the boat; but 
the gracious and noble young lady wrote in pencil 
hastily, and bade me give this to my master and 
say they would be on shore again at night, but she 
could not say the hour.” 

Arnold swore one or two grateful oaths and bade 
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the messenger begone. He threw himself again 
upon the scrap of paper and read :—“ Dearest, I 
have no time to think how to say yes, yes, yes; the 
yacht is ready to sail—if I could answer your letter 
as it deserves! As we pass Villa Franca, how I 
shall long to be with you there! Nomore. Addio! 
Iam called. Your loving—Ariadne.” 

Nothing seems so incredible as the supreme hap- 
piness one has hardly dared to hope for, because 
one hopes with such a desperate longing. Arnold 
felt as if it were all too good to be true, till he 
realised that twelve hours or even more might pass 
before he could see her—say all he had not said, 
and learn with his own ears to believe that his 
darling would be gracious. So tremble between joy 
and pain the souls in purgatory when the message 
comes for them to enter Paradise to-morrow. Who 
can count the hours of the day that stands between 
us and heaven ? 

One thing at least he might do; and hasting as 
if time were short, still in his rough undress, he 
repaired to the jewellers shop, kept by a well- 
known Roman exile. I will not describe the ring 
he brought away with him, for his wife wears it 
always to this day, and I have never seen another 
like it; every one may think of the ring with which 
he would choose to celebrate his golden wedding: 
the ring itself had a chameleon-like mutability, and 
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few who have seen it describe it the same way. 
Arnold had prayed her to bring the children 
towards Villa Franca in their walk, and then, 
when he met them, to turn away into the olive 
gardens, while the little ones gathered narcissus and 
anemones, He felt as if he must keep tryst with 
his hopes and wear out the hours there. 

Had her spirit been there before him ? the world 
never wore such a face before. He walked on air; 
it seemed as if the world’s brilliancy streamed 
in through every sense; not his eyes alone, but 
every eager limb felt a vision of the glory that 
lit up the bright young world. Was this Italy or 
Hellas, or the very garden of the gods? ‘Truly, he 
said, she is a daughter of the gods, and I by her 
love have left the cold world behind. He had not 
slept: day had dawned upon chill anxiety ; now, as 
he stretched his limbs out in the generous sunlight, 
he smiled aloud and reproached the school-books for 
never having told him that the waters of Lethe were 
so warm. He bathed in the warm air and marvelled, 
as every care fell from him; what had happened to 
the glossy carouba tree by the wayside to make it 
look to him like the glorified spirit of a tree under 
which gods might rest? Something of a leaden, 
earthy load was gone from his spirit and the joyous 
nature round; the shadows of the dark foliage had 
a green radiance which the dazzling sky could not 
extinguish, 
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Was the sky overhead blue or white? <A bend in 
the road let the sea come near, and the water was 
a deep, dazzling blue, but all the sky was ablaze 
with sunlight. He thought, “ When the islands of 
the blest want a constitution and a drapeau, I will be 
their king and choose this tricolour—the blue, white, 
and green of the heaven-bright South, where the 
sea is as pure as the sky, the sky invisible like the 
far-darting Sun-god, and the brown earth veiled in 
a flickering mantle of silvery and purple green.” 

Arnold’s swinging walk came to a sudden pause; 
just off the roadway footprints led up a little knoll 
where a white goat was grazing. He threw himself 
upon the warm ground, dizzy with the overwhelm- 
ing sense of rapture. She was trying to read Pe- 
trarch yesterday ; was it only yesterday he had trans- 
lated for her :— 


The sea hath not so many creatures ’mid its waves, 
Nor there above the orbit of the moon 

Did ever night behold as many stars : 

The coppice harbours not as many birds, 

Nor field bore ever grasses manifold, 

As are the thoughts that crowd my heart—my love ! 


And he had read this yesterday, when he knew not 
what it meant. Yesterday’s fulness was a barren 
hunger, its wisdom unfeeling ignorance; only to- 
day he knew and was overwhelmed with the mar- 


vels of his knowledge. “O Ariadne! Ariadne !” 
H 
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he murmured half aloud: “ Petrarch wrote of what 
he little knew; better men than I have thought 
they loved, but believe me, darling, none ever loved 
as I do; for you, my sweet, were then unborn, and 
who could be beloved as you are?” A lark rose, 
and he watched it circling into the sunlit blue. 
“Vago augeletto che cantando vai, tell me,’ he said, 
“is it not true that every song and sigh of birds 
and lovers until now has been but a prophecy and 
archetype of the love that waits on Ariadne!” The 
bird made no answer save with the trills that 
vanished into space, and the soft silence came to 
Arnold like assent, and he hid his face with love 
and shame. “O Ariadne! Ariadne! what have I 
done to be crowned with happiness above that of all 
the worthy lovers of old time ?” 

Something like a tear stood in his eye. There 
is no brighter light beneath the heavens than the 
twinkling flashes with which sea and sun hold con- 
verse: but the surpassing brilliancy of that bright- 
ness is only known to the few who have felt it 
flash upon their souls through a love-born tear. 
Arnold was looking out to sea, and he smiled like 
a happy child at the forgiving brightness. And 
again his senses rested upon the melting harmony 
of grey and green; the downy olive shimmered in 
the sunlight, and its silver glitter made the calm 
grey stone pines show green; while close by the 
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wild myrtle and trailing caper and the overhanging 
carouba with its bursting pods bore witness that 
flower and seed-time had their turn in Arcady. 
Arnold was half-ashamed of the vehemence of 
his passion. He walked on more soberly, and re- 
flected with pleasure that he had the other day 
defended Petrarch from the charge of exaggeration 
and unreality ; people had laughed at him, taking 
for irony the grave earnestness with which he said 
Laura’s lover was the most literally truthful of im- 
mortal poets. He thought the discovery was credit- 
able to his intelligence in that former state of 


»existence to which it seemed to belong, and in 


virtue of it he would try to import into his new life 
the charitable hope and difficult belief in a propor- 
tion sum; all and everything that his own Ariadne 
was to him he would hope and try to think fair 
ladies heretofore had been to the few faithful 
lovers who had worshipped their loves,as he would. 

But at all events there was no one in the world 
like her to-day. Was she thinking of him and 
pitying his weary exile? The world was fair be- 
cause she graced it; he felt as if her absence were 
putting out the light and glory. He wandered 
along the solitary promontory. Under the olive 
trees a reflection of the heavenly tricolour smiled at 
him. Starry blue anemones and white narcissus 
mingled with the scanty grass: his fancy gathered 
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the whole enclosure into one vast bouquet, and he 
sighed because he could not kneel to give it into 
her hands. Then the path led through orange trees 
under which no wild flowers grew, and then it came 
out upon something like an open heath; the ground 
was bare, but sea flowers grew here and there among 
the stones. The sun poured down; he felt the rays 
fall like dry, welcome rain. It was the year’s 
shortest day, and he thought, “My life’s winter is 
past and gone, and spring was gone before it, and 
our love can know no autumn of decay; there 
stretch before us long years of midsummer de- 
light.” | ‘ 

The beryl-coloured ripples of the tideless sea were 
washing the little sandy inlet below him. He said 
to himself, “I wonder from how far out ships see 
the lighthouse?” He tried to. keep from himself 
like a secret the irrepressible thought, “ From the 
point Ferrat I shall see the yacht.” The sun 
shone upon her sails and the light wind bore her 
smoothly over the twinkling blue. . He was ready to 
upbraid Ariadne for letting the sun shine when he 
was not there to see it; it seemed as if all the light 
he saw was a long way off. The yacht’s head was 
turned out to sea. Unreasonable as it was, he felt a 
chill of disappointment. He was a monster of un- 
reasonableness, Of course she could not help it; he 
must endure his fate like aman. It was hard, but 
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he would endure it manfully, and he tried to fit to 
music Hawes’ couplet— 


For though the daye be never so long, 
At last the belle ringeth to evensong. 

Let it be midsummer all the year round; but as men 
pray against an imagined danger, he was ready to 
pray it might not be always noon. 

He thought of himself as a state prisoner, with 
a long term of solitary confinement to serve out. 
Clearly the only escape from madness and despair 
was to begin seriously with some earnest thought. 
He began to think of Ariadne, and as he thought 
wild waves of longing drowned his soul again. He 
stretched out his arms, and she was not there; the 
flood of longing left him stranded on the bare, stony 
cround, He felt like a fish stranded by the tide 
upon a barren shore; the parched earth was bare and 
desolate; of what use was he or it? “I wish,” he 
murmured, “ Ariadne, I wish there were nothing in 
the world but thy dearness, and whatsoever may be 
dear to thee, and my soul gasping thirstily towards 
the infinite ocean of thy dearness, where its gaspings 
drown themselves, and there is nothing left but 
thee!” But there was his love left still, and it 
stretched out covetous arms after the departing 
yacht. The fish he felt like was that strange vessel 
landed by the fisherman in the “ Arabian Nights.” 
When the seal of the lid was taken off, the im- 
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prisoned Djinn rose up like smoke; he stretched 
himself out, tall, and with expanding arms, like the 
thoughts with which Arnold now swooped down 
upon the yacht, where Ariadne stood by her father 
on the bridge. 

As the yacht weighed anchor, Ariadne had taken 
refuge in the cabin to read at leisure the letter of 
which she had hardly been able to grasp the words 
in her haste to send an answer before it was too 
late. The yacht had made some way before she 
appeared on deck again. The boys laughed at her 
silence. Lord Moidart was deep in maps and con- 
sultation with the skipper. Presently he came aft, 
and asked Ariadne cheerfully if she and the children 
would like to stay out for a week’s cruise and run on 
to Corsica; the weather was fair, and if they signalled 
a home-bound boat, the mother would know where 
they were.and not be anxious. Poor Ariadne! She 
had been planning how, in the course of a long hour’s 
quiet talk with her father, she would gradually pre- 
pare him for the momentous news (which, by the 
way, was no news at all, either to Arnold’s mother 
or Lord Moidart, who had watched complacently the 
innocent course of their children’s first romance), and 
now she could only feel foolishly unable to say a 
word, unless her blank looks spoke. Lord Moidart 
was still young, and in his diplomatic career he had 
had to read harder riddles than Ariadne’s transpa- 
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rent face. He made confession easy to her: how 
would she like the cruise if they picked up Arnold 
first-?? The yacht was put about, and Ariadne whis- 
pered, she never quite knew why, “Papa, we had 
better land at Villa Franca first.” 

Arnold could not bear the sight of the receding 
yacht; it was his first trouble, and he set himself 
to bear it like a man. MHe turned away from the 
dazzling south, and, resting his head in the shade of 
a stunted wild laurel bush, he looked westward, past 
the castle and old town of Nizza, to the low line of 
the Antibes; he looked past all these to his English 
home, where the sun never shone as now, but where 
Ariadne—was it possible ?—Ariadne would one day 
walk by his side. Do what he would, his thoughts 
still circled round. He could not dwell on thoughts 
of her without the upspringing of a wild desire; then 
he set himself to desire nothing she could not grant, 
and, however soberly his thoughts began again, ere 
long they ended with outstretched arms and a wail- 
ing cry within. He could bear it no longer, and 
started up to see the yacht once more, even if it were 
only as a distant speck, bearing his love away. 

He looked; was ita too happy dream? The yacht 
was nearer, the sun glancing on her sails; she was 
making for the harbour, Could it mean—he dared 
not guess—what could it mean? No! she was 
anchoring far out, the wind was against her enter- 
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ing the harbour—was anything amiss? They were 
lowering a boat. Arnold stood with every limb 
intent, like Mercury waiting Jove’s word to fly; he 
watched with straining eyes. What sailor could 
wear white and blue? Ariadne, by heaven! Ariadne 
is in the boat, and it comes to fetch her lover ! 

Do not think my hero mad. He paused to think 
about his dress; a white flannel shirt is none the 
worse for water, and the sun and sea only made his 
yellow hair curl tighter; he did not wish to reach 
her looking like a grey drowned rat, but somehow it 
never crossed his mind as possible that he should 
wait on shore till the boat came nearer. He pro- 
ceeded very orderly to take off his coat and boots; 
he folded her letter and put it in his tin fusee case; 
he slipped the ring on his little finger, and, after 
dipping his head in the sea, he stuck a sprig of 
flowering myrtle behind his ear. He waded among 
pink flowering rocks, and the delicate meduse swam 
round him unabashed; then, as the water deepened, 
he struck out to sea. 

The world was bright again; but a new change 
had come upon his spirit. His love and longing had 
been too boisterous, his joy had hovered upon the 
brink of sudden death. As he rested on the cool 
blue water, and rose and fell with the soothing 
motion of the gentle swell, he felt at one with the 
world which was all one path towards her. What 
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were time and distance to make his love grow faint, 
though she was far off, beyond the end of the infinite 
ladder of light that glittered dazzlingly between him 
and the horizon—were not his arms and his courage 
strong? and with a slow, steady, effortless stroke, he 
felt himself borne along towards the goal. He was 
swimming southward, sunward. On either hand, if 
he could have seen it, the sea was of the deepest 
blue; but his path lay along the broad, bright stream, 
like a transparent silver sunbeam, which reached on 
to behind the sun in heaven. The sun’s rays were 
strong upon his head; as he rose over the crest of a 
little wave, its foam splashed refreshingly in his 
face; the rippling of the water, the warmth over- 
head, and the still, even motion of his limbs brought 
a kind of drowsiness with it. The journey seemed 
long though the way was pleasant, and Ariadne her- 
self would meet him at the end ; it was with a sobered 
joy that he thought of what seemed the far-off meet- 
ing. But with the drowsiness his strokes were 
slackening, and he woke again to more strenuous 
pursuit. He thought, “ My best good will take a life’s 
pursuit; Ariadne will scorn an idle lover;” and he 
swam faster; he knew he was swimming fast and 
well, and he thought joyously of the nearing boat. 
He heard the splash of the oars, and the sailors 
humming in chorus “Lou Rossignou che vola.” He 
listened in vain for Ariadne’s voice ; he saw the boat 
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fast drawing nearer, and she was leaning forward in 
the bow. He smiled and did not speak; but, as 
they drew quite near, he paused in his stroke, and 
leaning, as it were, with his elbows on the buoyant 
water, he took the ring and the sprig of myrtle in 
his hand, and, as the boat came close, he touched the 
prow and Ariadne’s hand; the ring was on her finger 
and the sprig of myrtle in her hand before any one 
else quite saw what passed. Then, laughing, he 
climbed into the boat; he said it was glorious 
weather for a swim; he talked fast and to every one 
but her. 

Just before they reached the yacht, Lord Moidart 
patted him on the back with a good-humoured laugh, 
the like of which he has often had to encounter since, 
and pointed out that if he had stayed on shore in 
his clothes, the boat would have picked him up in 
little more than another ten or fifteen minutes. 

“But I could not wait,” said he. 

Ariadne was close by, and they looked away from 
each other, lest any one else should overhear the 
answer of her eyes, 
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As in the rainbow’s many-coloured hue, 

Here see we watchet deepened with a blue, 

There a dark tawny with a purple mixt, 

Yellow and flame, with streaks of green betwixt, 

A bloody stream into a blushing run, 

And ends still with the colour which begun ; 

Drawing the deeper to a lighter stain, 

Bringing the lightest to the deep’st again, 

With such rare art each mingleth with his fellow, 

The blue with watchet, green and red with yellow. 
WILLIAM BROWNE. 


V. 


REUBEN was not ill in body, and no visible calamity 
had befallen him. He was an artist of some promise, 
and had a picture at the Academy. He was in love 
with a pretty rich young woman of the gay world, 
with a heart to spare for the first who could touch 
it. His dream had been at one stroke to win such 
fame as should warrant him in whispering, “ My 
fame is yours and you my love.” But he had loved 
too little or too much to betray his secret yet, and 
he had put a meaning in his painting which she 
had not read. She had congratulated him on its 
being well hung. Hine alle lachryme ! 

He left London that night. It was a minor 
matter that his picture was not sold, and that he 
had reasons for preferring the cheapest third-class 
ticket that would bring him to the Channel’s shores, 
The next morning an even, grey, fine mist fell, or 
rather hung, in silent, moveless gloom over earth, 
and sea,and sky: The cliffs were low and sandy, 
but patches of heather spoke of days when all 
colour was not blotted out of view. Reuben turned 
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mechanically away from the straggling watering- 
place towards the open coast, and when he had 
reached the point where the down was highest, above 
the sandy ruts of the cliff road, he threw himself on 
the elastic heath-tufts and set himself to meditate 
on the universal greyness. 

The unfortunate never know how fiercely they 
have clung to their one last hope till the moment 
when that too has failed. One by one lesser objects 
of desire elude the grasp, and each disappointment 
is borne, to the victim’s own amaze, with hardly 
weakened courage; for, without knowing it, each 
succeeding disappointment only serves to nourish 
the strong surviving hope for the one bliss that shall 
make amends for all the rest. And then at last— 
some put off the day of waking so long that their 
own last sleep comes before it—but to some at last 
comes the moment of bewilderment when the life- 
long desire is frozen by the blast of final deprivation ; 
the last doom of denial is uttered from without, and 
despair sweeps like a hurricane over every sense; 
and then, amidst the very bitterness of blank despair, 
comes a vision of the double death. Even this 
might have been borne like the rest if only hope 
were left—of something, ever so little, anything— 
but a shadow of the slightest thing, still in front to 
hope for. 

It was so with Reuben now. He had lived the 
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double life of man and artist, and again and again 
he had failed in both. It is needless to rehearse the 
trivial details, the recurring discouragements, which 
he had defied, thinking, “ Yet a few more months, 
then weeks, then interminable days—and then, and 
then—she will see, and surely she will understand. 
I will not tell her that my fate hangs upon her 
seeing. If my spirit speaks to hers from the canvas, 
there is no need; and if it does not speak, if she 
cannot or does not choose to hear, it is not for me to 
beg for mercy, to force from her kindness words that 
do not spring from her own desire to speak—to me 
alone of all men. It may be she will not speak. 
If so, that will be over, and one may live thereafter 
as one can. But perhaps, perhaps, perhaps—oh! if 
she should have that to say, to say to me, which my 
soul would give life, death, and eternity to hear!” 
This had been the burden of his dreams, and she 
had not spoken. He had prayed before, like the 
great poet in his immortal agony—*“ And if you leave 
me, do not leave me last!” ‘ How can she leave me,” 
he muttered, “ when she never came?” She had never 
crossed the threshold of his studio; if she had, alone 
there, would she have understood? She never 
understood the passion of longing which prompted 
his timid suggestion, would she not like to come? 
She had smiled with uncomprehending courtesy, and 
he was just in his misery. How could she have 
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known what he never dared to say? He had 
spent his strength in silencing the jealous rage which 
filed him when a happy, thoughtless youth won 
easily the promise of her presence—was it at a 
cricket-match, or where? Nay, but he wanted too 
much himself to be jealous of those who won lesser 
boons; his wishes had dared to wander boundlessly, 
and this was the end of his infinite longings, He 
questioned himself incredulously, was this less than 
nothingness the end ? 

He lay upon the heather in the falling mist, 
stunned, bewildered, understanding at last that he 
had staked his life upon a single throw, and he 
had lost. It was like the end of one of those 
year-long games of chance played by barbarians, 
East and West, in the far-off past, and like the 
hero of such tales, he had lost himself and all 
he had, and the game must go on without him, 
for he had nothing left to stake. His chance was 
over, once and for ever. He could not look to 
win by the help of Time’s revenges, for he was no 
longer able even to play, though the maddest run of 
luck should lure him. It felt strange to be alive 
when every hope was dead and every purpose starved 
and atrophied. “But,” he thought, “it is no con- 
cern of mine now. Since my soul passed out of my 
own keeping into hers, it was she, not I, who had 
the power to dispose of all its future.” 
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The mist was growing lighter over the sea; cloud 
and horizon began to be distinguishable, and streaks 
of grey above and below grew transparent, as if 
coloured lights of red and yellow were shining far 
away behind them. Level grey moisture still hung 
upon the land, and all round there was a silence that 
might be felt. Reuben closed his eyes wearily; he 
had not slept for several nights. His eyes were hot, 
and there was a dull throbbing above the brows, 
His limbs ached; long-continued fatigue and the 
forcibly postponed consciousness of bodily discomfort 
were taking their revenge, and for a moment his 
mental wretchedness seemed forgotten in the sense 
of utter physical exhaustion and distress. The mo- 
mentary oblivion was like a breath of chloroform 
in the midst of pain. The feeling of bodily discom- 
fort was faintly but distinctly pleasurable, and as 
Reuben gave himself up to it he thought dreamily 
that this explained the self-torturing passions of 
asceticism. When the soul is sick to death, bodily 
pain is the only possible source of relief, the relief 
that comes from a change of suffering. For a few 
moments mind and body were almost unconscious 
together; the pause was more like faintness than 
sleep; but before his eyes opened again to confront - 
the full visage of his grief, he felt with dim astonish- 
ment, and something almost akin to self-reproach, 


that his over-mastering misery did not even now 
I 
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wholly exclude every other mode of consciousness. 
He felt the shallowness of his misery as an aggrava- 
tion of its unsounded depths of bitterness. 

With the instinct that makes us say “Look!” 
when we wish for the mind’s attention, Reuben 
opened his eyes to see if there was any escape from 
the encompassing greyness, any change in the sur- 
rounding gloom to warrant this strange feeble im- 
pulse'towards embracing a lesser pain. The sun was 
hidden, but its light was struggling intermittently 
through the clouds. The heavy grey curtain of opaque 
mist which had seemed to hang between his eyes and 
the familiar world was not lifted; it only seemed 
to dissolve into shadowy colours, meaningless and 
manifold, like those which herald the transformation 
scene in a Christmas pantomime. Sea and sky had 
melted again into one; but varied shades of colour, 
in pale mimicry of the rainbow’s bands, seemed to 
divide the continuous upright bank of vapour that 
veiled or shadowed forth the actual scene. It was 
too fantastic to be beautiful, and the artist was too 
sad to take any interest in the vagaries of nature; 
but the returning memory of despair kept his con- 
sciousness awake, and he felt rather than saw opened 
out before him such a rainbow as might span Styx 
and Phlegethon when infernal lightnings play upon 
slow showers of poisoned mud. The indigo band of 
the horizontal rainbow lay where a belt of weedy 
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sea was overshadowed by the darkest cloud. The 
shallow waters were turbid from the last night’s 
swell, and there may have been a sandbank behind 
the reef, helping to colour the dull waves red. The 
half-lurid light from above lit up the reddish strip 
of sea, that melted then into pale metallic yellow 
where a break in the clouds was reflected on the 
sullen surface; and then the same shaded streaks 
of grey, blue, and red, with green and yellow lights, 
repeated themselves in the sky above, as in the 
mirage the scene reflects itself upon the sky, instead 
of earth and sea being mirrored in smooth waters 
underneath. The unearthly hues were not without 
a mysterious grace, but they had no charm for 
Reuben: he had done with the world of men, and it 
was an added mockery that nature should have new 
tricks to play off before his careless and reluctant 
eyes. 

For this was the burden of his wonder now. All 
was over, and the strange thing is how little difference 
it seemed tomake. Her life, sunrise and sunset, the 
work and pleasure of indifferent friends, all this 
would go on just as before; every material care and 
difficulty, and the one duty Reuben never thought 
to question, remained unchanged in prospect. He 
wished never to touch a brush again; but it was not 
painting to colour canvases for hire, and how else 
could he earn the money he must have to keep his 
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lame young brother in the country home, whence he 
wrote, only yesterday, of his happiness and mending 
health? And if Reuben painted for pay, how could 
he do less than his best work, and who would know 
the difference when none of the accustomed skill had 
left his fingers, only the light of hope his heart? 
And he had been wont to call it simony if men sold 
work done by skilled hands while the heart and 
thoughts were far away ! 

A light brown rain-cloud drifted like a waterspout 
athwart the motionless grey background. Was he 
to live and walk a soulless ghost among the living, 
a moving shadow of unknown pain? Nothing had 
been real in his life but the loss of it; all the rest 
was vain imagination, that had passed current with 
his fellows for reality while he himself could make- 
believe its truth; and now he must still walk among 
the living, veiling the grim forms of death and pain, 
who lodged devouringly in the broad palaces his 
imagination had reared for hope and love. Nothing 
was changed outside. The moments were long, and 
again and again he looked upon the grey mist; he 
felt its clammy touch as he watched the pale colours 
in their shadowy dance, varying yet the same, ever 
pale and shadowy and weird. So it was, and so it 
would be through such years as the prisoner for life 
only dares to think of when they end. The life- 
sentenced convict may hope for death, or escape, or 
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a ticket of leave; but Reuben could not even hope 
for death, which would leave his little brother to the 
cold charity of the busy world. . 

There was a buoy some way out in the Channel, 
the only token of a sharp sunken rock. As it rose 
and sank with the ground swell, Reuben’s sympathies 
went out towards it as a living thing. It clings to 
its anchorage with that tenacity that made men 
choose the anchor for the sign of hope; it clings 
blindly with brute fidelity to its forced anchorage, 
but it has nothing to fear or hope from storm or 
sunshine: life and death are for the craft that thread 
the Channel beyond. And then his mind wandered 
back to the despised canvas. Did she know that 
every line and every tint was born directly of her 
influence, was inspired by her gracious smile, or 
prompted by her grave opinion? It was her work, 
and she did not own it; it was the monument of his 
love, the only relic left him of his hopeful life in 
sight of her; and the only relic of her left to him 
was a relic not of her, only of what she-had declined 
to receive at hishands. The intensest consciousness 
does not soliloquise in words; if he had been forced 
to seek them, they would have seemed few and 
empty. It is hard, ineffably hard! It seems to be 
true. What then? It cannot be true, It 7s true. 
Oh me! and it is hard! 

And then the sense of dreary anchorage upon a 
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hidden duty faded, and he felt like a drowning 
man, clutching at he knew not what as strong 
waves sucked him back, bruised and battered, to 
foreseen destruction; and then it was not the boat’s 
cunwale, nor the slippery rock, or yielding herbage 
that he was grasping in the hard death struggle, 
but a soft, firm hand, warm and gentle to the touch, 
and to be saved by that was a pleasure, even if the 
salvation had been death. But then—it was hardly 
a dream, though the hand felt very like hers as he 
had said “ Good-bye” only the afternoon before,— 
then he seemed to feel those soft sweet fingers 
firmly and gently unloosening the clutch by which 
he clung to them and life. What right had he to 
cling to her? Yet he clung, and with gentle irre- 
sistible touch she unclasped his clinging fingers ; 
and as in a dream one falls through space, waking 
prostrate with a palpitating heart, so Reuben won- 
dered, was it all a dream, as his eyes opened again 
upon the mist and he loosed the convulsive grasp 
which crushed and half uprooted the wiry heather 
shoots. 

There is a strange incredulity in some sick men 
when at last the skilled judgment pronounces that 
their days are numbered. Very few can grasp, 
while they still live, and suffer no more—it may be 
less—than yesterday, that a day is coming, is near, 
when they, their living selves, will be numbered 
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with the painless dead. They come back again and 
again to the thought with a scared surprise, how 
should so strange a tale be true? So Reuben again 
and again faced his blank surprise; his world had 
turned to a shadow of dark, cold emptiness. How 
could he live? And yet not a visible reason for his 
life and effort had been withdrawn from the world 
of his fellows’ sight and feeling. His mind was 
dazed, his limbs paralysed; every sense but that of 
sight seemed closed, and what he saw was only like 
a shadow of what he felt. It crossed his mind like 
a recollection from some former state of existence 
that a clear horizon lay behind the mist, that some- 
times the sun shone upon clear outlines of the rock 
where rolling waves might break in spray; and so 
he knew—by an effort he recalled to memory the 
knowledge—that the world had not ceased to live 
and love, to labour, suffer, and aspire, because he 
was cut off from living partnership in its cares 
and hopes. 

Hours had passed, and the mist was falling still. 
The spirit of his waking dreams had changed. The 
many-coloured world, looming dimly through the 
veil of universal greyness, seemed to float in space, 
like a child’s toy balloon, but he and it were held 
together as if the visionary earth and sea were 
anchored on his aching heart, as if the iron that 
entered into his soul was the solid, crushing im- 
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movable shadow of the hope that was gone from 
him. 

He had no thought of moving; distant sounds 
fell without meaning on his ears, till all at once 
he was startled by the shriek of a railway whistle, 
that began strangely so as to accompany and pro- 
long a sea-gull’s ery. The sound jarred upon his 
quivering frame, and with an ostrich-like instinct 
he hid his face, lying with upstretched arms upon 
the sandy slope. He sought to be alone with his 
erief, to gather all his strength together, if so be 
that he might bear its weight. And as if in answer 
to his desire, a space of silence was granted him, a 
respite from the sights and sounds of the outer 
world. He was alone with his grief; he seemed to 
be lying in a world apart, like one in bodily pain, 
whose only striving is to endure; and then all at 
once a rush of feeling, too massive to waste itself 
in the unspoken words of conscious thought, swept 
over his struggling will, Endurance was swallowed 
up in pain; he moaned aloud. He had tasted the 
bitterness of death; a death-like stillness fell upon 
soul and body. A low moan coming from far off 
seemed like the echo of his own lost utterance. But 
his sorrow would henceforth keep silence, and the 
melancholy wailing of the wind upon the telegraph 
wires grew louder and more frequent as cold gusts 
began to gather the mist into watery clouds. 
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Reuben was wet through, stiff, and weary to 
the point which makes change of place a luxurious 
change of uneasiness. He rose to his feet and 
stretched the cramped, chill limbs, and ran cold 
fingers through his salt wet hair. He made an 
effort to awake. It could not all be a bad dream, 
but a man should rouse himself to know the 
worst. What was the worst? His thought was, 
“T would sell my soul to be free to cut my throat 
to-night! The devil take it! Why isn’t there 
even a devil to take body and soul at a gift, when 
one asks nothing better than to be rid of both, to 
escape the curse of life’s long emptiness?” He was 
not an irreverent youth, nor much given to swearing 
as a rule, and the unwonted invocation helped to 
rouse him. He smiled rather grimly and said to 
himself, “Even if there were a devil to go to, it 
wouldn’t be much use now.” And then, standing 
upright in the mist, he looked at the mock rainbow 
over the sandbanks, and a vague temptation pos- 
sessed him. There was no hope, no outlook, no 
heaven of hope in front, no way of salvation for 
soul or body. Was it possible that there might 
be a pleasant way of sinning? “I wish ” he 
began, and then he laughed aloud and pulled him- 
self together more wakefully, and tried to put 





some sane merriment in his laugh. “I am glad 
I don’t wish for anything, if I can wish for no- 
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thing better than that there was a devil for me to 
go to!” | 

And so he went back to the station and caught 
the Parliamentary train to town; and his landlady 
hoped he had had a pleasant journey and would not 
fail to change his socks. ° 





hi 
Men our Brothers. 
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And here, as lamps across the bridge turn pale 
In London’s smokeless resurrection light, 


Dark breaks to dawn. —D. G. Rosertt. i ; 





Vi 


I NoTicE that nothing tells a truer tale about the set 
of a person’s prejudices or preferences than the thing 
which they put first in a comparison. If a man 
says his lady-love is ike the moon, if I were she I 
shouldn’t be best pleased, for it means he cares 
more about star-gazing than love. If a man says the 
murmur of an excited crowd is like the roaring of 
the sea, he may be able to tell you what the wild 
waves say, but he neither knows nor cares much 
about the feeling of a mass of men stirred by one 
voice and passion. And so it is proved that I don’t 
stand in the first rank among the votaries of nature 
when I confess that the sort of association that gives 
a pleasant feeling to a walk along the cliff in the 
October gales is that with the stream of traffic along 
the narrow pavement of a city street at noon, with the 
tide of brown or blackish human specks that pour 
over Blackfriars Bridge at nine in the morning, or 
the jostling torrent streaming through the doors when 
Exeter Hall is going to be packed from roof to ceiling 
with eager half-taught men in “ demonstration” of 
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some half-learnt lesson of political wisdom or justice. 
If I dash into the war of words myself, and turn for 
a moment the argument the way I wish, Ido not say 
to myself, “Such as this was the pleasure I felt 
when, bathing with our host, I learnt to dive through 
the breakers, drift with the back-draught to the right 
moment, and then dive again and swim with the 
current towards the chosen landing.” But I have 
felt instead among the London crowd, when the ex- 
citement of the passing contest was over, as if the 
charm of this face-to-face wrestling with the stream 
of kindred independent passions was to me something 
like that other pleasure felt by the skilled swimmer in 
the dangerous element he had learned to master. 

But in general I think the things that interest me 
are interesting in themselves without the help of 
metaphor. I do not care so much about the varia- 
tions in an individual lot as for the ever-growing 
intricacy of the relations between each set of lives 
and a thousand other sets. J would rather be dead, 
buried, and forgotten than have to live in sight of 
collisions and confusions one could do nothing to 
reconcile or harmonise. I can conceive no more 
fascinating ambition, no more entrancing aim than 
that of unravelling the tangled threads of popular 
desire, and choosing for the unconscious many the 
one path along which all may move straight towards 
the sought content. 
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You say it isn’t easy? If it were easy, where 
would the amusement be? If it were impossible, I 
for one should despair of finding an interest in life. 
If you go in for practical politics, you deliberately 
make it your business to discover and divine, in 
order to defeat, the involuntary opposition offered by 
shortsighted interests to a systematic advocacy of 
the universal best. Whether one succeeds or fails, 
the contest is worth trying, and at least ennui is 
impossible while it lasts. 

Of course, my political friends call me a doctrinaire 
prig when I want to stick inconveniently close to 
general principles, or they are getting indefensibly 
warm about a temporary expedient; and a reputa- 
tion for priggishness is rather fatal to one’s chance 
of becoming an accepted leader. But I would rather 
be free to want things done my own way than get 
more done by less logical demands. MHardly any of 
the men who have ruled their fellows have the 
supreme qualification of seeing their way straight to 
an absolutely ideal end. They grow impassioned 
and contend successfully over the establishment of 
a few axiomata media, which, to my mind, have 
neither the dignity of a first principle nor the urgency 
of a concrete fact. The “practical” politician 
struggles towards a favourite partial reform as I 
would have men strive for the very millennium; the 
sentimentalist cares for the wrongs and sufferings of 
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an injured few as I would have men care about the 
mere possibility of iniquitous pain; professional re- 
formers, demagogues, and agitators lose themselves, 
and are content to lose themselves, in working the 
machinery towards a near result, which is only of 
value to me as a means or a symbol of approach to 
some change of universal scope. The means are 
good and welcome, but they are all alike mere means, 
and I care no more for the means I have to use 
myself than for those which prove effective in an- 
other hand. In fact, I think I care less: one’s own 
range of action is so narrow, and one sees all round 
one’s own blunders; but if somebody else, from 
whom one does not expect infallibility at starting, 
does of his own accord, even in part, what we could 
only earn our own self-respect by doing completely 
and triumphantly, it seems so much clear, unex- 
pected gain. 

And then if, instead of being unforeseen, the plea- 
sure has been carefully prepared by our own hands, 
if we have knowingly helped our neighbour towards 
the wisdom with which he delights us now, there is 
a double or triple satisfaction left for the mind to 
ruminate upon, We have planted a tree which will 
bear fruit, though our own efforts were barren always ; 
and besides the fruit for this generation,. seedlings 
and suckers will increase and multiply, so that in 
them the parent stock may remain green for ever. I 
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have the keenest sense of the usefulness of men who 
are not much missed when they die, because their 
power has been spent in rearing inheritors of their 
own work and purpose. I think the Buddhists say, 
‘Blessed is he who has shown the way,” @e., who 
has shown it to others, whether he travelled far along 
it himself or no. 

Entanglement in exacting practical affairs is not 
conducive to poetical meditation, even at the most 
witching hour of night. But on one particular occa- 
sion I had a companion, an intelligent fellow, but 
with something of the poetic temperament and a 
melancholy twist, that, if he had been an artist 
instead of a plasterer, would have inspired medita- 
tions to the full as dismal as those of our friend 
“Reuben.” We had our way to make through 
London pretty nearly from north-east to south-west, 
and his running comments upon all we saw helped 
to fix the common sights in my memory. We had 
been at a local Trade Union meeting somewhere 
between Whitechapel and Stepney, and when we 
left, nearer one than twelve, it appeared that my 
friend had told his wife not to expect him home 
that night, as he would be kept late and could stop 
with a chum in the neighbourhood of the meeting. 
This friend’s wife turned out to be ill, and as Waters 
had to be at work in Lambeth by six, he agreed to halt 


in my chambers for the two or three hours’ interval. 
K 
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I was in good spirits after an interesting discus- 
sion of what seemed to me an important and pro- 
mising idea. Waters was indignant and depressed 
because the idea was met by opposition of a narrow 
and apparently selfish kind. The scheme was for 
a so-called “Federalisation” of the various trade 
societies throughout the country, a fusion of inte- 
rests between the men of different trades, like the 
amalgamation already varried out in many important 
trades of independent local unions. Theoretically 
it seemed a logical, and indeed inevitable, develop- 
ment of the fundamental principles of trade union- 
ism ; it seemed asif the labourer could only be really 
strong through association when all the different 
industries were pledged to support and reinforce 
each other in all reasonable demands, and to restrain 
unreasonable demands by the check of a responsible 
public opinion. 

Just as it has been found that the men in one 
town or one workshop will threaten a strike upon 
trivial personal grounds which the trade society as 
a body disallows, so it is to be expected that the 
excited passions of a large and united body of men 
may sometimes need to be overruled by the sober 
counsels of disinterested persons of their own class ; 
that sailors might preach forbearance to weavers, 
and weavers patience and moderation to masons. 
In large towns the “Trade Council” aims at doing 
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locally what a federal union of the trades would do 
for all England, and in my ignorance I thought the 
scheme had only to be proposed to meet with a 
hearty welcome, notably from the existing trade 
councils, whose dignity, I argued, must be increased 
by their acting as intermediaries between the small 
and large assemblies representing all the trades. 
But there are ambitions of all degrees of narrow- 
ness, and the men who are accustomed to be of 
chief consequence on the trade council of a large 
town do not care to sink their importance by taking 
a subordinate part in a really national scheme; and 
there was some justification even for the doubts of 
honest and unselfish practical men, who saw that 
some of the most talkative promoters of the new 
scheme were men who had not a solid reputation 
for industry and good faith in their own trade or 
neighbourhood. It was a repetition in small of the 
old experience that visionaries and charlatans are 
more ready to take up with even true new lights 
than the sober mass of practical men. 

Waters was one of the exceptional men who see 
the broadest questions in a fair light without losing 
their grasp of the material details; and just because 
he knew the scheme to be practical and possible, he 
was the more discouraged by finding it meet with 
but flimsy support and substantial opposition. I 
said, by way of encouragement, it was not so far 
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from the present standpoint to the realisation of 
our wishes here, as it was from the old conspiracy 
laws to the present state of things: with time and 
patience we should arrive, as our predecessors had 
done. 

He said, “Aye; and at the same cost. Did you 
ever think how many of the best men of two or three 
generations felt their hearts breaking, day by day, 
because of just such slowness in the progress towards 
right ?” 

I tried again, with my own favourite topic of | 
consolation : “ It is pleasant anyway to see that there 
is a possible solution of our difficulties; that the 
only thing needed is to bring the practical leaders 
over to see the solution as their own,—there are no 
insuperable obstacles.” 

He said, stopping as he spoke, and taking hold of 
the lamp-post by way of a mov ow for his eloquence, 
“T beg your pardon, Mr. James; but if you will allow 
me to say so, you, and gentlemen like you, remind 
me very much of the poet Wordsworth.” 

I tried to intimate that this was an undeserved 
compliment, but he proceeded to explain that it was 
intended otherwise. 

“ T had never read much of Wordsworth,” he con- 
tinued, “till after something John Mill said to me 
once, much the same as what I read afterwards in 
his autobiography. I believed in Mill in a way one 
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seldom believes in any one, least of all in gentlemen 
and philosophers; and I bought a complete edition 
of Wordsworth, and spent one winter’s evenings in 
reading his poems well through. And the conclu- 
sion I came to was, that he might be very good 
reading for ladies and gentlemen who had never felt 
anything like the French Revolution themselves. 
Much of it was fine poetry for everybody; but what 
Mill praised in it was only good morality for born 
aristocrats, who wanted to learn a little humanity, 
but were never likely to carry their learning too far. 
I never liked Shelley so well as when he saw through 
Peter Bell the Second and his | 


Dim recollections 
Of pedlars tramping on their rounds; | 
Milk pans and pails, and odd collections 
Of saws and proverbs, and reflections 
Old parsons make in burying-grounds, 


‘Burns, Shelley were with us, as Browning says, 
but Wordsworth—I should have liked to tell him to 
his solemn face that shepherds, pedlars, mad women, 
and all, were good for something more than figures 
in a landscape for him to feel wise and good in 
looking at. 

“The landscape J see is the other way. I was at 
Manchester for a Trades Congress once, and went 
up to the Cumberland lakes for the Saturday to 
Monday after. All Sunday I roamed upon the bare 
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hills without meeting a living soul, and I grew 
savage to think of this glorious nature being enjoyed 
alone by a poet who cared no more for his fellowmen 
than for the picturesque stones and daffodils; while 
Ak , the brassfounder, 
and V , whom you knew in Westminster, and I 
and thousands more, who could love the stones and 








, the engineer, and P 





flowers as well as Wordsworth, and our brethren 
as our very selves, we by a fluke see these hills once 
in a lifetime, if then, and then perhaps not without 
grudging the few shillings that we think should 
have gone elsewhere than on two or three days’ 
pleasuring. Well, if you'll forgive me for saying so, 
when swells like you come among us and try to 
understand what we want, and do your best to help 
us, we can’t help feeling now and then that what is 
life and death to us is after all only a moral kind 
of play to you. Like Wordsworth and his peasants, 
you make a kind of picture to yourselves of the life 
of the people, only you do it in scientific prose, 
instead of in poetry, that I can enjoy well enough 
when I forget the moral. Your pictures and his 
may be true enough—that isn’t my quarrel; but we 
want to live our own lives, not to sit for our pictures 
to be hung up in statesmen’s libraries. You say, 
‘Let’s have a correct likeness first, and then we shall 
know where we are and be able to help.’ But we feed 
all that you want to draw and more than you can 
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see towards it, and the people won’t stand still when 
they are hungry or in hot anger to let you find out 
things about them that they know by heart them- 
selves already, and they aren’t grateful to those who 
ask them. And then I begin to think no one from 
outside can help us—no one who doesn’t feel heart 
and soul with us, as no one can feel who has never 
had the chance of doing more than sympathise ; and 
that we must wait for one of ourselves with brains 
to understand and power to act even while he feels. 
—But this is uncivil, ungrateful talk, for which I ask 
your pardon, sir. I daresay you'll understand enough 
of how we feel to excuse my saying what comes 
uppermost.” 

I frankly owned that Waters’ instinct was just 
enough. As to Wordsworth, it may be part of my 
Philistinism, but I don’t above half like him, and 
wasn't sorry to be furnished with a reason why. 
But as I understood something of my friend’s grounds 
for irritation, I trusted that he might see enough of 
the other side to excuse my reluctance to surrender 
the intellectual freedom with which one starts, by 
abandoning oneself altogether to the current of 
sympathetic anger. When one has the good luck 
not to be the victim of a bad custom in the boot 
trade, does it make one a more useful citizen to feel 
as if the abolition of that custom was the most 
urgent duty laid on men? For a shoemaker the 
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evil has its natural place and proportion in life, but 
if we—I said to him—“ If we are to succeed in help- 
ing you at all, I think it must be chiefly at first by 
clearing away the mechanical difficulties in the way 
of your helping yourselves. The social machinery 
hinders you now, we ought to tinker at it till we 
make it help instead; and that is in itself such a 
troublesome job that I am not sure whether you 
need grudge us the unsubstantial pay of a little 
harmless self-satisfaction when for a moment we 
think we see the track clear for a few yards in the 
jungle ahead, though we have still to get the troops 
and baggage waggons over the ground.” 

We had been standing still during this discussion, 
and a policeman had stopped a few yards off to look 
at us. Waters jerked his shoulder towards the 
representative of the law and said, “No. g1 thinks 
we are a suspicious-looking pair, and I suppose you 
would like me to be thankful that nevertheless we 
two meet as friends, with no worse aim than that of 
setting the world to rights.’ I assented, and felt 
mightily inclined to pass my arm through his as 
we walked on and dropped into broken chat on less 
exciting themes, but I did not dare. The motion 
was natural, for we had reached the point of friendly 
freedom at which home truths can be exchanged ; 
and it is possible he would have felt this as I did, 
and not have resented the familiarity at the moment, 
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But then we should meet again, he in the company 
of his daily associates, and I among mine; and I 
dreaded the involuntary, almost inevitable, jar to so 
susceptible a nature when he imagined that such or 
such a stately swell, who might take my arm con- 
descendingly in St. James’ Street, would stare at the 
notion of my taking his in Curtain Road. So we 
walked on side by side, merely keeping step to- 
cether. . 

Presently, to prevent the silence lasting so long 
as to make it awkward to speak again, I said the 
interminableness of London streets was a thing I 
never quite got used to. He agreed, and linked his 
assent on to our former subject by the remark that 
it was easier to interest oneself in statistics about so 
many thousand persons, than in their actual bodily 
presence as symbolised by so many miles of dwelling 
and sleeping rooms. “ Cities,’ he went on, “have a 
solitude of their own, and I shouldn’t quarrel with a 
poet who dwelt upon the crowded life as a sort of 
background, an inanimate scenery in front of which 
the little group of actors we see and know play out 
their part. When men are crowded together in 
great numbers, we cannot see them all at once as 
men; at least, the only human element that can be 
brought before us vividly is the common beginning, 
end, and middle of their lives as shown in the figures, 
that always seem so inhumanly dry, about births, 
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deaths, and marriages. And yet it is just as real 
and moving a fate that you and I or any other 
mother’s son should spend.our days among this 
forest of hearths and doorways, as that another 
branch of our same race should spend the years in 
company with dumb beasts, rarely or never seeing 
an unknown human face. In a single stroll we 
pass a thousand living men; we don’t so much as 
note their features; and yet each one has a life of 
his own in which the rest have no place save as an 
unnoticed background. Imagine the still mountains 
compact of a million heaped-up, eager, conscious 
lives, and yet as still as the waste lying before us 
now.” 

He stopped and pointed. We had reached a kind 
of carrefour; a wide road with a tramway ended 
where it was crossed at an oblique angle by another 
narrower but still busy thoroughfare; opposite the 
tramway two converging squalid streets met at this 
centre, and at right angles to it a dark, straight 
street, once of solemn, middle-class respectability, 
opened with a protest against the lurid glare of the 
gas-lamps and gin-palaces which stood sentinel at 
every other corner. I looked all round; it was not 
the first time by many I had passed through such 
scenes, but then I had not been forced to halt and 
note their features by a comrade to whom no scene 
could be expressionless. I am no hand at descrip- 
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tions, and when I compare my recollections of that 
night with the other street scenes I have tried to 
notice since, I know that I only saw by the light of 
his stronger feeling, 

The air of London streets by night is almost always 
brown, the colour that is fog by daylight; this dark- 
ness fills the vistas down opening streets, it hangs 
between the houses, and stretches like a level sea 
between the roofs and lowest clouds; but in this 
region it is seldom one so much as sees the clouds 
that hide the starlight; one sees so little through the 


thick brown air that it serves itself for a cloud— — 


veiling no gods, however. Now and then a red 
window opens through the darkness, like the flash 
in mid-air from a lighthouse when storms hide the 
solid building. One must know beforehand what is 
there to guess that the light pours from the unveiled 
window of some seventh story in a warehouse, where 
night is being turned into day over an urgent job; 
or it may be merely the illuminated face of a church 
clock, with the tower, and the hands and figures 
blotted out alike, or the shell of an advertising magic 
lantern, with black letters in praise of somebody’s 
boots or hats, ready to break out in relief against the 
light. 

But everywhere upon the dull brown pervading 
mist there rests the reflection of a lurid glare from 
the dim gas-lamps, and the light that leaks through 
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shop-fronts and the closed shutters or ragged 
blinds, behind which women sew, and some—thank 
God !—some households gather in homely happiness 
for the evening’s rest. And as the streets darken, 
when the last shops are closed, and the ragged chil- 
dren have almost disappeared up mysterious courts 
and archways, when the wheel traffic is ending, and 
only a few rapid, silent passengers are scattered on 
the footway, it seems as if the dim light by which 
all the children of misery grope their way to an 
early death was turned inwards; the streets are 
darker, but the glow upon the murk air only seems 
the deeper red, as if, like glow-worms in the 
dark, each smoking lamp or flaring farthing candle 
flickered with a living light, casting upon the 
sombre streets the sad shadow of the slow agony 
and dumb strivings of stupid, drunken, caged hu- 
manity. 

As darkness that may be felt, the silence falls like 
lead, more heart-breaking than the rarer shouts from 
a brawling party still unwilling to seek its comfort- 
less lair within. The strange half light seemed to 
mask the sordid familiarity of the street prospect, 
the subdued passion in my companion’s voice added 
to the sense of awe; it was like a dream, in which 
some new poet, wise and merciful and stern, led the 
way through a real Inferno, where sins and judg- 
ments walked hand in hand, and the children shared . 
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‘their fathers’ load. The air seemed to grow hotter 
and heavier; the red darkness reminded me of the 
glare round the horizon from the furnaces at night 
in the midland Black Country, but the sultriness, I 
thought, could come from no honest fire of coals. I 
heard the tramp of heavy measured steps upon the 
pavement, and something like a fear startled me for 
a moment. If this was hell, who but I could be the 
criminal, the stranger keeping the laws of another 
land ? 

Waters too seemed oppressed. He had been 
standing bareheaded, and now turned his face up- 
wards, and as he said “ Thunder,” I felt large drops 
of rain fall one by one. We started on our way 
again, walking briskly, but we had still far to go, and 
as we reached London Wall, the slowly gathering 
storm broke over us. As if at the signal of a clap of 
thunder, the clouds came down in torrents, and my 
friend had a day’s work to do without changing his 
clothes. We turned for shelter into the first wide 
doorway, where another pair of wayfarers had taken 
refuge before us. They did not notice us, but I 
looked under cover of my umbrella, and I cannot 
forget the two faces that I saw. A tall young 
soldier, very young, with a small oval face, brown 
hair, and just good, honest, boyish features, but he 
was looking at the girl who held his arm with an 
expression I had no words to represent. I can only’ 
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describe it now to those who have seen Salvini in 
Othello. If you have seen his 
Come, Desdemona, I have but an hour 
Of love, 

you have seen the look with which this transfigured 
ploughboy looked at his sweetheart’s face. And she? 
Some years his senior, and looking maybe older than 
her age, the girl’s thin, plain face had a hard, eager 
look, her eyes moved restlessly, and her laugh 
sounded strained. They had been at some music- 
hall together, and were comparing the amusement 
of this and other evenings. The faces interested 
me, and I fancied I knew the boy’s regiment, but 
I did not care to hear the talk. Presently, however, 
the girl’s voice seemed to be raised; she was only 
asking, “ Did you ever go to the Oxford?” and then, 
in a hurried, uneasy tone, like the scared restlessness 
of her eyes, she added, “I went once with a cousin.” 
It was still the first act, and Othello only smiled 
beatifically. The rain still fell, we affected to turn 
our backs upon the couple and their voices sank ; 
presently Waters burst out, “I can’t stand this!” 
and strode off furiously through the rain. He had 
keen ears, and when I overtook him he said he 
could not bear to hear the woman lying; she was 
asking the lad for money and then pretending she 
did not like to take it; he raged inwardly; the 
divine dreaming of the youth was nothing to him, 
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nothing to set against our instinct that his bliss 
would be a shortlived dream; but the end of his 
indignation was charitable in a way. He cursed 
the girl and her whole tribe, and yet he turned 
angrily to me: “She may be doing no harm beyond 
just cheating the boy out of his few spare shillings ; 
she may work honestly for a starving pittance, and 
take those few shillings home as dutifully as any 
other earnings!” 

We hurried on through the blinding storm; the 
rain came down like slanting sheets of water, and 
then as it beat upon the pavement, the drops re- 
bounded and rose like a low mist along the street 
and the dark glittering pavement’; and then as the 
drops grew smaller the patter sank into a hiss as if 
the earth itself were hot, and the fierce showers were 
turned to steam as they touched the burning crust. 
The air was heavy; there was no coolness in the 
wind that now and then swept along the ground 
whirling together the low mist and steaming spray, 
which by some trick of sense looked white as it 
drifted through the lurid, Malebolgian night. 

We were near the Temple, and after the manner 
of thundershowers the rain was ceasing as we 
reached cover. It was three oclock; we were 
both wet through, and I had no fire to dry Waters’ 
clothes; but I offered him a bath, while I boiled 
some water over the gas for coffee, and tossed him — 
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a dry suit with the hope he wasn’t too much 
of an aristocrat to wear another man’s clothes 
when his own were drenched. He laughed 
pleasantly and submitted, and in a shghtly worn 
shooting suit of mine looked more of a gentleman 
than in his own Sunday clothes. He had taste 
enough to see, and too little vanity to be vexed 
at this, and it was in a pleasant tone of equality 
that he laughed at the impossibility of men being 
really equal, while they couldn’t all afford to em- 
ploy the same tailors. This launched us in: fresh 
discussion as to whether there was really any- 
thing in the finest fruits of social civilisation 
which might not, if we all pleased, be made 
cheaply accessible to every one, and whether, 
further, this same every one could and would be 
found able to enjoy the accessible good. A couple 
of hours passed wakefully over coffee, cigars, and 
this inexhaustible theme. 

Then it was time for him to start, and as I 
couldn’t, for very shame, go to sleep when my 
friend’s day’s work began, I decided to walk with 
him across the river to Waterloo, and run down 
by the 5.40 train to breakfast with the secretary 
of a new branch of the Agricultural Labourers’ 
Union. He had wanted me to come later in the 
day to a projected meeting, but other engagements 
forbade, and I was glad of the chance to see him 
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all the same, and get him to take up the two or 
three suggestions I should have liked to make to his 
members myself. I should thus be back in town 
by twelve, when a case I was engaged in threatened 
to come on, and also—right or wrong, I must con- 
fess this weighed with me a little—Waters would 
not be disturbed in his plastering by any scorn for 
gentlemanly idleness. JI ought not, however, to 
have thought of such a chance, for the radical 
refinement of his nature proved itself by the 
dropping of all half-bred, jealous susceptibilities 
the moment he became my guest. 

We were good friends before, but the night’s 
intercourse left our friendship more confiding; for 
this reason I am glad it should be remembered, 
and remembered, if my friends will be so kind, in 
association with the morning, not the midnight 
sky. 

At five oclock we sallied forth again, just as 
the first cold glimmer of daylight began to put 
out the street lamps. We walked by the riverside, 
but the reflection of the curving rows of light in 
the water had lost its brilliancy, and as yet the 
sky was all dark, unbroken grey, the smooth dull 
grey which is the surest herald of a hot sun at 
noon. It was too early for my train, so we walked 
together as far as Westminster. 

There had been a long sitting, and Pat O’Reilly, 
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who lives over the water, hailed me hilariously 
from a cab as he was rattling home across the 
bridge. I said to Waters, “So we are not the only 
ones who have been making a night of it.” 

It is one of his eccentricities to despise parlia- 
mentary government, and he scowled (I wasn’t in 
the House then), “Perhaps we are the only ones 
who haven’t been doing mischief the while.” 

After all, he is less accustomed to do without his 
night’s rest than I am, and he was suffering from the 
reaction after an unwonted strain. We stopped in 
the ,middle of Westminster Bridge, and he gave a 
troubled sigh. 

“*Man goeth forth unto his work and to his 
labour till the evening. I’ve nothing to say 
against that, and it is very difficult to know, when 
we are grumbling against our lot, whether we are 
wanting to shirk the common, wholesome discipline 
of labour, or whether we merely want to divide the 
load more fairly ; whether we are wanting others to 
work with us of their own accord, or whether we 
want, in malice or charity, to make them work by 
force, since they won’t choose for themselves what 
they tell us is the noblest calling. And if I, who 
have tried to see things fairly, and have nothing in 
particular to complain of myself—(we’ve got the nine 
hours, and I take forty shillings a week pretty well all 
the year round)—if I can’t help feeling this sort of 
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angry doubt sometimes, can you wonder that there is 
the anger always without the doubt among the hun- 
dreds of thousands who sometimes work long hours for 
low pay, and sometimes walk the streets for no pay 
at all, who want more money than they can earn 
for pleasures that are, after all, no worse and far less 
costly than those rich scamps enjoy without having 
to earn the chance, and who would like best of all 
to be as idly extravagant as their idlest ‘ betters’ ? 
It’s a tangled job altogether, and though I don’t 
suppose we should mend it by making a clean sweep, 
unless we all grew wiser first, one feels sometimes 
as if it would be a relief just to clear the ground 
of everything that is, so that you and I at least 
might have no share of responsibility in so much 
that’s wrong.” 

The good fellow delivered himself of this chari- 
tably subversive sentence in a slow, meditative way, 
that was not without its humorous aspect. We 
leant against the parapet of the bridge and looked 
up and down the full stream. Towards the east the 
grey mist seemed to be sinking slowly downwards, 
the clouds were vanishing into a light haze overhead 
and thickening fog below. The dome and cupola of 
the cathedral just showed above the mist, and some- 
thing like the ghost of a pale twilight illuminated 
the shadowy apparition. And upon the river below, 
where the brown fog was thickest, suddenly there 
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shone out sparkles, red and bright like the rising 
sun, which we did not see. 

Waters was easily turned from the contemplation 
of his wrongs, “I always wonder,” he said, “ why 
the ripples see the sun before we do.” 

I am generally divided between contempt for the 
narrowness of these men when they rail at the few 
for grievances which they themselves could redress 
with a strong hand if they pleased, and admira- 
tion for the magnanimity with which they tolerate 
their weak oppressors. The fortunes of the world 
turn upon the magnanimity of its conquerors. LI 
asked Waters if he had read Machiavelli—he reads 
Italian, and is an admirer of Leopardi—and when he 
said no, I quoted the lLnes— 

Et é€ esempre ft: e sempre fia, 
Che ’]1 bene succeda al male, il male al ben, 
EV unsempre cagion dell’ altro sia. 

“They are the key to the stationary revolutions of 
the past; if the selfish many merely divide the spoils 
of the selfish few, it all has to begin over again, and 
will end no better than before. Say the victory is 
in your hands now; you are the strongest; your right- 
ful dues have been denied; you have your brother by 
the throat; he is in your power. Suppose he says, 
hke an ancient debtor, ‘Have patience with me, and 
I will pay thee all’ ?” 

Waters gave a low whistle. “That’s one way of 
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putting it. You aristocrats are too clever by half. 
‘Have patience with me and I will pay thee all!’ 
So we are the unmerciful creditors!” And he 
laughed again with frank amusement. 

There was a coffee-stall at the corner of the Bridge, 
where our ways parted. A crossing-sweeper, got up 
a la Turque, whom I had always taken to be a sham, 
was having his breakfast there. I answered, “ Nay, 
the world’s future turns upon your showing mercy. 
Have patience with us, and, Inshallah! we will pay 
you all!” 

We shook hands and parted; but I turned back 
once more to say, “If you have patience, and we do 
not pay, make a clean sweep then.” 





DEE. 


Looking in the Glass. 





Nondum amabam et amare amabam: querebam quod amarem, 
-amans amare, et oderam securitatem, et viam sine muscipulis. 
; —S. AUGUSTINE. 





WIT: 


I Am not going to trace “the epitaph of glory fled,” 
but of a mistake that stopped so long to look in the 
glass that it never got itself fairly made. I always 
feel sorry for the noxious plants, fungi, affections, 
reptiles, and ambitions that humanity sends half 
crown to Hades. Poor Hades, too, thus populated 
like a new Van Diemen’s Land! But to the point. 
It has done nothing but rain for the last week; 
yesterday twelvemonths was gloriously fine. I went, 
as was my custom in those days, to watch the setting 
sun and the rising tide from.the dangerous height 
of the Camel’s Back, otherwise known as the Slab, 
a miniature rocky peninsula, so called from its pecu- 
liar shape and the character of its western surface— 
a sheer reach of unbroken rock, rising some eighty 
feet from an inaccessible shingle beach. The strata 
have been half inverted and then stayed, so that the 
action of rain and land streams cleaves the grain of 
the rock in an almost vertical line. This curious 
cliff stretches out into the Atlantic at right angles 
to the shore; its eastern side is steep but jagged; 
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the top is an horizontal aréte, a faint sheep-track 
taking up all the width, and even this is interrupted 
by one pinnacle—the hump of the camel—round 
which you must scramble to reach the end, where 
showers of snowy foam dash up from the rocks 
below. In windy weather this pathway was not 
practicable at all. The tale was told of a coast- 
guardman who was blown off it into the sea, as he 
was trying to carry the rocket apparatus to the end 
in reach of a sinking smack with three men holding 
on to the rigging. Once or twice, without any assign- 
able cause, my head failed me at the passage, and I 
turned back. Ordinarily I went on to a spot about 
two yards from the end of the point, where the 
rock had begun to break up into spray-worn frag- 
ments, and the escarpment was a shade less steep. 
Here, on a slope like a not too gothic gable, are two 
ledges, just wide enough to serve, one as seat, and 
the other as footstool to any lover of uninhabited 
nature. The real charm of the seashore is in its 
lifelessness. 

On the afternoon I speak of, I had been sitting 
some two hours divided between Beranger’s songs 
and the sense of perilous ease attendant on perfect 
physical comfort in a situation where the nerves are 
not quite at rest. The whole of the narrow cove 
below me, or rather behind—for~deep water was 
running at my feet, and I had to look backwards 
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to realise the height of the straight, foreshortened 
precipice, down which the eye fell easily—the rugged 
inlet that had taken lives, bad and indifferent, seemed 
filled up to the overhanging turf at top with a rosy 
mist. The sky had been too cloudless for much dis- 
play of colouring, but the crimson afterglow was 
deep and oppressive, It was one of those nights when 
the brassy red of the heavens’ concave seems im- 
pending to crush the beholder; it draws nearer and 
nearer, and then—I for one had rather die under its 
ever-nearing weight—then the glorious blood of gods, 
. the awful spiritual life, curdles and pales; black cin- 
ders and ashy emptiness mock the sight, and a chill 
of disappointment and self-contempt ends the diur- 
nal tragedy. 

So it was once more, and then an afterpiece of 
' moony resignation; the icy horrors of another sun- 
rise have frightened back to us the softest breezes 
of noon, a less arrogant luminary rewards our forti- 
tude, and a purer light streams over sea and sky; 
but the earth is grey till morning—pale grey with 
sharp black shadows. 

But the last ray of sunlight had not quite left the 
sky I was watching shiveringly; the plash of the 
waves deadens every other sound, and I did not hear 
a footstep on the path behind me. I started and 
nearly slipped—where shall I find another so easy 
descent to the ghostly groves of Avernus ?—when 
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a light rug was thrown softly on my shoulders from 
above. I looked up, and saw dimly the face of a 
man, some five-and-thirty, whose features struck me 
as familiar—I was going to say pleasing. I, at any 
rate, liked the ox-like melancholy of his dark brown 
eyes, and the gentleness, which one is almost obliged 
to call sweetness, of his smile, candid lke that of a 
German professor. He smiled while apologising for 
the abruptness with which he had executed Mrs. 
Latham Brown’s commission, and dilating on her 
anxiety lest the sudden chill should affect my chest, 
then supposed to be delicate. I gravely thanked 
him for having removed the only difficulty in the 
way of my passing the night where I was, and then 
he continued to talk. 

He (I soon recognised Mr. Herbert L——) had 
arrived unexpectedly on a visit to his cousins; this 
was the beginning—of our acquaintance, I mean. 
Let me make haste on to the end—the end, because 
of course it is a chance whether we meet again after 
he has traced most rivers in Asia and Africa to their 
very uninteresting sources. In the course of the 
next month we met constantly, as people do in the 
country, and as constantly fell into the inconclusive, 
desultory converse touching nature, art, and their 
compound humanity, natural to people not old or 
illustrious enough to have lost the trick of opinion- 
atedness. He had a knack of turning up at all my 
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favourite haunts, and did so with such a fatality, 
that I had a momentary and absurd feeling of injury 
at his not having discovered my chief favourite of 
all, where I went before breakfast the morning of 
the day we left Westream. 

The approach was through the abbey grounds, an 
unoccupied pleasure seat much favoured by tourists. 
Avoiding the house, one passed into a rough shrub- 
bery path winding downwards on the left hand, and 
on the right shortly ending in a rock-hewn stair- 
ease. This I followed through a natural fissure 
enlarged by art, and emerged on a belfry-like ledge, 
just broad enough to give standing room for two, or 
to let the solitary visitor lie at length, and, leaning 
on his elbows, look over the edge and watch the 
pebbles drop sheer into the blue water. I was near 
the top of a precipitous sandstone cliff, on the face 
of which sea-ferns and choice flowers defied the 
collector; immediately below was a deep inlet of 
clear water washing into quaint, inaccessible caverns; 
in front an overhanging rock threatening my loop- 
hole from above, while the mossy twisted roots and 
stem of a stunted oak made a pillow for arm and 
‘head. Hereon I leant, losing count of time as the 
dazzling sun, the cool glitter of the early hour, the 
startled breaths of a southern wind, the gulls swoop- 
ing and sailing beneath me, lulled me into a sort of 
dizzy rapture, till the pleasure melted into a half- 
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conscious dread—could it be that Nature’s gifts were 
free?—and I wholly woke, and, roused with difficulty, 
doubted what such dream, such vision might show. 

That is the wooing of the great god Pan. Love is 
loneliness; the self expands to cherish all it can 
embrace, and, reflected upon its adopted mirror, it 
expands and ascends till it becomes too subtle for a 
medium, and then it is reabsorbed into the selfish, 
soulless beloved. Bah! I gaze from a height on the 
lovely colours of sky and seaweed till I envy the 
birds their seasick rocking in mid-air, and would 
fain dissolve into the view; but I am sane enough 
to know that pebbles are hard, and a corpse devoured 
by crabs as unpicturesque as the public-houses where 
coroners’ juries sit; so I forbear to throw myself 
headlong. But, as I say, that is the wooing of the 
great god Pan, and it is even so the daughters of 
men are won. Who will teach them that lovers’ 
hearts are harder than flinty shingle, and that ’twere 
better crabs should multiply than sinners ? 

I paid my farewells to this spot uninterrupted. 
It was but three weeks ere we went our several 
ways, but I felt as if something was gone to which 
I had accustomed myself. During a short visit to 
Mrs. in town, I met him again in society, which 
allowed of shorter téte-d-tétes than Westream, and 
I attributed to the change of circumstances the fact 
of his adopting a more demonstrative and less con- 
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fidential manner; and yet I never knew any one try 
to flirt with me. When I went home, I could not 
read steadily, I wrote spasmodically, I dawdled away 
the days; it seemed as if something must happen to 
break up my habits, and it was not worth while 
renewing them for so short a time. By and by 
he came down to our neighbourhood, to see his 
publisher and the country, he said: to see me, my 
aunt’s maid slowly and reluctantly began to suspect. 
I do believe she thinks my aunt and I stay single 
out of deference to her advice. 

The next two months were the most miserable of 
my life. There is no disguising the fact. Herbert 
and I (we learnt to use Christian names in Cornwall) 
—Herbert and I might have loved each other more 
passionately than three-fourths of the couples joined 
together in holy matrimony; but there was no faith 
in our love, so pride was stronger than it. He might 
have taught me to love him, I might have led him to 
wish to teach; instead, we both felt like moths of one 
mind in view of a brilliant candle. In marrying me, 
he would have sacrificed strong tastes to a preference 
that would need explaining to his friends; in marry- 
ing him, I should have made the sacrifice of proud self- 
sufficiency which some women will only render to 
Sathanas eloquent as an angel of light. (And only 
genius and dishonesty are eloquent, but the first is 
rare; that is why good women misplace their affection.) 
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A woman who is won before she is wooed is the 
worst part of a man: I did not even wish to be 
wooed, He thought me cold; I thought him—well, 
for a poet, ungenerous ; for a man, irresolute.’ Some- 
times I was possessed with a nervous terror lest he 
should speak words which must put an end to the 
armed neutrality of our friendship, and yet I would 
have given worlds could we have come to an un- 
derstanding, on points concerning which there was 
nothing to explain, even if they had admitted of ~ 
explanation. Had we loved—for, mind you, we 
never really went as far as that—had we loved, we 
should have aimé d’amour, as our neighbours say; 
but a grande passion is dangerous: fate balances it 
impartially between heaven and hell, and chance 
may turn the scale either way. We were each 
jealous, not of any third person, but of the part of 
each other's mind which maintained its indepen- 
dence: we were each prudent; he would not risk 
his material, nor I my spiritual future: we were 
each unjust, in throwing on the other the blame of 
our own conduct and character: we both, I think, 
regretted the difficulties these placed in the way of 
the harmony we both, I think, desired. His—what 
shall I callit? It was half admiration and a quar- 
ter liking ;—his feelings towards me were manifest 
enough to have compromised any one less “ serious” 
than myself with any one younger or less important 
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than him. As it was, my friends—had I had any to 
speak of—might, on the face of it, have accused him of 
trifling with my feelings, had they credited me with 
such weaknesses ; yet at this moment he believes, I 
have no doubt, that it only rested with me to accept 
and recompense the homage he had not quite made 
up his mind to tender. Love bought with coquetry, 
or at least with the frank appeals of voluntary 
fascination, may be as deep and true as any, but 
the price put it out of my reach. Have I, then, 
anything to complain of or regret? I do neither, 
because I make a rule of not regretting what follows 
from the known and accepted nature of things, Yet 
it is certain that to part from Herbert L with 
the possibilities of our relation undeveloped was the 
first and only purely personal and sentimental grief 





I remember to have experienced. 

I had better come back to narrative. Just six 
months ago, at nine in the evening, the moon was 
beginning to shine and the air to soften after a 
frosty day. I can never resist the temptation of 
that opaque, blue brilliancy. I threw the window 
up and stepped out on the lawn,-sent Willy to tell 
the elders I was gone down to the sea, and without 
waiting for remonstrances about (night air or tipsy 
sailors, I jumped down the garden wall, and hurrying 
over the heaps of mal-odorous débris beyond, soon 


reached the firm sand. 
. M 
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Then I began to feel the silence and solitude op- 
pressive, and I walked faster and faster, as if to escape 
from it. I was horribly afraid of the dark as a child, 
and my own shadow on the broad sands gave me 
even then a kind of shiver. I felt almost as if I 
had escaped an enemy when I reached the broken 
rocks where I could not see it; there was comfort 
in the fragments of sandstone, in the ivy hanging 
down to the water’s edge, in the seaweed reefs—in 
anything that shared that sweet heartless light. I 
had been striding on over the rough stones for per- 
haps ten minutes when I heard steps and then his 
voice. He had called to bid us good-bye, and my 
aunt had begged him to overtake, protect, and bring 
me back; he said nothing about the last. We came 
soon to a little shingly cove, and I sat down upon 
the pebbles still glistening in the moonlight from 
' the receding tide (except clumps of heather there 
is no better couch than fine shingle). He asked my 
leave to light a cigar, and I praised the fragrant 
fumes as I threw stones from one hand to the other, 
or into a little pool on my left. The wind was' from 
the land, and by and by I heard eleven strike; we 
rose simultaneously, and neither spoke till we were 
half-way over the reach of sand. 

Then I turned to look at the water; little but 
foam to be seen sweeping down with the furious 
back-draught of the waves, or tossed high into the 
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moonlight on rough crests shutting out the horizon. 
He asked me, I think, why I was so fond of the 
sea. I answered sleepily that I felt sorry for it; 
the moon and the earth were tyrannical, and I 
should like the ocean with one deep sigh to find its 
level over all, and then its laboured breathing would 
not seem so painful tome. Then another silence. 
As we neared the house he said, “I think I shall 
join that tour, Hester.” 

I: “They have an attractive programme.” 

He: “Yes: a three years’ absence from England.” 

I: “One place is very like another.” 

He: “And one woman ?” 

I: “No; there is a difference amongst them : 
some are handsome and some plain; all strange 
countries have their beauties.” 

He: “I did not mean physically; some women 
have a husband, and some a cat,—ora mastiff. Could 
you ever care for any one besides Mephisto and your 
aunt ?” 

I; “What would the former say ? 

Es steht mir an der Stirn, geschrieben, 
Dass ich nicht mag eine Seele lieben.” 

We had reached the garden gate. 

He: “Well, I shall write to you if anything amus- 
ing happens to us.” 

ZI: “Thanks; you reckon to be back in time for 
the next general election ?” 
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He: “Yes; my mother will have found out by 
then whom she wants me to marry, and [I shall 
have done writing lyrics on the impossible.” 

We had answered each other at cross purposes 
before, but this was the last time; next morning he 
started for Constantinople. Impossible! .... 

Was ever anything impossible to an unscrupulous 
woman? Whose fault was it? Why should I think 
that any one was in fault at all? All that I am 
I have myself to thank for, and I will not be un- 
orateful. Not the wealth of the Rothschilds nor the 
affection of Paul and Virginia would éver have made 
a happy woman of me; yet I, who think myself 
wiser than most, need surely. not be less contented 
than the many. The story is really this: In love 
with love, I could not love him; in love with 
loving, I cursed the truth as I felt it. In good 
sooth I think it was a curse, a visitation of indig- 
nant Providence. If I did not love God whom I 
had not seen, how could I love my brother whom 
I had seen, pur troppo? Was I, who had nearly 
reached, and that unwounded, the point of resigned 
and candid serenity, beyond which, let the Utili- 
tarians say what they will, evil is tolerable and 
good on the whole indifferent,—was I, who had done 
with the troubles of life, who seemed to have half 
done with life itself—was I of my own accord to 
enter upon a triple abyss of living, to undertake 
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responsibilities heavier than the heaviest I had 
ever made a conscience of evading, to trust my- 
self on a whirlpool of wish-breeding action, to 
have two bodies and one spirit — careful and 
troubled about many things? . .. The woes of a 
married woman have a name and a contemptible 
body apiece: they are servants, or scarlatina, or 
whist parties, or a stationary income; but these 
are finite, if not tolerable. If tolerable, how in- 
finitely vast is the vague malaise of the maiden 
who, clothed with ashes and feeding upon dust, 
dares not even trust the evidence of her senses 
that such is the universal food of the rebellious 
sons of God, who close their eyes to His mercies 
lest they should be blinded by the dust and ashes, 
in which, even to the elect, it does seem to me, 
the mercies come enveloped! 

Ah! well, love is an affair of confused ideas, as 
Spinoza would say, and mine are clear enough and 
to spare. At least I am no Narcissus; there is 
nothing so hopelessly unamiable as a malapropos 
clearness of vision. And now to sleep: thank 
somebody! I never dream .. . but I am so very 
wide awake! Here is another erotic antinomy. 
Love is a passion, self-impelling towards the be- 
loved object, but it asks for reciprocity, and if 
the two subject - objects rush with equal force 
each to other's embrace—why, you have a deadlock, 
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followed, if I have not forgotten my mechanics, by 
a rebound. Conclusion: a perfect love-match is 
humanly impossible; the practical compromise in 
use waives the reciprocity; one loves, the other 
is beloved; the issue for one party, any way, either 
tragic or effeminate; in no case beautiful :—that is 
why we deify courtship, where love is not yet shut 
out from the possibility of return by the acceptance 
which stifles or starves it. 

He wrote to me once, about three months later, 
with kind friendliness, after my aunt’s death, asking 
my plans and urging the acceptance of his sister’s 
invitation to spend the winter in Italy with her 
daughters. I wrote half-a-dozen answers all de- 
scribing my proposed plans in terms all equally 
well-adapted to distress and scandalise him, but 
on reflection I sent none of them, and tried to think 
that a message through his sister and another 
through his nieces would serve every purpose of 
courtesy. I suppose it was schoolgirlish to take 
refuge in silence, but an intellectual flirtation 
seems to me the inanest of any. I dislike play- 
acting my life. In all contingencies the easiest 
course is to do nothing—but grumble at the nothing- 
ness of life, when ex nihilo, nihil fit. 


DULE. 
Dove and Friendship. 
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It is a mistake to say that marriage spoils friendship. 
Few of my best friends have been singly blessed. 
If your friend has a soul large enough to love wisely 
and supremely well, whatever enriches his life and 
adds to his happiness will enrich his capacity for 
friendship and add to your delight in his society. It 
is a poor soul that can only love one at atime. If 
you lose your friend by marriage, of two things, one: 
either he was not much loss, or youare not. I think 
very often when people ostentatiously proclaim that 
they will withdraw from an old intimacy because 
their intimate has got a wife, they have an uncon- 
scious dread of showing their souls in the undress of 
friendship to an unbiassed eye. It isa test, anda 
severe one, of mutual love, and more rare mutual 
respect, when the two who are as one have nothing 
between them that an old friend cannot wholly love ; 
and not less so for the friend who comes en tiers, to 
ask nothing from either that he dares not ask from 
both. Butif this double difficulty can be overcome, 
a more than commonly precious friendship survives, 
The peculiar fragrance of a love & deux can only be 
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enjoyed by those who have passed master in the art 
of loving, and the rarity of these, not the selfish- . 
ness of happy love, is the cause of the common error 
that marriage and old friendship are incompatible 
goods. 

I was staying with two old and married friends in 
Brittany. The so-called chateau is half a farm, the 
buildings more like a farmhouse than most English 
manors, but all unspoilt by modernisation. I am 
thinking of a May morning, when the roses hid the 
tangled bushes with pink and white cushions of 
sweet bloom that seemed to lose their beauty in 
sheer abundance; the path, down an avenue of over- 
arching roses, was strewn with fallen pink-white 
rose - leaves, just flecked with blood-red damask 
petals; the air was still with heat; but Madame 
V , who is a very salamander, called me to 
attend her on her rounds. The white hens were 
fed, the new calf talked to, and the gardener ad- 
monished about the price of butter. It was refresh- 
ing to see how cool and happy Madame looked in 
her quaint print dress, with a huge parasol of the 
same colour shielding her stately head and the fine 
benignant face, of which the two chief beauties were 
two bright brown eyes and a crown of silver waving 
hair. - With her white hair she looked, as she was, 
between fifty and sixty, and very beautiful ; without 
it she would have looked thirty, and handsome. 
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In watching her I forgot the heat, and was led 
willingly through garden, yard, and orchard, to the 
steps by the old fishpond. From a sort of grass 
landing there start two flights of wide, shallow, 
stone steps, grey with age, and making room here 
and there in their cracks for a little pink or yellow 
stonecrop ; in their deserted massiveness they seemed 
fit for the approach to some palace of sleeping beauty. 
Madame ascended leisurely ; I followed, listening to 
her fluent, humorous chat concerning all the neigh- 
bours, in whose private affairs I was kept diligently 
posted up from year to year. 

Bees and butterflies filled the air with a cheerful 
humming brightness. Without ceasing her talk, 
Madame gathered a large sweet scabious, and let the 
bloom lie loosely on her open palm. I wondered 
what she meant to do with it, but half a minute 
later, as I looked at her again, a gorgeous butterfly 
was resting on the flower, sucking its sweetness, 
and then, yes, actually walking about upon the 
lady’s hand; the little palm was white and pink, 
like one of the blush roses climbing up the parapet ; 
but when I gathered one and held it alongside, the 
butterfly flew off untempted. 

A narrow grass terrace, planted with cherry-trees, 
lay at the top of the steps, and on reaching it one 
saw that the steps only led up a mound, an embank- 
ment, enclosing the oblong fish-tank, where perch 
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and eels were still to be caught by those who loved 
such modest sport. There is something strangely 
reposeful in the prim squareness of this old-fashioned 
gardening ; perhaps it comes from the suggestion of 
orderly abundance, where every flower and fruit- 
tree grows so freely that even when all rank edges 
are pruned off to a demure dead level, still the 
remaining square-toed shrubs, straight sentinels, and 
pyramidical espaliers, prove to have lost no more 
than they can afford, and are still luxuriant with 
flowers, fruit, and moist deep greenery. After all, it 
is half an affair of climate; where plants can hardly 
be coaxed to grow at all, who can have the heart 
to tease them into growing tidily? But prim tidi- 
ness amid abundance refreshes one like a virtue; it 
savours of antique temperance and all the homely 
eraces of the golden mean, From whichever side 
one looked, the poplars and dovecote reached sym- 
metrically into the sky. °* 

Madame spread a shawl upon the low grey para- 
pet and invited me to sit on the grass at her feet, 
and faire mon salut like a good Catholic by a full 
confession of all my sins and follies. “To begin 
with,” she said, with a caressing little air that it was 
impossible to answer except just in the way she 
wanted, “why is it that you stay with us six weeks 
instead of four; and that yet you do not grow gayer 
for giving us this pleasure ?” 
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I said the pleasure of being with Madame was 
that she could answer as well as ask questions more 
charmingly than anybody in the world. 

“Then,” she replied, “why do you not ask me 
questions ?” 

Now this was exactly what, for the last fortnight 
of my stay, I had been trying to summon up courage 
todo. I asked, “Ought I not to have stayed this 
fortnight ?” 

She said, “Elma is going to leave us this day 
week.” 

I tried to put a thousand questions into my eyes, 
and as she did not speak again fell back upon an 
interrogative—“ Apres ?” 

She accused me of being as unreasonable as the 
unreasonable king who wanted his dream inter- 
preted before he had told it. 

I said, “Is it not given to the best of friends to 
answer thoughts that can hardly quite be spoken?” 

Madame answered, “You are right: it would be 
wronging Elma for you to speak of her even to so 
old a friend as I am; but though she is a sweet 
woman, to whom I would not grudge my dearest 
friend, she could not be hurt, because I 
you are first—before her; and I have a right to ask 
what will be good, be best, for you, mon ami, now ?” 

What could I say more than she knew already— 
that I wanted to know whether I might dare to 


To me 
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think of marriage and speak of love to Elma. I 
had nothing to tell Madame but what she had seen 
and knew. I only knew Elma in her unapproach- 
able calm ; did she ever seek or want a friend’s—not 
counsel—but sympathy at least? God forbid that 
I should ever discuss her feelings with another, but 
she owed me no such reserve; what had she allowed 
the all-seeing Madame to divine about her feelings 
towards me ? 

Some such questions as these reached my kind 
friend’s ready understanding with little help from 
words, but she hesitated to reply. 

After a pause she began: “Elma never spoke to 
me of you—she does not speak, you know, of her- 
self, or feelings not of every day; but she said to me 
something that I could only think of in connection 
with you. If I tell it you, it sounds of bad augury, 
but I do not know for certain if it is bad.” She 
laid her hand gently on mine and said, “ One friend 
cannot always save another from the pain of this 
uncertainty. She is very proud and shy. Do not 
think me stupid because I cannot quite guess 
what, perhaps, she does not yet quite know her- 
self. But I am not quite, quite sure that you 
would find her heart all ice and iron behind the 
wall of proud reserve.” 

My friend was kind: I used to the uttermost a 
friend’s privileged ingratitude, and gave no thanks. 
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I could think only of the question, “ Tell me what 
she said?” 

Madame was pitiful, and only kept me waiting 
for one more proviso: “I tell you the saying; the 
interpretation is not yet revealed. I was speaking, 
all in the air, though I thought of more than one of 
my friends, about the sweetness of a woman’s life, 
the glory of the power that comes when a woman 
has but to let herself be loved, and a strong man 
grows glad to do every deed that is fair and noble 
like the lady of his love. It was all a propos of the 
age of chivalry; if any names were mentioned, it 
was only in our thoughts” 

“ And she?” I interrupted. 

“Let me tell you it all at lencth. There was a 
melancholic hero of romance, and he was pleading 
with his lady-love: was there nothing in all the 
world she wanted to have done, nothing that he 
might have the pleasure of doing for her sake—he 
asked no guerdon of love or hope; only, if she had 
the least preference, surely she could not be vexed 
with him if he asked the little gift of leave to do, 
with no other reward than that, whatever she might, 
with ever so faint a preference, choose not to have 
left undone? I defended the faint-hearted lover. 

“Elma spoke less tranquilly than usual. 

«Vou and these knights of yours fix on women an 
ungracious rdéle. How if the lady’s preference be that 
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he should find elsewhere than in her wish the deter- 
mining motive of his life? They profess modestly 
they ask so little: is it a small thing to be the mistress 
of a man’s soul’s fate? I say it is a tyranny to tell a 
woman that—whether she accepts it or not, whether 
she speaks or keeps silence, whether she finds her 
suitor a quest to follow for her sake, or dismisses 
him at once and for ever—that the burden of his 
doom is on her still, and the responsibility of his 
fate lying inalienably at her door. If men are help- 
less and to be pitied, what else are women, I should 
like toknow? Is it aman’s duty, too, to lay at each 
woman’s feet the very life she wishes to dispose of 
at her will? We are all fates—and not all kind 
ones—to each other: why should women only be 
always called on to be kind?’ 

“ Elma said all this with a glitter in her soft eyes, 
and a colour like the faint blush of anger rising 
over neck, cheek, and temples. She spoke almost 
angrily, and as if she were defending herself; and 
therefore,’ Madame concluded, “I said to myself, 
my friend’s case is not hopeless; people do not 
defend themselves angrily unless they suspect a 
danger. Elma has played at matronly independence 
so long that she has forgotten the first condition of 
that state. It is not a crime if some one else has 
been the first to think or speak of love; but she has 
a generous nature, and it is possible that in her 
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secret mind she would count it as a crime in herself 
not to have been the first to think, But I may be 
wrong, my friend; trust only your own judgment 
and Elma’s generous soul.” 

I kissed my friend’s hand, and paced alone up 
and down the green alley on the three sides of the 
tank, learning by heart every feature in the prim 
picturesqueness of the back view of the chateau and 
its homely outworks. I felt chained to the spot 
where the doubtful, hopeful, most doubtful oracle 
was spoken. In youth one does not hesitate about 
trying for the good one wishes for; if I hesitated 
now, it was not because the wishes were less strong, 
but as men grow older, one notices their caution in 
nothing more than this: they do not like any one but 
themselves to act as executioner to their own rash 
hopes. 

The hours passed unheeded overhead while I let 
every motive have its say in turn, and it was only 
when rain began to fall that I noticed the change 
of temperature and an approaching storm. It was 
time to prepare for the early dinner-hour and long 
evening, always pleasant, but somehow strangely 
dreaded after to-day’s revelations. 

The wind had risen to a gale; the roaring of the 
distant sea mixed with the pelting rain, and the big 
drawing-room grew chilly in the twilight. Madame 


called for logs, and presently a cheerful blaze 
N. 
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crackled upon the hearth; it was like a winter’s 
evening; the shutters were closed against the storm, 
and I felt as if six months had passed since the 
summer morning by the fishpond. The drawing- 
room was large, dark, and many-cornered; the oak 
rafters in the roof added to the shade. The walls 
were tapestried, not newly, with patched hangings 
from the bric-a-brac dealers ; the tapestry was worn 
and dim with smoke and age, but it had grown dim 
| upon these walls, and the simper of the ladies’ faces, 
the cabbage-roses, and the spread peacock’s tail had 
faded into a sober harmony; the pictures on the 
walls seemed in the firelight as if they had grown 
there, hke shadows cast by a forgotten world, or 
pictures in the living mirror of the Lady of Shalott. 

To know the chateau at its best you must see 
it In summer days and winter evenings, but only 
Madame’s witchcraft could let her guests enjoy both 
between two rising suns. I said so as we four drew 
round the hearth. It was one of those old chimneys 
in which the “ingle-nook” is not an empty word. 
As the fire blazed upon the logs, there was room for 
a ring of children to dance all round it safely in one 
of their old heathen Christmas games. In winter 
the host and hostess always drew their arm-chairs 
inside the chimney, while the guests circled round 
in front.. This evening the husband and wife sat 
opposite by the chimney breasts; I was next to 
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Madame, and the other lady by the Admiral. It is 
not easy to look one’s next neighbour in the face: 
we both kept our eyes upon the fire. I reminded 
Madame of past winter evenings, and the strange 
collection of stories that were told when no guest 
was allowed to escape the toll. 

“Let us have some stories to-night,” said the Ad- 
miral; “and it is Madame’s turn to begin.” 

The special charm of the chateau is that nothing 
ever takes our host and hostess at a loss. There is 
an answer ready for every saying, a prompt device 
for contenting each casual wish. I wished this 
evening above everything to avoid the risks of con- 
versation, and I prayed that Madame would tell us 
a long, sad romance to match the wailings of the 
wind. 

She said: “Elma and I have been reading old 
French romances, but she grew tired of the hard- 
hearted ladies and their laneuishing cavaliers ; she 
would read no more, and thus she missed the story 
of the Lady of Eza and her loyal serving-man. 
Shall I tell you that ?” 

The listening trio with one voice bade her tell on. 

She told us of a castle perched on a rocky peak 
by the southern sea; the sea washed its feet on one 
side; a torrent-bed with steep wooded sides guarded 
another, and bare rocky precipices the third; while 
from the landward north a steep narrow stony track 
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zigzagged up the least inaccessible slope of the hill. 
Long ago, when the castle was still famed for many 
gallant sieges, when Moors and pirates and, near 
rivals, who coveted the strongest stronghold on the 
coast, brought their forces in turn against it—in 
those days of long ago a fair maiden was left sole 
heiress of the famous keep, and her youth was beset 
with stormy wooings, till in her fourteenth year a 
powerful baron, with scarred face and an arm few 
cared to meet in battle, married her in the castle 
chapel, though “twas said he brought the priest to 
read the service with him, and came an uninvited, 
unwished guest. 

Among the men-at-arms of the castle was a found- 
ling youth, brought up in charity by the maiden’s 
father—a silent, awkward youth, speaking slowly, and 
with a strange accent, as if haunted by the memory 
of his unknown parents’ tongue. And whatsoever 
the lady’s wish might be, he ran to do her will, but 
for the most part with a stupid haste that brought 
him little thanks. When she was a thoughtless 
child, and asked for a tame eaglet to play with, or 
blue hepaticas to deck Our Lady’s shrine in winter, 
Uc, the stranger, would dash through the enemies’ 
border for the flowers, and lie in prison till their season 
was over; or he would haunt the rocks for weeks and 
come back with the screaming nestlings and a broken 
arm, when the child had forgotten her fancy. 
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On this night, when the Baron craved the castle’s 
hospitality, and the maiden’s mother dared not refuse 
to let him in, the maiden whispered to her servant, 
“Fly, tell my cousin Perdigon of Peglia to bring fleet 
horses to the road above Turbia, and meet me him- 
self at the cross by the fountain at foot of the castle 
path. He must wait there till morning, but ere mid- 
night I must, I will be there.” 

And the serving-man stole off from his watch, and 
rode and ran to the tall eyrie of Peglia, the Eza of the 
hills, where the young knight was holding revel; and, 
pray as he would, even to the avowing that he bore 
a message from the maid of Eza, either no message 
reached the knight, or none was heeded in his revels. 
Next morning, indeed, he chid the lady’s messenger 
for not having fought his way through the guards 
and forced a hearing for her words; and he set forth 
then with horses, and rode on to the very castle 
gates, but maid and castle were the baron’s now, and 
the lady frowned upon her servant. And so, again 
and again, the henchman risked life and limbs in 
her service, and still her will was missed, or else 
another had the thanks. Six times, as boy and 
man, Uc, the stranger, pressed forward in her needs, 
and each time she bade another do her will. The 
last time the charge was to go and bring news of 
how her true knight fared. He was with the King’s 
troops in Provence, while the Baron wore the cross 
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in Palestine. The Knight Perdigon was slain, and 
the little old trooper blessed the saints that this 
time at least she had refused his service. 

Then the next year she died, and the bier was to 
be borne solemnly to lie in state in the castle chapel, 
and the chief mourners walked at the head and feet, 
bearing amassive taper. Her husband, her brother 
(by the left hand), and her young son were there, and 
the fourth place was claimed by fierce kinsmen of 
equal degree. The Baron looked round and knit his 
brow, for the last eager claim was made by the twin- 
brother of that dead cousin Perdigon, whose lute- 
twanging was all too sweet to her ears in life. He 
looked round upon the squires and stalwart men-at- 
arms, till his eye met Uc, the stranger. 

“ How long hast thou served my lady ?” 

The wrinkled, wooden features hardly moved, and 
a quavering voice made answer— 

“Seven times seven years,” he said, “as the clock 
strikes the hour before this next midnight.” 

The Baron smiled, well pleased. 

“The knave can reckon,” quoth he; “ forty-nine 
years ago, as the clock struck eleven at night, my 
lady’s father gave shelter to a wailing beggar’s brat, 
and we have heard him tell that he hath served 
one mistress ever since, and because none have 
served her longer—nor I trow loved more loyally— 
do thou, Uc, the stranger, bear the fourth taper.” 
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None can say whether it was joy or fear or a 
blind awe, as of the last judgment and the open 
gates of heaven and hell, that filled the old trooper’s 
silent soul. They bore his lady to the chapel, and 
the light of his taper never shook or wavered; then 
as the priests chanted their requiem, the mourners 
knelt, two at the head of the uplifted bier, and the 
little son and the old serving-man side by side at 
the feet. The long chants were over, the curling 
incense only lingered like a cloud round the roof, 
the solemn blessing had been said, and three of the 
mourners rose, to return as they had come to the 
world that she had left. But, upright with the 
taper between his hands, like an uplifted banner in 
the battle’s charge, the old serving-man knelt still; 
they spoke to him in a whispered voice, and he 
made no sign. No one dared to touch him, and the 
little son cried out— 

“Father! why are his eyes open when he does 
not see ?” : 

The Baron said, “Let him watch by his lady 
to-night. Did I not tell you his love and service 
were more faithful than we all ?” 

And through the night the dead henchman knelt 
at the feet of the dead lady; and on the morrow, 
when they raised the chapel floor, and laid her in 
the stone coffin in the vault below, the man-at- 
arms knelt still, stiff and cold as a statue of stone 
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within his armour. So they closed his visor, and 
placed a cross in the clenched hands where the 
taper had burnt itself out unheeded, and left him 
kneeling in the vault at his lady’s feet. And five 
centuries afterwards a skeleton in armour was 
found kneeling still, cross in hand, at the foot of the 
coffin where the Baron’s bones lay at his lady’s side. 

Perhaps it was more the dim firelight and Ma- 
dame’s sweet voice than the letter of the old romance 
that held her hearers silent: it was a foolish tale: 
to let oneself be moved by, yet I was glad when 
Elma said— 

“ At least, this lady was not cruel, and the hench- 
man had his reward ; for they tell us to call no man 
fortunate or wretched until we know the manner of 
his death.” 

The Admiral said it was a dismal tale, but if the 
ladies liked to cry, he would tell them another, 
wherein i y en avait de quot. 

The Admiral’s tales were seldom short, and we 
composed ourselves to listen at ease. He was telling 
about a voyage of his own to South America, and it 
was not necessary to attend closely. I looked fur- 
tively at my neighbour; it was strange how seldom it 
seemed possible to let one’s eyes rest upon her face 
for as long as it was natural to wish, and the diffi- 
culty added to the longing for the rare, sweet pleasure. 
I watched her now; she was listening quite pensively, 
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with her eyes fixed upon a burning log, from which 
red-hot fragments kept falling upon a little heap of 
ashes, that turned from red to grey and white as they 
lay ; [might therefore look my fill. There was a faint 
far-away touch of Spanish—it might be Moorish— 
blood in her veins, and there was something Oriental 
in the softness of her large brown eyes, when she 
was looking, as now, unconcernedly into space. 

The tender sweetness of her face and movements 
when she was or felt herself alone, or alone with 
children, seemed to crystallise involuntarily into a 
dignified reserve if any other voice or eye was near. 
I donot know if it was first assumed in self-defence ; 
if so, it was a useless weapon, for that unconscious 
air of calm repose acted like a spell. She used to 
be seriously annoyed by the hosts of applicants who, 
as she travelled with her father, prayed him for 
leave to seek her hand. She was eight-and-twenty 
now; the first year of orphanhood was nearly over ; 
but perhaps she looked older than this. A wife of 
eight-and-twenty is very young. Elma seemed to 
have attained a ripe wisdom, most unlike of all to 
those women, not quite young, who never cease to 
be called “girls” until they marry. In travelling 
abroad with her father, Elma was usually taken by 
strangers for his wife—a mistake which she did 
not correct unless obliged; she said it saved trouble 
and made people treat her with more respect. 
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Respect was the first feeling she inspired, admira- 
tion the second—and not the last! But one was 
afraid of her still; she had such a statuesque repose, 
such an air of asking nothing from any man, that it 
seemed in one’s imagination like an insult to offer 
her the homage on which her eyes fell only with 
calm surprise. She loved her father, old friends of 
his and of her youth, and all little children, and 
she smiled on the adoration of schoolboys; but the 
world of marriageable men seemed not to exist for 
her, or to exist as it does for a contented matron. 
It was one of her chief attractions to me that she 
seemed to possess in her own right the composure 
and content which belongs to men and women who 
have sought and found. In unattractive women the 
same indifference repels us as discourtesy; it is a 
eratuitous incivility to refuse what we do not fora 
moment mean to ask for, but not to offer that 
which we cannot but desire eagerly seems a wise 
and sweet reserve. Anyway, a man who has waited 
till nearly forty without marrying has no time to 
lose with a bride needing to put away childish 
things. The man who could win Elma would enter 
at once upon a boundless ocean of still happiness, 
unchanging as the gracious calm of her simplest 
movement. 

“Now, there are giants in Patagonia” — the 
Admiral had apparently finished his voyage, and 
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there was a change in the intonation of his voice 
which roused me like a call. I began to listen, 
and as I listened, I dared not keep my eyes on 
Elma’s face. 

“There are giants in Patagonia; and in some re- 
gions of South America which I should not like to 
name, lest any of you should have friends within 
a thousand miles, there are sorceresses too. My 
learned friend, the Herr Doktor Liebdiinkeln, who 
is corresponding member of all the folklore societies 
of Europe, assures me that it is from this region, 
in the neighbourhood of Patagonia, that all known 
versions of a widespread folk-tale are derived— 
the tale, to wit, of the giant with no heart in his 
body. | 
“ According to the story, ladies” (folklore is one of 
my hobbies, so the gallant Admiral did not venture 
to look my way), ‘‘some princesses skilled in magic 
have the art of charming the hearts of giants out of 
their bodies. If, when this is done, the giant can 
get hold of his own heart again, and securely wrap 
it up in silver paper in an ivory casket, in a cedar 
box, in a golden case, in a leaden coffer, and then 
hide the coffer in a basket of flags in the nest of an 
unknown bird, in the heart of the Invisible Tree 
that grows at the top of the Inaccesible Hills, then 
the giant will be quite safe, and the princess lives 
with him, and cooks his food, and combs his beard, 
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and never thinks of the prince of her own race who 
is roaming the world in search of her. 

“ Now giants, ike men and princes, are good and 
bad, and it is mostly the bad giants who have hidden 
their hearts in the Inaccessible Hills; so in the stories, 
when the true prince finds his way, in spite of dragons, 
ogresses, and lions, to the heart of the Invisible Tree, 
and opens all the coverings, and squeezes the giant’s 
heart till he dies, and the princess is set free from her 
enchantment, no one is sorry for the giant. 

“But in folk-tales, as Herr Doktor Liebdiinkeln 
and our friend Willy Welshman here will tell you, 
every story is told two ways, with the lights and 
shadows changing places; and in my true story you 
will be sorry for Eieiaio. For there is a secret that 
bad fairies tell to royal god-daughters, who are wicked 
too, and this is, that if the princess who has charmed 
the giant’s heart out of his body can make him look 
the other way, and snatch it from him before he has 
wrapped it up in the silver paper in the ivory casket, 
in the cedar box, in the golden case, in the leaden 
coffer, or before he has hidden the leaden coffer in 
the basket of flags in the nest of the unknown bird, 
in the heart of the Invisible Tree, that grows at the 
top of the Inaccessible Hills, then she will hold the 
giant's life in her hands, and instead of cooking his 
food and combing his beard, she may make the giant 
fetch and do whatever she is pleased to command him, 
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“Tt is said that the first giant who put his heart 
away in the Inaccessible Hills had great difficulty 
in finding a sorceress to help him. They all knew 
that he did not mean to let them keep it for him, and 
that he only wanted to get rid of it in order to be 
invulnerable in battle; for, of course, when a giant 
has no heart in his body no blows can hurt or 
weapons slay him. A sword or bullet can pass 
right through where men’s hearts grow and he only 
laughs—a terrible laugh, that freezes the enemy’s 
blood, and sometimes kills him with terror before 
the return blow falls. A giant with no heart in his 
body is never tired, or hungry, or disappointed; he 
can conquer kingdoms, because he never wants them 
too much to be able to wait for the right moment; 
and when the kingdoms are his, he gives them away 
as easily, to the first who asks him, because (people 
whisper) he ‘has no heart to keep them.’ These 
ciants are cruel, and some people mistake them for 
vampires, because they often stab their victims 
through the heart and then pretend they did not 
know such wounds were mortal. 

“Well, after the voyage in La Belle Jowvence, about 
which I was telling you, we were put ashore in Pata- 
gonia, and before we left the country I learned to 
know some of the giants who live there, more parti- 
cularly one of them, whose name was Eieiaio, and— 
ladies, don’t be frightened—you may believe an old 
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sailor when I tell you he had got no heart in his body. 
He walked about and was none the worse; but the 
place where his heart had been was just a hollow 
cavity, quite healed and skinned over, so much so 
that he said it would be no use to put his heart back 
now—it could never grow again so as to live and 
beat inside him. 

“Tt is not etiquette in this country to ask a giant 
any questions about where he keeps his heart, be- 
cause everybody knows that if the answer was over- 
heard by or repeated to any rash or mischievous 
persons, they might use the power thus given them 
to murder the confiding giant. Still even in Pata- 
gonia there are whispering gossips, and I soon found 
it was generally believed (and this was one reason 
why good mothers and daughters were a little cool 
to my friend), that instead of being safely stored 
away in the Inaccessible Hills, Eieiaio’s heart was 
kept by a strange princess from the Lands of the 
Rising Sun, called the Dofia Violante. 

“She had long black hair that reached down to 
her feet, and large black eyes that sometimes flashed 
and sometimes melted, and she had tiny pearl-white 
hands, and a foot so tiny, Chinese women’s slippers 
were almost long enough for her to wear. Her dress 
was of soft amber silk, and black lace hung over her 
head and neck and round white arms. She carried 
a large fan of peacocks’ feathers, and a little round 
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white fluffy dog, both of which, it was said, she 
used in her enchantments; and when she danced 
the Zamacueca, the stars stood still to see her, and 
the giants’ hearts leapt for joy. 

“ After setting our party ashore, La Belle Jowvence 
was to go through the Straits of Magellan, and take 
observations of the tides and currents about that 
dangerous coast. I had leave to make an expedition 
across country and rejoin the ship at Santiago, and 
Eieiaio agreed to accompany the exploring party. 
The Inaccessible Hills were said by tradition to lie 
somewhere behind the highest peaks of the Andes, 
that would be in sight from our route; and he had 
some thoughts of persuading Dofia Violante to re- 
linquish her prize and let him follow the custom of 
his fathers, and place his heart in safety in the nest 
of the unknown bird. 

“The lady dwelt in a magic palace by a lake; an. 
impenetrable hedge of aloes and cactus surrounded 
her magic garden, where all the gorgeous flowers of 
the tropics bloomed among delicious fruits from 
every clime. There was a spell upon the palace, 
forbidding any kind of human work to be done by 
its inmates; to eat, and drink, and sleep and play, 
and sleep and play, and drink the sweet iced juice 
of the abounding fruits, and eat and sleep again: 
this was the day’s business for the human guests ; 
but we could not escape the dread conjecture that 
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unearthly rites went on unseen, and that it was here 
the awful spells were worked by which the hearts 
were drawn out of the groaning giants’ bodies. By 
night unearthly shrieks and sighs were heard—at 
least I thought so in my sleep, though by the time I 
had awoke these sounds were changed, no doubt by 
magic; into the twanging of a guitar outside the 
window, or a whispered duet under the magnolia 
boughs, And when I ventured to speak to Hieiaio 
of these sounds, he warned me to let: no one know I 
heard them ; and he added, as if to comfort me, that 
though the cry sounded hke a human agony, still 
they were uttered by beings whom none can force to 
undergo the pain. The giant and the sorceress must 
agree together for the horrid spell to work. 

“ Now, ladies, I have seen many horrid things in 
my travels: I have seen a human body half-carved 
by feasting cannibals; I have seen starved families 
lying dead by the roadside in India; I have seen the 
dungeons of Bomba’s Naples and the prisoners in a 
Russian mine; I have seen the hideous gaiety of 
drunken vice in a Parisian den; but I never felt a 
shudder of more horrid fear than on the day when I 
found out where Eieiaio’s heart was kept. 

“But I must tell you first about another way in 
which the giants’ hearts can be kept safely. 

“Tf they are hidden away in the Invisible Hills, it is 
just the same as if the giant had no heart at all, it 
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grows cold and hard because there is no warm blood 
to fill it ; they feel no pain or pleasure, and if they do 
good or wicked things it is without knowing what 
they are doing. But if, when the heart first comes out 
of his body, the giant can find a little child or a maid 
who has never had an evil thought, and gives his still 
warm heart to one of these to have and hold and 
cherish, it is just the same as if his heart were still 
beating and living in its proper place, with a happy 
glow all round. The little child or the maid who 
has never had an evil thought carries her charge 
about with her tenderly, in soft warm hands, and if 
she is obliged to lay it aside for a moment, she puts 
it down gently, with a kind caress, and says to it, 
‘Lie still, little heart, and then the heart and the 
giant sleep and have happy dreams till she comes 
back and bids it wake, and carries it again tenderly 
as a mother does a child. 

“ Now when Eieciaio gave his heart to the Sefiora, 
he thought she was one of those guileless maids or 
children, for she was able by her enchantments to 
make herself look young and good, half like one of 
these true guardians and half like the other, for no 
magic can quite imitate a true child and maid. But 
Eieiaio was deceived, and still when I urged him to 
break the enchantment and let me force the Sefiora 
to relinquish her prey, he would not quite believe 
me, and said, ‘Nay, but surely she is young and 
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good: she plays with my heart now—she is only 
young ; but when she has done with playing she will — 
take it up again in soft gentle hands, and carry it 
with her tenderly, and I shall live again, and feel it 
beat within me, with a happy glow all round.’ 

“But though he said this, and by her enchant- 
ments she had power to make him almost believe it, 
I knew that he had come to the magic villa now in 
hopes of moving her to let him have his heart again, 
because of the strange fits of sickness that had 
attacked him of late. He went to English medicine- 
men, and they talked about angina pectoris and 
rheumatism of the heart: the science of the Old 
World is in its infancy, and EHieiaio did not dare to 
tell them, lest they should have thought him mad, 
that the gnawing ache which seized him could not 
come from rheumatism of the heart when his heart 
was a thousand miles away. 

“ And now I must tell you how I learnt where the 
Sefiora really kept his heart. 

“She used to feed the little white fluffy dog, who 
was one of the instruments of her enchantment, 
with chocolate and sweetmeats, and there was an 
embroidered velvet reticule full of these dainties 
always lying about upon her sofa-table. One day 
I noticed that there were two such reticules, just 
alike, lying together. Fluff was begging, with one 
paw up, his head cocked wickedly on one side, and 
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a black eye winking at his mistress. She took up 
one of the velvet bags, and carelessly, while she 
was looking the other way, seemed to feel in it for 
a bonbon. 

“ Hieiaio turned pale, the veins on his forehead 
were knotted as if with pain, and I thought he was 
about to faint. I got up to go to him, but meanwhile 
the colour come back to his face, and I heard the 
Sefiora laugh, and say she had been looking in the 
wrong bag. 

“The little scene made an uncomfortable im- 
pression on me, and gradually I made sure that Dofia 
Violante kept the giant’s heart in the second velvet 
reticule, and that when he turned pale, as if on the 
verge of death, it was because she had tossed the 
reticule upon the ground for Fluff to play with, or 
was scrunching it unkindly into hidden corners 
when she wanted it to be out of the way. 

“Once I came in as Fluff was worrying the bag, 
which she pretended was the one that held the bon- 
bons, and he was to show his cleverness by untying 
the strings and getting one out for himself. LEieiaio 
was in the room as the sorceress watched this cruel 
sport, and he sat pale and silent as a ghost while the 
little fiend’s paws trampled on his life. I snatched 
the bag away, and was about to give it back to Eieiaio 
and make the sign of the cross, upon which, you 
know, the sorceress and all her enchantments would 
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have vanished away into a shower of sulphurous 
dust. But a spell was on my friend, and with asad 
smile he gave it back to the Sefiora, saying, ‘ Keep 
it, or give it back to me yourself.’ 

“Well, this is nearly the end of thestory. Things 
came to a crisis after Dofia Violante was appealed 
to by another giant, whose name was Eieiulo, to 
take his heart and keep it too. He had been caught 
as a young orphan by some Wesleyan missionaries, 
and brought up by them in a college where he had 
learnt arithmetic; and though he had escaped from 
them and returned to the manners and religion of 
his ancestors, still he could do simple sums in a way 
unusual among the giants; and he reckoned that 
the Sefiora had only two hands, and that therefore 
she could only take charge safely of at most two 
giants’ hearts at a time. 

“ After the sign of the cross, there is nothing sor- 
ceresses dread so much as arithmetic; and Dofia 
Violante was very angry at being asked how many 
hearts she had in her keeping. She showed her 
empty hands, and pretended she had. none, and all 
the while she had got Eieiaio’s heart tucked away 
under the sofa-cushion, between a rosary and a 
French novel, and she leant her elbows on it as 
she talked, and I saw my friend writhe under the 
malicious digs she gave his heart as she moved lan- 
guidly from one graceful pose to another. 
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“ After this there was an angry scene between 
them, and at last Eieiaio uttered the fatal words, 
‘Give me back my heart,’ and in his anger he added 
rashly, ‘and then you will have room for Eieiulo’s, 
if he isn’t too wise to give it you.’ 

“They were the last words Eieiaio spoke. She 
smiled fiendishly, and opened the strings of the little 
bag and took his heart in her hand, saying, ‘When 
you gave it me I promised to keep it as long as you 
lived; I will be better than my word, and keep it 
longer. I will never part with it at all; its ashes 
will take very little room—lI will wear it in my 
ring, instead of this black drop of mortal poison.’ 
She kept one hand clenched round his heart — 
Eieiaio felt his life ebbing—as she showed him a 
ring like that King Mithridates wore, and then she 
let the one black drop of mortal poison fall on 
Eieiaio’s heart. 

“The stories say that the giants fall down dead 
when their heart is killed, but to get at the whole 
truth about these strange things you must hear the 
story from somebody who has seen what happens. 
The giants whose hearts are in the right place are 
not so very much taller than ordinary men; they 
only seem so because of their wonderful strength 
and other gifts. They can hear the grass grow, and 
see what men and women think; they know where 
the Spice Islands are without crossing the sea, by 
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their scent; they eat the sunlight and drink the 
falling dew, they understand the language of birds 
and beasts, and their hands grasp tools a thousand 
miles away. 

“ All this is changed when their heart is killed: 
they fall into a heap that is still shaped like a dead 
man’s body, and the shape moves about by cords 
and pulleys, like a frog wound up to jump; but they 
neither see, nor hear, nor taste; they know and feel 
and understand nothing any more, because their 
heart is killed. All this Eieiaio knew, but he could 
neither move nor speak ; the sorceress let the black 
drop fall upon his quivering heart—there was a 
sudden flash” 


At this moment something uncanny happened ! 
The fire was burning low, and the Admiral’s voice 
was hollow, to match his grisly theme; at this 
moment there was a flash, and a sharp explosion 
sounded. It was enough to make one believe in 
witchcraft. A piece of flaming wood had broken off 
with a crack, and leapt, all glowing, into Elma’s lap. 
I started forward to snatch it away before her dress 
was scorched, but she too started, and as I grasped 
the burning fragments in my hand, her hands 
clasped mine above it: she held them fast, and I 
thought the tears stood in her eyes. My hand felt 
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like the giant’s heart, caressed by a maid who has 
no evil thoughts. Then she recollected herself, and 
I threw the cinder back upon the hearth. Madame 
poked the logs into a blaze, and the Admiral said 
that was all the story. 


We had been married seven years before I ven- 
tured to ask Elma if she thought it was the giant’s 
heart that had leapt into her lap for safety. She 
smiled then a little consciously, and for all answer 
asked, “Shall I write to Madame to expect us on 
the first of May?” 

“Ves,” I said, “and tell the Admiral, with Elmina’s 
love, to get his stories ready; but he must never 
tell her about Eieiaio, because that made mamma 
ery once.” 
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WHEN I was young, [ had great difficulty in entering 
into the mental state of persons who were unhappy 
on account of their beliefs or doubts. That people 
should doubt and wish to believe, or believe and 
hesitate as to whether they ought not rather to 
doubt, was something of a psychological mystery to 
me. I was myself much given to doubting accredited 
propositions, but then I never doubted the appropri- 
ateness of my own doubts, and, as an undergraduate, 
I earned the character of being, like Macaulay, 
enviably “ cock-sure” of all my own opinions. My 
mind seemed to be incapable of real indecision: if 
there were a subject on which I had no fixed opinion, 
I was provisionally confident that the materials for 
certainty were absent, and I was untroubled by the 
desire for baseless results. I felt for the victims of 
doubt as for those of any other unfortunate passion, 
and pitied them the more because I was not able 
literally to sympathise. But at last my own turn 
came, and a long year of indecision remains in 
memory as one blank moment of exasperating pain, 
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associated, bya quaint chance, with a cold spring 
day and an eclipse of the sun. 

I had left Oxford for some years, during which a 
school and college friendship with a man two or 
three years my senior had continued to grow in 
strength and intimacy. At the time I speak of, he 
had made a good start at the bar, and was engaged 
to be married. I had a fellowship, wrote occasion- 
ally for the papers, and nursed a secret resentment 
against fate for not having planted me in surround- 
ings which would have allowed my young wisdom 
to contribute to the councils of the nation, without 
the double difficulty of earning money enough to 
contest a borough, and popularity enough of the 
platform sort to do so successfully. The only strong 
natural appetite with which I was troubled was a 
taste for holding the reins, and feeling the congrega- | 
tion of my fellows answer to the guiding hand upon 
their necks. I hadn’t any exaggerated ideas of 
parliamentary importance, but I felt that it would 
have suited me to be an hereditary legislator, while 
it didn’t suit me at all to be a candidate for popular 
favour, as if I had wanted power for personal reasons 
of my own. Besides I foresaw that when the struggle 
for place or power is long and hard, almost inevit- 
ably the nearer end becomes substituted for the true 
and remote aim, so that one risks beginning the real 
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struggle lamed in one’s best limbs and forgetful of 
the chief reward. 

Hence it was with a rather sulky sense of re- 
nunciation that I held back on the occasions when 
ardent youth is wont to bray disinterestedly in 
accompaniment of political conflicts or advance. I 
could not have what I wanted on my own terms, 
and I was not inclined to put up with makeshifts. 
Very likely there was a sub-conscious hope or ex- 
pectation that my retiring merits would be dragged 
to the light by others, and influence attained at once 
without the struggles of competitive self-assertion ; 
and as this was far from befalling, naturally the 
haunting consciousness of deprivation remained the 
same. I acknowledged the unreasonableness of my 
discontent, but the fact remained, to the disgrace of 
my philosophy, that I was both discontented and 
unreasonable. Stray bits of more or less desirable 
work that came in my way were not neglected, but 
on the whole I was idle, uncomfortably idle as well 
as uncomfortably ambitious. 

After a while it struck me that I was playing a 
childish part; it was true fate had not cast me for 
the réle of hero that I was so assured of playing 
best, but it was a confession of imbecility to give up. 
in consequence the attempt to play any part at all. 
The Laureate had written that “Man is man and 
master of his fate,’ and it was one of the things I 
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had been wont to feel “cock-surest” of, that the 
man who could only do his best by the help of For- 
tune’s favours had a screw loose somewhere in the 
knitting together of his mental system. Fortune 
aiding, middle-sized folk might play a conspicuous 
part, but what young man ever cared, in the secret 
recesses of his soul, for a mediocre celebrity ? True 
sreatness would be its own circumstances. 

In the absence of peremptorily determining mo- 
tives, I was only too free to choose a career, and, as 
a first step towards the candid consideration of alter- 
natives, I thought I would have a talk with my 
thriving practical friend. We were both going up 
to Oxford for a college meeting—his last, as he was 
to be married in a month or two. The morning 
after our arrival we started for an early walk; an 
eclipse of the sun was to come off, and we agreed to 
see the end of it from Headington Hill rather than 
be bothered with science and petticoats at the Ob- 
servatory. 

I wonder why romance still keeps its hold upon 
the phenomena of sunrise and sunset, whilst eclipses 
are altogether given up to astronomers and smoked 
glass; not so much as an old woman deigns to be 
awed by them, Either I am more superstitious than 
the general, or I was strangely affected by a mere 
coincidence ; any way the overcasting of my life 
seemed always afterwards to date from the strange 
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chill darkness of that morning’s eclipse. The sun 
was high up in the heavens as we started, and still 
so brilliant that the naked eye could hardly be said 
to perceive any lessening of the radiant orb; but a 
more than wintry dulness was upon the landscape, 
the blue of the sky to the west and north was colder 
than any grey, and the towers and spires of the 
ancient city had a spectral air of stillness. 

My friend—I will call him Anson—responded 
readily to my hint that I wanted to talk about plans 
and prospects of my own. This was nothing new 
between us; he had before now taken much trouble 
to induce me to stand for a certain professorship, and 
I had followed with at least equal interest the story 
of his briefs and his courtship. We should each 
have been equally ready to claim from the other 
such services as pass current in fraternal friendship, 
equally ready to rely with cheerful confidence on the 
gratitude of whichever had the luck to play bene- 
factor for the nonce. But this time I wanted Anson 
not so much to help as to advise, and with this intent 
I thought it needful to put him in possession of all 
the circumstances. Now to me the first essential 
circumstance to take as a starting-point was the 
underlying feeling that fate was against me, and that, 
in common wisdom, I had to put behind me all 
tempting dreams of ideal achievement. Anson re- 
ceived all this very impatiently. I could hardly tell 
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from his abrupt protests whether he thought that it 
was not true or that it did not signify. He was 
quite sure it was irrelevant. Had I no positive, 
definite tastes or wishes? A man must have some 
life and purpose of his own; let me say what I 
wanted to be at, and he would know how to advise, 
sympathise, or dissuade. I said, “ Don’t think of it as 
my difficulty only. I represent some thousands of 
living agents, free to choose for themselves what it 
is best for them to do; special, accidental determi- 
nation is wanting, and surely that is no loss, seeing 
how often accidental ties hinder the individual from 
doing what could be best for himself and others. Is 
there nothing of which we can say, ‘This is best 
in the abstract, and to be preferred, therefore, if cir- 
cumstances grant us the luxury of choice’ ?” 

The shadows of the willows across the stream were 
crowing paler as we spoke ; suddenly they vanished, 
but not as indicating the height of the eclipse; a 
column of fleecy cloud had risen from the east, and 
now began to cross the sun, In five minutes the 
zenith was overcast, and a darkness like that of early 
sunrise fell upon our path. As we turned into the 
highroad and began to ascend the hill, a sort of con- 
strained silence fell upon. us. The sun had now 
lost its dignity as well as its power; the filmy mist 
showed as plainly as a piece of coloured glass the 
long crescent shape of divinity under a cloud, the 
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silver arc slid like the moon between the drifts of 
brown vapour that seemed to hang half-way between 
the earth and the round masses of soft grey cloud 
which melted into white as they neared the sun. 
Body and mind shivered together. 

I hardly know how much of the pros and cons 
that haunted my mind afterwards were explicitly 
discussed between us then; the very fact that I had 
looked forward to this conversation as a starting- 
point for more hopeful action made the chill of dis- 
couragement more crushingly complete, and I felt an 
insane readiness to take the innocent eclipse for an 
omen. I know I argued that it was absurd, in the 
face of the countless failures in each generation, to 
assume at starting that one’s own life had a right to 
count upon success, and if not, was it anything buta 
folly to start burdened with the hopes that were only 
so many empty packing-cases to hold the coming 
load of disappointment? On the other hand, if I 
put myself out of court altogether, and resolved to 
work only for my fellow-citizens, according to the 
cynic, “ On a toujours assez de force pour supporter 
les malheurs d’autrui,” and the probable disappoint- 
ments met with here should be endurable; I admitted 
this would be an ungenerous calculation if it con- 
stituted one’s real, sole motive; but Anson called 
himself a utilitarian, and I thought it was a valid 


argument that the greatest happiness of the greatest 
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number must fare best if the greatest number adopt 
it consciously as the goal of their several efforts, 
instead of aiming only at their own happiness, which 
we know beforehand so many of them will miss, 
But he would not have it so, Leaving my areu- 
ment on one side, he insisted that I took an unhealthy 
and distorted view; whether the end pursued was 
one’s own good or that of somebody else, the only 
sane and natural state was one of keen personal 
desire, an appetite for that particular good too real 
to be argued out of existence by the thought of its 
possible non-indulgence. I said that too is a form 
of happiness, to have before one the clear vision of a 
good attainable through one’s own action, whether 
for one’s self or another; but such blessings are rare. 
What right has one to claim or count upon such for- 
tune for one’s self? And I remembered, though I 
did not say, how in all dabbling with small social 
reforms I had felt the necessity of choking off one’s 
inborn hopefulness and forcing one’s self into content 
so long as action seemed to be going the right way, 
though the end of it was still hopelessly out of sight. 
And now the friend I loved and trusted, whose 
practical judgment of life and character had always 
seemed riper and wiser than mie, this friend takes 
the painful conclusions of my best wisdom and inten- 
tions and imputes them to me for sin or feebleness. 
Meanwhile the sunlight was growing fainter, and 
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the clouds seemed to spread into a thin smooth mist, 
which in its turn melted into space, and the blue 
grey sky was clear again. We leant upon the top of 
a five-barred gate and looked back down upon the 
valley of the Isis. The whole plain was lost in 
silvery mist, a grey cloud hung heavily over Oxford, 
and the only spot of light in the view was far off 
where a gleam of sunlight caught the passing smoke 
of the up express, just as sometimes, when the sky 
is almost wholly overcast at sea, one thin streak of 
red or yellow light glitters through the shadow mid- 
way to the horizon. I looked dreamily from the 
spray of flowering blackthorn that bent over the 
gate post to the dim wide prospect, and it seemed as 
if the living world was a very long way off. I do 
not know how long we stood in silence; it was one 
of those moments that seem as if they might last for 
ever without change, and then Anson’s voice was 
heard, even and unimpassioned, as if still in the 
middle of a sentence: “The fact is, you ought to 
marry; it’s exasperating to see a fellow with your 
sense wriggling lke a contrary eel. Fall in love with 
a nice girl, and either take to a profession or write a 
book. Go into society, make friends, forget your- 
self and those nightmares about fated disappoint- 
ment. Do what work you can; don’t be always 
hanging back with some sickly apology that perhaps 
somebody else would do it better; and, for heaven’s. 
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sake, don’t think there is any saintly virtue in never 
doing anything you like!” 

There is no describing the whirl of bewilderment 
that fills a single moment, when one feels a thousand 
things at once, and each several shock combines with 
the others to swamp one’s consciousness with a single 
comprehensive, overwhelming thrill of startled pain. 
Had I said something quite different from what I 
meant, or was he answering something quite different 
from what I had said? I kept silence and looked 
up. Did I say that the eclipse was annular? Over- 
head was to be seen a black ball with a silver line 
outside it, like a celestial bull’s eye. I laughed 
aloud. It seemed an absurd mockery of human 
aspiration that Phoebus Apollo should glower at us 
with one blind eye at the moment when any hint or 
climpse of light or mercy would have seemed, indeed, 
an oracle from heaven. Anson thought for a moment 
I was laughing at his advice ; but when he, too, looked 
up, he owned that the awe of impending darkness was 
over. We gave one look round, shivered, came back 
to the road, and in easy talk of college matters strode 
homewards down the hill. 

There are mistakes one does not make twice; but 
just because I was not going to risk my pleasant 
friendship on the rocks of quasi-theological debate, I 
felt inwardly the more bound not to disregard the 
chance of undiscerned truth lurking in what seemed 
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to me the unsympathetic and superficial Weltan- 
schauung thrust in my face by this unloseable friend. 
My thoughts dwelt on every word he had said, on 
every half-meaning I could imagine latent in his 
unspoken thoughts. Instead of dwelling on the 
materials for self-justification, I turned advocate on 
the other side; it seemed so much better that I 
should have been egotistically stupid than that he 
should have failed in understanding kindness. 

I say I have no divine right to a likeable function 
in life; he says it is a disease of body or mind if one 
does not like the function which it is objectively best 
for one to discharge. But can there be a duty in 
liking? Is it possible that one’s chance of doing a 
plain duty should hinge upon the luck which makes 
the accessible duties pleasant? And yet it is true 
also, as he contends, that there is virtue in the joyous 
fulness of objective life to feed the powers by which 
men do their best for the world. Week after week, 
month after month came and went, leaving me re- 
volving in the same vicious circle of recurring moods, 
all coloured by the same sense of emptiness and dis- 
couragement. Though I refused to complain of the 
need or abandon the attempt to endure to the end, 
to my feeling it was endurance, a prospect at which 
to set one’s teeth and stiffen the muscles in stern 
preparation; and then I felt that such a mood, 
indeed, could not invite the tender sympathies of 
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friendship. Is Anson himself nothing to me, that I 
should din into his ears the complaint that my life 
is all endurance, all hardship, that one can no more 
than endure? Why cannot I escape from the cramp- 
ing sense of endurance and begin to achieve ? 

He does not understand that one should do any 
kind of uncongenial work for the benefit of others 
without the stimulus of sympathetic affection or 
personal desire. He calls it insanity to act without 
either love or liking, liking for the mere act or good- 
will towards the object. I say, God help the world 
if none can serve but those who love it!—and all the 
while I know that the intelligent acceptance of a 
rule is but a feeble motive in comparison with the 
spur of personal affection. The intention to do one’s 
duty to one’s neighbour is too wide; one must want 
to render concrete services to A and B. Victor 
Hugo’s epigram on Cimourdain will bear extension: 
“On lui avait refusé une femme, il avait épousé 
Vhumanité. Cette plenitude enorme cest au fond le 
vide.” 

I go over without bitterness all the common-sense 
reasons against my life (or yours) laying itself out on 
an exactly ideal plan. I am incapable of the half- 
mystical “trust that somehow good” will come to 
save one’s soul without works or grace of one’s own. 
Content is a subjective feeling and may come either 
after victory or defeat, but not while the issue is 
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uncertain, or, as is more often the case in peaceful 
daily life, when some of the possible issues are still 
regarded as evil, without therefore being the less 
likely to occur. My experience is all against any 
“unearned increment” of virtuous power, while 
Anson argues that the Methodistical doctrine of 
“leadings” rests upon a sound induction. It is 
the inward impulse to seize a given opportunity 
which inspires action and gives to the result its 
providential character. But the question is this: 
every one has opportunities of acting somehow, and 
may use these opportunities better or worse; but 
is it certain that every one can have a selfish 
liking for the best actually in their reach? are 
opportunities certain to offer of themselves for the 
individual to do the best he can? or may it not rest 
with the judgment to inspire the initiative effort in 
the silence of congenial impulses ? 

If one aims at doing what one conceives to be 
right, is it any use torturing oneself about what 
one does or doesn’t feel, ike so many unconverted 
Evangelicals? I don’t care, and don’t want to care, 
for any of the goods of life; by nature I cared for 
very few, which I couldn’t have, and after arguing 
myself out of the desire for what I used to want (in 
vain), I would rather not, even if I could, fall again 
under the sway of self-regarding wishes, running 
the same chances of distracting disappointment and 
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stupefying indulgence. I should wish to be content 
to have no life of my own, to exist as an atom in 
the social machine, working without hunger or 
thirst, consuming nothing, and following without 
will of its own the “leadings” of adjacent springs, 
But if I lived for ever, as, praised be the solar 
system! is not dangerous, I should have no selfish 
delight in the function, for my inmost nature recoils 
from the invitation to be glad that other people care 
for such lives as would be hateful or intolerable 
tome. My friend says (and with some reluctance 
I believe him to be right), that one cannot discharge 
even the most mechanical function in the social 
body unless one feels with the impulses that direct 
the living atoms. And I do not feel with them, 
even when I feel very heartily for them. I cannot 
feel for myself as they do; I cannot wish so to feel, 
and though I could give almost my hopes of death 
to have an ideal towards which it was possible to 
strive, the best possible to me is not an ideal, but a 
calm solitary stoicism, to which he gives much 
harder names. 

It is human fate to have to struggle after some- 
thing better than one is, but merely to wrangle 
with oneself for not being already other seems a 
waste of force; and yet I wrangle and for the first 
time in my life doubt and dispute my own strongest 
mental instincts, because I cannot rest content with- 
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out an ideal aim, safe from the bight of my friend’s 
contempt. 3 

The fact is, though I love my fellow-creatures 
dearly in the abstract, all concrete relations with 
them are so complicated with depressing difficulty 
that I can hardly keep myself from feeling as if I 
disliked the relations. I never come in contact 
with people without wanting to act on them or 
their circumstances; but perhaps they don’t want 
to be acted on, or they want to act on me, or want 
x and y to act with or on them in quite a different 
direction. On the whole, I believe most of the 
things that I feel inclined to do might as well be 
done as let alone. Iam sure I had better do some 
of them than nothing; but unless one is quite sure 
that the very thing one wishes to do oneself wants 
doing more than any other possible thing, one is 
apt to wait for encouragement or sympathy before 
one begins; and then again there is always a likely 
chance that the thing one is encouraged to do, if 
one meets with any encouragement at all, is the 
third best of the whole lot. And then one drifts 
back upon the knowledge—none the less certainly 
true because it is a sentence of death for such as I— 
that no particular good thing will be done by any 
one who has not a personal selfish desire prompting 
him to do just that. Ihave wasted the strength of 
my life in always trying to do some unprofitably 
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distasteful thing. All my days have been spent in 
doing or trying to resolve to do what I disliked, and 
Anson seemed to make himself the mouthpiece of 
the world’s unkindness in giving a verdict against 
me on this very ground. Not that I appeal against 
its justice. Where is the merit of a martyrdom 
that serves no creed? With chances to favour, I 
might have done something—it is useless to wonder 
how much or little—but that again was what I 
hated to admit, that one’s fate was in the hands 
of chance. 

But I hated, too, the misplaced sympathy which 
congratulates you pleasantly on the pleasantness of 
an irksome task, and is ready to encourage your 
despair by auguries of undesired rewards and unat- 
tainable results. There is nothing more madden- 
ingly discouraging than the suggestion of a friend, 
who, ignoring the impalpable sources of one’s dis- 
tress, points to imaginary prizes in the coming 
years: an author’s fame, a happy marriage, or the 
like. If friendship’s self can only hope to make 
the present bearable by the prospect of a future 
that will never be, that is a confession that the 
present is unbearable, not a help in bearing it. As 
a mere boy, I had hailed as deliverance the doctrine 
that it is wise and right to renounce, not to set 
one’s heart on pleasure ; it is a small thing as well 
as unattainable——strength and virtue lie in being 
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able to do without it. And so I lived, asking 
nothing, and not complaining when I got it. But 
this philosophy does not teach one what to do; and 
while I told myself and believed it was right to be 
able to do without pleasure, I did not think and feel 
it to be right or possible to do without action. And 
I sought the inspiration of friendship to tell me how 
to act. My friend answered, or so his words sounded 
to my soul’s ears, “ Act as you like, and like what 
other people do;” 
other people do, and then you will act with them of 


or perhaps it was, “Like what 


your own accord ;” anyway, translated into doctrine, 
the conclusion seemed to be that virtuous action was 
the natural fruit of unbought involuntary happiness, 
and that no good thing came from any other root. 
And I understood how people have called Calvinism 
a damnable creed; for by that, as by this, we are 
shown men and women, as it were alive, but a doom 
not of their own making holds them back from 
living rightly. That this was horrible gave no 
assurance that it should not be true, but if true it 
was a damnable, a damning truth. It seemed to be 
a light thing to give up happiness, but I did not 
care to give up my conscience too. Had only the 
fortunate a right to be good? was I to renounce 
the first fruits of my life’s stern teaching and learn 
to wait upon Providence for luck that should in- 
spire me with virtuous power ? 
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I knew Anson did not argue thus, but where else 
was his reasoning to lead? I have two exorbitant 
appetites—to rule the wide world beneficently, and 
to have all my friends’ best love. I feel the mon- 
strousness of these pretensions, but if I choose to 
accept all or nothing, who has a right to blame my 
choice? We have each a double ideal. There is 
the self that one would have lked to be, and the 
self that one feels one might and ought to become. 
I would have triumphed if I could in and over the 
world by nature; if that is denied me, shall I not 
triumph by grace over my own regret ? 

In point of orthodoxy there was little to choose 
between us; Anson swore by “ Evolution,” and I by 
a philosophy of my own, as yet imperfectly evolved ; 
but the difference between us seems almost theo- 
logical in character; so might a Calvinist and a 
Utilitarian Pelagian debate as to the duties of the 
unconverted. But Anson, when I hinted at the 
parallel, only accepted half of it. 

“ Exactly ; there’s an ascetic twist, as if one of 
your great-grandfathers had been a Trappist monk. 
What other good is there on earth but natural 
earthly happiness, and what have positive philoso- 
phers like you and me to do with transcendental 
visions of some hyper-sensible state of ‘ blessedness,’ 
which, if you analyse it, must turn out a pure sur- 
vival from states of thought which owed all their 
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meaning to theological preconceptions that you 
accept as little as I do!” 

Well, I had no special preference for the word 
“ blessedness,” but I thought Anson and his favourite 
philosopher rather missed sight of the motives which 
have led to the revival of its use by some fairly 
“positive” moralisers. Let us take some moment 
of extreme personal happiness. A long-sought-for 
discovery has been made, merit long denied has met 
with public recognition, a rival has been ignomini- 
ously defeated, a risky speculation has turned out 
fortunately, a beloved bride has been won. Now in 
all these cases the feeling of personal delight may 
be equally intense, but a moralist, while admitting 
all alike to be happy after their own fashion, would 
only affirm those to be possessed of “true blessed- 
ness”? whose happiness was compatible with the true 
good and gladness of others. Supposing the bride’s 
consent has been extorted by domestic coercion, 
supposing the speculation to have succeeded by the 
ruin of honest traders, supposing the rival to have 
felt no evil passions, and to be pained and injured 
by his defeat, suppose the acknowledged merit to be 
spurious, and the imagined discovery an hallucina- 
tion, the happiness remains the same at the moment, 
and in the worst cases there is least danger of its 
being cut short. But this is not blessedness; You 
may call it good luck if you think it such, but if 
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there is any highest wisdom at all, any immaterial 
prize of righteousness, it must be something in- 
dependent of good and evil chances, something that 
aman may conquer for himself out of the deepest 
abysses of calamity. If there is a supreme, imper- 
sonal divinity of right, if a man is in love with this 
divinity, and has vowed himself body and soul to 
its service, he may find in faithfulness to this his own 
ideal vision a source of satisfaction potent to out- 
weigh even an acute sense of personal suffering, so 
that the righteous man may choose, and choose 
happily, his own pain rather than the surrender of a 
wider good. Even of the elements of what we call 
personal happiness, many are external to ourselves, 
confer on us no direct pleasure or advantage, and it 
is only going a step further in the same direction to 
admit that under some circumstances the conscious- 
ness may prove to be most satisfactorily occupied 
with experiences that are in no sense self-regarding. 
It is a commonplace almost beyond dispute that 
men may sometimes be called upon to renounce 
their happiness if they would keep their hold on 
the eternal good; but it seems to. me that there is 
yet a further step, and none but religious ascetics 
have dared to take it. I say we are called upon to 
recognise that the answer of a good conscience, the 
“blessedness” or content born of complete devotion 
to the highest Best, may prove to be as little in our 
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reach as the ordinary good luck of earthly fortune. 
Any life would be worth living that could be spent in 
the service of the ideal best; but what if for some of us, 
for me myself, no ideal was possible or conceivable ? 

By the time I had got the problem clearly stated 
on this wise, I ceased to wonder that Anson had 
failed so much as to understand its terms, let alone 
the formula for its solution. And yet, if there is no 
such fate, what did the old monk mean? “Magnum 
est et valde magnum, tam humano quam divino 
posse carere solatio, et pro amore Dei hbenter exilium 
cordis velle sustinere, et in nullo se ipsum querere, 
nec ad proprium meritum respicere.” To live for the 
love of good, cut off from all living, loving goodness, 
alike of gods or men, if there were no such damna- 
tion as this, why did the Apostle of the Gentiles 
challenge the doom as what he would risk to save 
his brethren’s souls? But this is still to the Jews 
a stumbling-block, to the Greeks foolishness. 

Anson was to have been married in May, and we 
did not meet again till the following autumn. The 
wedding had been put off on account of illness in 
the bride’s family, and he had been spending all his 
spare time with them, so pretexts had not been 
wanting to help the postponement of an encounter 
that I dreaded. We met at last in an out-of-the- 
way court off the Strand, at a working men’s meeting 
called to discuss an inconvenient technical con- 
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sequence of some recent attempt at lawreform. I 
was presiding, and had just finished a short intro- 
ductory statement when Anson came in. 

I asked him if he, as one “learned in the law,” 
would speak next. 

He said, “ Presently;” and when the next 
orator was well started on an eloquent, unas- 
pirated harangue, he whispered to me his congra- 
tulations on the part I was taking in this affair, 
and in one or two others of the same inconspicuous 
sort; and added what was meant for an apologetic 
“ Afraid I was awfully uncivil to you in the spring, 
but it made me savage to see a fellow like you 
wasting his time and spirits over cobwebs. More 
olad than anything to see you're all right now.” 

I laughed, and asked if it was a psychological 
axiom that a “chairman” never suffered from reli- 
gious difficulties, and he took the query to be a jest. 
I did not think it necessary to explain that when I 
was first asked to preside at this meeting, I refused 
and suggested the name of a rising M.P., and that 
it was only at the eleventh hour, when the latter 
telegraphed an excuse, that I consented to take his 
place, when I had literally not five minutes to spare 
in which to invent a speech. According to Anson’s 
ideas, nothing could well be less sane or more per- 
verse than to decline the opportunity of making a 
good speech and then submit to the necessity of 
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making a bad one. However, the very completeness 
of the malentendu encouraged me to renew our in- 
terrupted intercourse. I was safe against inconve- 
niently keen discernment. 

He offered to bet the fees of his last case (a big 
one that was sure to go to the House of Lords) that 
before another seven years were out I should be as 
well pleased with myself, the world, and the one 
woman in it as he was now. 

It is impossible to dislike a man at the moment 
when he is giving you the strongest expression he 
can of his good-will; the feeling of horror, even dis- 
gust, which seized me irresistibly as I listened to 
him, was altogether impersonal. I thought then 
that my rage was righteous. I felt as if a brutal 
suggestion had been made to me, and I justified the 
exaggerated resentment by taking it as an accusa- 
tion, as if I for one should care no more for the 
common lot of men if only my own hearth were 
warm. but the resentment was too venomous to be 
wholly just, and I have thought since that I might 
have been less angry if I had not felt the augury to 
be ill judged. He did not in his heart accuse me of 
the kind of selfishness I could repudiate aloud; he 
only credited me with some of the common qualities 
of our kind in which I felt myself to be wanting, I 
thought it was his duty as a friend to have under- 


stood that little short of a miracle was needed to 
Q 
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secure me the private felicity he promised with so 
light a heart. And because I could not resent this 
misconception as bitterly as I felt it, I resented all 
the more the cognate assumption that, if I were 
thus consoled, the remaining wretches of yhes same 
order would be too few to count. 

I was helped to this discovery by another ex- 
perience on which this is not the place to dwell. 
Suffice it to say that complaints very ike my own 
were made to me by a comparative stranger just at 
this time. I was careful to avoid the rock of offence 
upon which I had stumbled so painfully, and I said 
nothing to encourage visionary hopes; but, as kind 
luck would have it, I was able to bring my client 
within reach of the needed chances for his own 
life’s growth, and with this change in the environ- 
ment. his mood changed too for the brighter. I 
had a pleasant letter from him, acknowledging the 
change and expressing a hope that he was not there- 
fore going to forget the doomed many, in whose lot 
no change for the better could be made. He added 
that the unexpected help was doubly valuable to 
him, both as a personal advantage and as an answer 
to the troublesome problem whether help might 
come from man to man in the time of need. I had 
just read and answered this letter, and was revolving 
in my mind the bearing on the general problem of 
the corresponding truth, that help also might not 
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come from man to man in the time of need, when a 
telegram was brought me. 
It was February. Anson had been married the 
beginning of December, and travelled straight south 
to Naples; he wrote to me from Amalfi, and then 
from Rome; all went merrily as marriage-bells. 
There was a new tone of tenderness here and there 
in his letters which reconciled me to the volleys of 
jubilant rapture which he felt it due to friendship 
to fire off every few weeks. The last letter warned 
us to expect him home in March. I opened the 
telegram without thought of harm. It was from 
an Italian doctor at Perugia. Anson was dying of 
fever and had bid him send for me. There were 
thirteen minutes left in which to catch the night 
mail; the cabman drove furiously, and I just had 
time to throw myself into the guard’s van without 
a ticket, before the moving train had left the plat- 
form. In fifty hours I was at Perugia. He still 
breathed; three hours before he had asked for me, 
and they took me to his room at once. His eyes 
were open, but with a strange look. I tried to speak 
his name cheerily; slowly a feeble look of recog- 
nition broke over the changed features. He whis- 
pered, “ Thanks”—a gasping space between each 
word—“ Thanks—old boy—for coming.” Then his 
hand moved faintly, and with yet more effort, as I 
bent over him to catch every breath—* Take care of 
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her.’ The next moment she was a widow and I 
had lost my friend. 

The sad slow homeward journey ended upon the 
anniversary of that accursed eclipse. Need you ask 
why, from that day to this, I have never asked my- 
self, nor willingly let another ask, any question 
bearing upon the share of Fate and Right in ruling 
the life and determining the duties of men? And 
from that day to this I have had a superstitious 
horror of the Evil Eye as I see it sometimes in 
dreams, a black sightless ball, with a narrow silver 
rim, watching with blind, baleful stare the beer off 
struggles of a human soul. 


Postscript by the Master.—I asked Egerton to 
write the above, one day when we had been talking 
of young men’s intellectual difficulties. He referred 
to these difficulties of his, and I found so much 
difficulty in understanding them that I asked him, 
in pure curiosity, to write them out for me at 
leneth, as his contribution to our volume of dis- 
cuised confessions. Either I am stupid or the 
written statement is hard to follow, and as I am 
cuilty of getting the riddle inserted here, perhaps 
I ought to add what little I can in explanation. I 
think the chief trait in Egerton’s character was 
something that I can only describe as a conscientious 
wilfulness, He wanted to do right, but it must be 
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a right of his own choosing, and he never felt as 
if he had done enough original right to be worth 
having. It was true, and a thing that troubled his 
friends, that his life did seem always partly wasted, 
less productive than it should have been considering 
his real ability, perseverance, and unselfishness. As 
one follows his argument, one is vexed with what 
seems like a shifty perversity, a determination to 
have always some unanswerable reason for making 
himself miserable; but now that we have lost him, 
in looking at his life by the light of this, in itself 
sufficiently undecipherable key, 1 seemed to under- 
. stand him better than while he lived and we per- 
sisted in expecting from him the performance that 
did not come. He asked for a theoretical solution 
of difficulties that only admitted of a practical solu- 
tion, which he always just missed. It is a fact, a 
simple fact of observation, needing no more’ ex- 
planation than young Martin’s broken leg, that the 
prosperous contented man died young, that one 
uncomfortable youth was helped to a career by a 
good-natured stranger, and that the unhelped helper, 
who was uncomfortable too, did a score of things 
middlingly well, but always just fell short of excel- 
lence or supreme efficiency. He had a high standard 
and knew he failed to reach it. He chose to con- 
sider his modest, useful life a failure, and I think 
his friends judge more kindly in saying he failed 
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than in saying, “ What right had he to judge him- 
self by so high a standard?” I think his character 
had enough elements of greatness in it to justify him 
in resenting the friendly suggestion that he was no 
worse than his neighbours, and should be content to 
know it. For him it was a failure to be no better 
than they. 

His weakness—he himself was capable in later 
years of seeing that it was a weakness—lay in this: 
He was not by nature so much in sympathy with 
any one external tendency or so much in love with 
any single outer aim as to feel his whole nature 
satisfied by the effort to co-operate with the one or 
attain the other. And as the world is wide enough 
for all vigorous human passion to find or make itself 
a field therein, this imperfect adaptation of a too 
fastidious soul to its surroundings is and stays a 
defect, albeit a defect that calls for more pity than 
blame. It calls for pity the more because patient 
and pitying wisdom may not prove powerless to 
supply to the young groaners in eclipse some foot or 
hand hold whence they may struggle into possession 
of the missing aim or motive. 

As to Egerton, ‘‘Requiescat tw pace.’ He preached 
the courage he did not feel, and left his part of the 
world a shade the better for his passage through it. 


x. 
The Shadow of Death. 


Let not my love be called idolatry. 





X, 


He had been dead a year and three days. Two 
years ago we were married, One of the vows we 
spoke as married lovers said that each day and hour 
of our life should add something to the force and 
tenderness of our wedded love. I asked him for the 
vow, saying love seemed to grow less if it only 
stayed the same; one feels less the feeling one has 
got used to; and he said, Yes, but a growing love 
erew dearer when it had been growing long. For 
that short year we kept our vow unbroken, unfor- 
gotten, and then I was left alone, alone, alone, with 
the ghostly memory of a short year’s moments to 
defy the grim presence of interminable years of life 
to come. 

I fled from every one at once. I was thankful I 
had no child. Every face and voice were hateful to 
me; every word they spoke seemed to scream to me, 
“ All love has left the world with him.” They spoke 
as if they had never loved, never loved even him, nay, 
as if they neither knew nor guessed what love might 
be. If they had known, surely they would have left 
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me to mourn in peace. I fled; I sought a prison 
where none could follow. Money will buy even that, 
and in this convent by the sea the nuns do not think 
it strange that one should kneel all day before an 
unseen presence, and weep and still kneel weeping. 

After the first long months my tears fell more for 
him; waking in the night, waking at dawn, I thought 
what it must be for him to wake and find himself 
alone. For me it had always been enough to know 
that he was happy, either with me or apart; but to 
him no happiness was possible unshared. The sun 
is shining to-day; if it were not for the peasants’ 
vineyards I could wish the storms were back again. 
I hate the light he does not see. My heart is sore 
for my dead love’s sore desolation. They talk of the 
jour des morts and a life beyond the grave; I think 
I could bear my own life if I thought Charlie were 
too dead to miss me; but I feel as if love could not 
die, as if, whatever else was dead, the aching pain at 
his heart must last as long as my heart aches with 
lonely love. 

The convent stands on a promontory ; the church 
and bell-tower are a landmark to the sailors; the 
convent garden has a level terrace walk leading to 
the churchyard, and there are hours in the day, when 
the nuns and school-girls are at their duties, that I 
have the garden to myself. I pace up and down, 
gazing blankly into the formless void. The world 
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is empty when one has nothing left to lose. One 
can always be alone, too, by kneeling in the little 
church. The visitor of the convent is a high eccle- 
siastic. JI had met him in the world, and I told him 
I would live for months or years at the convent if he 
would see that no one ever spoke to me of my creed 
or theirs, or the grief that sent me to this shelter. 
He has kept faith, and I endure the village priest’s 
kind benedicite. 

Can it be that I was a faithless or unhappy wife ? 
I try in vain to conjure up the image of my own 
lost bliss. Surely I loved him and was blessed in 
his dear love, and yet I cannot feel as if I had a 
loss of my own to weep for. It is Charlie’s life, 
strong, bright, and joyous, as we traced its course 
in thought; that is what I have lost, the loss for 
which my tears fall still. I was four-and-twenty 
when we met, and had never thought of love or 
marriage. I heard people say it was not good to 
live alone, but I was not alone in the large ever- 
widening circle of a merry marrying family. I had 
never thought of wishing for the happiness of love 
in marriage for myself; it seemed there were so 
many wanting it, I had no right to claim such a 
lot before so many others with a better claim to it 
than I. Indeed, when Charlie came to see us, I never 
thought it was for me he came, and I was slow to 
understand or be persuaded that he claimed me 
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with a love that had aright to the best answer I 
could give, 

Surely I loved him; why else did the world end 
for me with his death? And yet my heart seems 
cold, as if my very love were dead as well. Grief 
seems to choke me, and yet I cannot grieve, because 
it seems to me a little thing 


oO? 


sorrows of the poor, the anguish mixed with wrong 


among the million 


and shame, the cruel losses through which other 
wrong is wrought, it seems a little thing by the side 
of these that the joy of my one life is dead. It was 
not to win love’s joy that I let my life unite with 
his; one must answer to a call; and now there is 
silence everywhere, and in the dull heartlessness of 
my grief, it seems to me that it is not his love I 
mourn and miss; it is the sweetness of the voice 
calling on me for love. Who is it says that— 


Youth is blest 
Because it has a life to fill with love ? 


I am not old even now, and shall I fill my life with 
love of that lost blessedness? Though I asked for 
nothing, that sweet voice came to me: shall I have 
learnt from it only to ask angrily in vain? The 
memory is mine; it is not a small thing, that and 
my constant soul bound together like lovers in a 
first embrace,—Oh, the memory of his first kiss !— 
that memory and I will live unflinchingly through 
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all the years, and we shall die undivided when I 
co to rest with him. 


An old lay sister died this week, and has been 
buried to-day. It was May when I wrote last, and 
October finds me still here, alone with the sad 
memories that are turning to reproach. Those un- 
explained last words of his: “I leave it all to you,” 
—they thought he meant the land—as if he or I 
could have thought of that at the last hour of part- 
ing. I have thought again and again of the trust 
those words conveyed, and no meaning ever joined 
to them till now. I thought perhaps he meant 
rest was for him, he left the pain and grief to me; 
but the slow months bring understanding, and I 
think he meant that the life we thought was his 
was left to me, and to me he left the doing, the 
causing to be done, all we had planned together 
that he should do to justify his hfe. In a book of 
his I found this passage marked with an index 
finger :— 


“You may learn to know yourself through love, as 
you do after years of life, whether you are fit to lift them 
that are about you, or whether you are but a cheat, a 
load on the backs of your fellows, The impure perishes, 
the inefficient languishes, the moderate comes to its 
autumn of decay; these are of the kinds that aim at 
satisfaction, to die of it soon or late. The love that sur- 
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vives has strangled craving ; it lives because it lives, to 
nourish and succour like the heavens. But to strangle 
craving is indeed to go through a death before you reach 
your immortality.” 


My love is not dead; it has turned into a hungry 
craving. I thought I loved him purely, and I grieve 
that he no longer needs my love. All the springs 
of human feeling dried up in me when he died. 
For longer than our married life, half as long again 
as my whole life’s share of happiness, I have lived 
in selfish, barren solitude. At first I wondered, 
could this last forever? As the days and months 
passed, it seemed there was no force to endit. I 
had no force to question, was it right? What was 
the use of asking, though it were wrong, was any- 
thing else so much as possible ? 

Is anything else possible? I dwell apart from 
the little cares and brawls of the convent life, and 
standing thus apart, the stillness and the peace, the 
remoteness from the eager life of towns, the near 
presence of the church and graveyard—it seems so 
short a step from the nun’s cell to the bier on which 
the old lay sister sleeps, while the psalms are chanted 
round her—all this reminds me of an early longing 
for something like a cloister, where a sad laity could 
take vows not quite like those of Christendom. I 
could not take these sisters’ vows, even if I shared 
all their faith, Itis too easy; itis seeking a coward’s 
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ease to build walls and bar the windows against the 
world’s wickedness, and then, like raw troops grown 
bold in garrison, rail at the enemy who challenges 
us to conflict in the field. JI want a cloister whose 
walls are faithfulness and its bars love, a fortress 
invisible and present everywhere, a refuge from the 
world’s temptations, and one’s own soul’s hungry 
craving, the craving whereby the cunning world 
tempts to angry, covetous discontent. 

The world has robbed me of my love; can I take 
a vow of loving service to the cruel world? Can 
one wish to return good for such an utter evil? The 
love that has ‘strangled craving,” that is stronger 
than death or any other distance, can live without 
happiness; but can love prosper a whole lifetime 
widowed of perfect joy? The perfect love gives 
everything and receives everything, without thought 
or effort, almost without consciousness of desire. 
But how are the affections of the heart to remain 
ever tender and responsive, so strong and ready as 
to give their own tone and colour to the whole of 
life, if the self-abandonment of answered love is ~ 
made impossible for ever, if at every turn the feel- 
ing must be checked that grows unchecked into an 
exacting clamour, a cry after the answer that does 
not come ? 

I suppose there is still too much self-seeking 
self-assertion, too little disinterested love while 
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one has the feeling of such check. In regard to 
him, I never felt the room for any check or chill, 
not only because I had his love: I felt, whether or 
no, that he must have had mine, and that only to 
love is blessedness enough, divinely more than 
enough. If one loved others with as pure a tender- 
ness, there would be no painful sense of self-repres- 
sion or repulse. I cried yesterday because a little 
black-eyed baby in the convent school cried when I 
stooped to kiss her; but it was not to give the child 
pleasure that I stooped; it was to feel once more 
the nearness of some human love. I was not think- 
ing of the child, rather, already, before I knew it, 
the question was framing itself in my thought :— 
One cannot live without love ; can one live without 
the joy of love, which is not to be loved again, but 
that the beloved one should be blessed in our love ? 
My beloved lives still,_—he lves in my unchanging 
love, but oh! the impotence of mortal loving! What 
profit has he in the silent grave? I am desolate, 
and the sad faithfulness avails him nothing. Would 
God I too were dead! Can one live, I was asking, 
when love itself grows barren at the icy face of 
death ? 

And even now I answer, without haste and after 
listening to every doubtful pause:—This too is 
possible. Married love and the passionate friend- 
ship which is as the marriage of twin souls, these 
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are the first open gates; the way of salvation leads 
plainly through them, and the flames that dart 
across the portal and fasten consumingly upon the 
selfish lusts of those who would pass through the 
gates have not much terror for the blest elect who 
enter hand in hand. But there is another gate, 
narrow, obscure, to which each one draws near 
alone, and the path to it is through the valley of the 
shadow of death. We tread barefoot and the stones 
are sharp, we fall, the ground is a flame, the air is 
a suffocating smoke, invisible demons ply their 
scourges, the burden of lost gladness is a crushing 
weight. ‘There is one strange pleasure in the agony, 
—to feel sharp flames consuming what was: left in 
us of selfish lust; and there is one pain passing all 
the rest,—to feel the same flame fasten thirstily 
upon our every wound, within, without, and con- 
sume the very pain, as if that too was sin. 

The path is long through the dark and winding 
hollow; who knows if we shall live to reach the 
end, where is the gate of religious love, and few 
there be that findit? But that fierce trial can teach 
as much as the sacramental mysteries of twice- 
blessed love; and it is lawful for each of those 
who have followed the divine teaching to the end 
to feel that no other lesson could have been so full 
of deep instruction for themselves. God forbid I 


shoyld blaspheme the sacredness of the love that 
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was once his life, because the gladness of it is now 
turned to a spreading desolation. Only to me this 
death is not the end of life, rather the beginning of 
a lifelong worship, and this too is a way of salva- 
tion. Desire is past; what could he desire at my 
hands? He has passed from me, out into the un- 
seen, unfelt world, upon whose bidding I would wait 
in meek obedience. It is asif I and my God were 
alone in the infinite space; the void world is not too 
wide for a devout enclosure, and it is there my vows 
are to be paid. 

It is not laid upon all as a duty, but it is lawful 
to a few when the necessity befalls to dwell in the 
world, in the bright, wholesome, sunlit world—in 
it but yet not of it. When the world’s best has 
vanished from the body’s sight, it is lawful, nay, 
it is good, a high and blessed privilege, to cleave 
for evermore to the lost divine invisible love, to 
worship and adore the dear unseen, rather than 
quench the spirit of faithful renunciation and seek 
scraps of feeble consolation among the so-called 
voods of earthly life. Good indeed and in truth for 
those who are born to find their own good there; 
but to the spouse of a heavenly love, false and mock- 
ing shadows, a feeble mimicry of the true inalien- 
able spiritual inheritance that remains for ever to 
solace those who are faithful in bereavement. 
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There are two sisters in this convent and there is 
one priest in the adjoining town whose faces are like 
a sermon on the poetry and the meaning of the reli- 
gious life. The refined, exalted expression of spiritual 
“ detachment” from the momentary interests of life 
is a permanent but not an exclusive characteristic 
of the countenance. Interest, concern, sympathetic 
alarm or pleasure, kindness, deference, amusement 
sometimes, and sometimes even indignation, appear 
on the sweet face in their due turn, without prejudice 
to the lasting dominant air of absorption in the un- 
seen world, as if the true “ religious” had lived face 
to face with the embodied eternal realities of human 
life, as if the personal life had been lived out alone 
with the unchanging divine and spiritual essences ; 
and then, for love of the divine in God and man, 
they consent to live again, without personal life of 
their own, among the mixed and impure lives of the 
myriads in whose personal life the divine element 
is so faint, so feeble, so fragmentary, so inseparably 
entangled with base and earthly matter, that few 
among them can recognise its divinity unaided, and 
fewer still be brought to apprehend the glory of a 
life that should be all divine. 

The Catholic Church was not far from the truth in 
its recognition of the two vocations outside the doom 
of sinful failure. There is the secular ideal, reached 
or sought by men like my own lost Charlie; natural, 
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prosperous human lives, spent in doing willingly 
naturally good, self-chosen work, in the beneficent, 
enjoyable exercise of power, in the delightful indul- 
gence of beneficent desires. The earthly paradise is 
when such souls as these live in unbroken unity 
together. But earth is not Paradise, and some who 
have seen the gates of heaven open have seen them 
open only to close behind all that made their heaven 
on earth. And for others they have not opened at 
all; the natural life is dull and mean and mischievous. 
And alone, near and yet apart from both the others, 
the religious life follows its calm, strong, unvarying 
course—a life that spends itself in Joyful worship of 
the living good, in sad, devout commemoration of the 
good that has been living, that lives now only in its 
fruitful memories, and the sad devotion born of loss 
and worship, and in faithful, patient strife against the 
tyranny of evil nature, in loyal championship of the 
feeble tribes, the scattered units who cling feebly 
through oppression to a worthier birthright. Thus 
rich, thus varied, thus fed by nature, outlined and 
sustained by the chronic necessities of human life 
and labour, the religious life follows its solitary 
course,—alone, yet not alone, engaged at every turn 
in the countless interests of unnumbered daily 
lives, but with the deepest inner consciousness of 
the soul consciously possessed by something else 
than the personal care for these succeeding acts of 
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faith or hope or charity ; possessed, namely, by the 
overmastering, undying passion of adoring love for 
the spiritual source and centre, the conceived imper- 
sonation of the divinely wise and tender power in 
whose strength alone the worshipper goes forth to 
conquer and to die,—to die the living death of those 
who live, by faith, the life of the immortals which is 
death to man, instead of by sight, by the very beatific 
vision of an incarnate good, which overshadows 
blessed life by the impending shadow of a personal 
death. 

I am'driven to say all this more plainly to myself 
than I had wished by the insistence of kind friends 
—kinder than wise I think them, and one is apt to 
feel unwise kindness as a cruelty. They scold me, 
with gentle sympathy, it is true, for giving up the 
world, my friends, and duties in it, to live alone 
here with an idle memory. Do they think I would 
have done this if I could have done otherwise ? Now, 
it is not because of their kind moralities, nor because 
I see new light upon the path of duty, that I feel 
the hour for some change is at hand. There is a 
duty owing to the deepest feelings of the heart. If 
we feel it possible to obey their silent urging, im- 
possible not to wait and follow in submission, who 
shall dare to say that we and the irresistible impulse 
are wrong and blameful? The passion that possesses 
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us wholly, body, soul and spirit, mind, will and 
conscience, all at once has a right to rule us as it 
does and must, and to resist the promptings of such 
passion at the bidding of remembered platitudes is 
like sinning against the Holy Ghost within us; it 
is a lie against our own soul’s truth, of which the 
fruit is that worst damnation, the silencing of. the 
soul’s native voice, banning the sinner to drift 
rudderless through the remaining days. 

My friends say, is it not an indulgence of the 
selfishness of grief that holds me here alone? They 
say, though he is gone,.are there none left that 
need your love? I listened silently; I did not 
choose to answer sternly: “The heart knoweth its 
own bitterness,’ and who is such a stranger as a 
mere good friend to the mystery of its joy and grief? 
Have I said—I hardly care to say, because it would 
have hurt my Charlie’s soul to hear—that in losing 
him my most utter loss was the losing one who 
could not live without my love? For his sake I 
could have surrendered all the rest; but that one 
worst loss had to be borne. I am alone; the others 
can do without me:—for you see they have. One 
cannot even wish to cease to feel this desolation as a 
pain. One loves all the same, and chooses, since! it 
must be so, to have that pain to bear ; it takes all 
one’s strength to bear it without bitterness, And 
then kind friends break in with warning voice: 
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“You are wasting your love upon a memory; he 
needs it not; do you go and love those who need.” 

O Charlie! they are cruel! Charlie! if any know- 
ledge could haunt you now, would you not know it 
is my hardest grief that the love I bear to you is 
fruitless for your good? But, my love, my love! is 
the fault of that inme? Should I not have served 
you with eager faithfulness and glad devotion through 
a life of love if fate had left youin my arms? Who 
dares to reproach the stricken victims of the pitiless 
death? Let the rest find their happiness where they 
may; what have I done that they should call on me 
to go out into the highways and hedges and beg 
amongst the starving beggars for a pauper mate, 
because the king has no profit from his subjects’ 
love? Let those who must or may love once, or 
twice, or thrice, let their happiness be born again 
when it is dead, but earth held one only joy for me, 
and that is dead, and my love still worships at its 
tomb. Though my love himself came back to chide 
me, I could say no other than that I do well to love 
and worship mournfully. 

There is but one love to which, without faithless- 
ness, the widowed soul may be abandoned with the 
boundless self-abandonment of the one sole, infinite, 
unrenewable passion—the love of the infinite, im- 
personal, spiritual divinity, the passionless calm of 
infinite truth, the ideal of perfect wisdom, strength, 
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and mercy, which we see as in a glass darkly, when 
a noble human soul casts its shadow on the troubled 
stream of life. It may be that without this fleeting 
vision of the God in man I had been left godless in 
the lonely world. But to have seen once is to love 
for ever, and all the pure goodness that I loved in 
him is with me now as a God immortal, adorable, 
and present everywhere. He lives in God, God lives 
in him; my life is hid in the worship and the love 
of God in him. 

He had plans of what we and our children should 
do. Hesaid it took two generations working together 
to do the best that might be. But I am widowed, 
and no child of his is with me. He said, playing 
reproachfully with my lack of high ambition, that I 
was born to be the mother of great sons, “ or,” he 
added, “great daughters, which will be more original.” 
And yet no child of his is with me. It was always 
my delight to believe his jesting words; he laughed 
in kindness, and his kindness fulfilled many pro- 
phecies. Can the dead work miracles, and the 
barren widow be a joyful mother of children ? 
Charlie! love is cruel as the grave, and instead of 
peaceful sorrow you bid me seek the trembling 
pain, the heart-sick, helpless longing of the mother 
who has power to bring forth—who is there that 
cannot bring forth something ?—but has so little 
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strength to bequeath along with the doubtful boon 
of life, that she sees, with the second sight of love, 
her feeble offspring struggling vainly with the world 
it cannot mend or master because of its feebleness, or 
rather hers who gave it no better strength. Is it 
not so with mothers? The child and the anxious 
pain and grief are theirs ; how little of the triumph— 
if it came—would they dare to call their own? 
Only the mother’s pang, without which this place 
would have been left for another to fill. Less well? 
- Then we have not lived in vain, 

I cannot do your will, my own, but as I go through 
‘the wilderness, the piercing voice of anguish crying 
aloud, and calling in the name of our love, “ Let his 
good will be done,” here, and here, thus and now,— 
this voice crying in the wilderness will touch some 
ears, it may be, and what I cannot do for you, my 
love, myself, may yet be done at the long last by 
many who will scarcely know why or whence the 
call has come to them. My life is ended, yet I am 
not dead. JI am a voice crying in the wilderness, 
calling to the living from the sanctuary of the dead, 
“ My children, my children! do the will of the blessed 
who are gone, and a double blessing will be upon 
your love and on your lives.” 

Still the months went by. I knew that light and 
cuidance would come, were coming to me; it was 
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mine to wait. There was one sweet-faced girl from 
the convent school who wished to take the veil, and 
she had a friend who, half for company, thought 
that she too had a vocation, The latter had rich 
parents and a hopeful marriage ready arranged for 
the completion of her eighteenth year. I had come 
to know these girls well, and they told me of their 
innocent young dreams and longings. I was not in 
haste to leave the convent, for no one else in reach 
could or was likely to tell these children all that I 
could. I spoke freely of the difficulty of the religious 
life, translating all that makes its rightful charm 
into the orthodox language of the cloister. I think 
they understood. Both grew to feel a girlish fond- 
ness for the English stranger, and I think it was 
not without my help that one consented to do her 
parents’ bidding and seek her mission in the world, 
while the other with open eyes chose the strenuous 
peace of cloistral vows, 

I waited for her profession. The service is sad to 
those who think that the young hfe might be better 
spent, but it is a pretty and a touching thing to see 
a young soul dare to vow eternal faith to the divine 
ideal; and I, who hold as strongly a very different 
creed from theirs, chose nevertheless to let that 
service stand as the symbol for one more profession 
than the sisters guessed. I knelt unseen in an outer 
chapel, and one by one my vows went up with hers. 
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When all was over, a solemn stillness seemed to 
fill the air, For the last time I paced the terrace 
walk alone that evening; a row of cypress trees 
edged either side, like black spires shooting into the 
blue overhead, and between these grim sentinels 
pink roses flowered against the foliage of newly 
budding lemon trees, The air was still, and the 
sun had already sunk behind the mountain shoulder. 
There were no clouds overhead, and the line of sea 
and sky was clear, but above the sea a low line of 
curling cloud, like the level smoke from a giant 
steamer, lay motionless along the horizon, and the 
setting sun dyed it a deep, luminous, rose red, And 
the coast line opposite grew to a deeper and deeper 
rosy red; cliffs and woods were bathed in crimson, 
the little fishing-boat had a crimson sail, and some- 
thing strange, like a rosy veil, seemed cast over the 
stillness of the blue sky and sea. The transparent 
light was like the ruby glow of a summer sunlit 
dewdrop. The glory and the peace were supreme ; 
it was the crowning moment of the day’s rich beauty. 
I had watched the crimson deepening to the last; it 
had not yet begun to fade; it seemed to me the hour 
had come, 

I rose and crossed the terrace without a back- 
ward glance. I sought my convent room, and that 
same night were written the letters pledging me 
to return. The next day’s dawn found half my 
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luggage packed for England, and in three days more 
the convent grating was a memory, the wide en- 
closure of the world a present truth of sense. And 
the deep crimson glow of that sunset scene lives on 
for ever in my thought undimmed, like the un- 
dimmed memory of deathless love. 
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The day is short and the work is great. It is not incumbent 
upon thee to complete the work, but thou must not therefore cease 
from it.—TALMUD. 


ai 


“J say, Philo! how is it that most people’s lives 
somehow don’t seem to come to much?” 

The question began with a rush and ended rather 
hesitatingly, as if the problem, which had been occu- 
pying the speaker’s mind for at least ten minutes, 
did not appear quite as large, when reduced to words, 
as he had expected. There was a deprecating fall 
in the boy’s voice which disarmed severity; besides, 
he is the son of one of my best and oldest friends, 
and I answer to the name of “ Philo” in token that 
I have accepted the rdéle of guide and philosopher, 
which he has been pleased to assign me ;—partly, I 
suspect, with a view to combining the requisite 
modicum of respect with an epithet of handy brevity 
and a comfortably familiar sound. 

It was Sunday; we had been for a walk over 
the downs, and were resting on the steep sloping 
summit. Lying on one’s back one looked up into 
the deep blue of a cloudless May sky; a faint hum 
of insects broke the silence at intervals, or was 
drowned by the note of a distant bird; a light wind, 
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neither cold nor hot, but soft like the touch of a 
child’s hand, blew through one’s hair and played 
with the blades of grass and tiny gold and violet 
flowers of the short-cropped turf as the broad winds 
play upon the waving cornfields, scattering lights 
and shadows in a dreamy network. On one side 
there was a glimpse of blue sea cut by the green 
slope below us. We had thrown ourselves upon 
the grass to rest, but there is a difference between 
sixteen and sixty, and Johnny’s mind having been 
more active than mine, the result delivered itself as 
above. 

We were staying at the house of a rather distin- 
cuished political. personage, and the night before 
several ex-celebrities had been brought together in 
a kind of family réwnion, early friendships or cross 
marriages supplying the link when there was no 
actual relationship. The dinner had been one of 
those social successes which are growing more and 
more rare, so that I was curious to know why my 
young friend’s impressions should have been of the 
vanitas vanitatum order. It appeared presently that 
the disappointment did not begin with the public 
conversation of the great men; the dinner had been 
delightful—“ at least,” he went on, “it was delight- 
ful to me; but most of the men were thirty or forty 
or fifty years older than I am, and I thought I 
should like to go on talking like that for ten years. 
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or so. But then one would have talked about 
everything, and I shouldn’t like to go on saying the 
same thing; and when Lord was talking to 
me this morning, he did say the same things that 
Mr. had said the day before yesterday at 
breakfast, and it wasn’t for the sake of making 
talk to me, because he stuck to it after I had 
begun to ask questions about something else. And 
Mr. * * * was just the same; they all seemed con- 
tent to talk about things as if they had nothing to 
do with making them happen; and the things that 
they do talk about doing, and care about a great 
deal more than I could, all seem so small, so far 
away from the things their best talk makes one 
feel like caring about a great deal; and what I mean 
by its all coming to nothing is that they don’t seem 
to care now, and if I do, it’s only—they all three as 
good as said so—it’s only because I’m a boy. When 
I’m as old as they are I shall care as little and have 
done as little too ; for after all, I couldn’t help think- 
ing that they had all given up caring because it was 
nouse. They could never do all they wanted; and 
as they all started meaning to be great men, when 
they found they couldn’t do what they wished, they 
turned round and tried to make other people wish 
for what they could do, and so went on doing 
middle-sized things without caring much.” And 


not yet out of breath, the boy proceeded to sub- 
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stantiate his indictment by some personal illus- 
trations, never very hard to find, of the discrepancy 
between the young ambitions of divers men of the 
time and their mature achievements. 

I intimated that sweeping criticism was an easy 
and an -idle task; it was for the rising generation 
to achieve more if it could. But this the boy declared 
to be a subterfuge unworthy of myself: “ For what 
I like in you, Philo, is that you never snub a fellow 
in that way, talking as if one could never do any 
good now because it isn’t a dozen years hence. Of 
course you are a walking wet-blanket and all that 
sort of thing, but then your cold water,’ he was 
pleased to say, “takes the form of making one feel 
everything worth doing so tremendously fine and 
creat that it is too difficult—one has no chance of 
getting through with it; and that’s quite different 
from the feeling that it is foolish to care at all 
because one can’t do anything big enough to be 
worth caring for, And then if one says anything 
like this to people who used to care and don’t now, 
they look wise and say, ‘Wait a few years, and 
then’ And then, Z say, if I end by not caring 
either, does that make it any better? Doesn’t it 
make things all the worse if one generation after 
another begins the same way to end alike, begin- 
ning with mistaken zeal to end in contented 
failure ?” 
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There was nothing very novel in the boy’s con- 
fused account of his first impression of disenchant- 
ment with the world’s “ distinguished names.” But 
it brought back to me some of those questions which 
it is usually the last act of expiring youth to put 
on one side, which it is the triumph of successful 
middle age to bury in oblivion, but which, after all, 
it seems can only be kept out of sight for less than 
half a lifetime. I had been much given at one time 
to asking myself, Does it all come to much? and 
though, for reasons of my own, I dropped the 
question about the same time as most men, I 
always retained a kind of sympathy for boys and 
men who have the courage of their foolishness, and 
refuse to ape the virtuous content to which their 
young souls are strangers. Somehow a bachelor 
always seems to be thought of as a youngish man 
until he is unmistakably an old one, and to this 
day I feel more sure that the young Irreconcilables 
who make a confidant of me may easily live to be 
wiser than I am now, than that I am already so 
very much wiser than they (and I needn’t say they 
humour the belief). 

There are some things that one gets to know by 
the mere fact of living long enough, but very few 
people are able to spend all their time in learning 
and none in forgetting. An idle man who has sat 
loose to practical afiairs has a chance of acquiring 
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his worldly wisdom so superficially that its lessons 
need not quite efface the naive first impressions of 
earlier days; and so perhaps I was born to mediate 
between Johnny’s frank severity and the self-satis- 
fied wisdom of his elders. 

There is surely something to be said on both sides. 
The young hardly allow for the intense difficulty 
—miaterial and unromantic difficulty—of choosing 
an admirable course, and pursuing it with sure feet. 
The old are apt to see shallow scorn and ignorant 
irreverence in blame which has its truer motive in 
respect for ideals still unmissed. But, as I think 
slightly of the senile wisdom that cannot be com- 
municated to a younger understanding, I wished to 
rehearse for Johnny’s benefit a few of the reasons 
why it is fair to judge mén by their attempts as well 
as by their achievements, and why, even in youth, 
it is as well not to set the whole heart too fondly on 
the attempt at achievements in which we may fail 
without guilt of our own. 

I said: “Is it reasonable to ask of life that it 
should always be ‘coming’ to something different 
from the hving moment that is? The moments that 
interest us most in life and attach us to it most do 
not hang together like the parts of a syllogism; our 
living interest is in the elements, not in the whole 
they form at last; and perhaps that is why those 
who have not yet lived through those thrilling 
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moments are least ready to accept the moments as 
themselves the crown of lfe. But we will talk of 
this again upon the island.” 

Johnny had been a privileged visitor at the castle 
since he was nine years old, and the next Septem- 
ber, just after his birthday, I reminded the Master 
that he was entitled to initiation as an “old friend ” 
now, for | wanted to know whether the “ Vignettes ” 
would leave the same kind of impression on his mind 
as the conversation of cabinet ministers. For two 
or three mornings he kept away from us, reading 
them seriously alone ; then I met him returning the 
volume to the tower, and as he followed me silently 
to the observatory roof, I asked in his own words, 
‘“ Well, what does it all come to ?” 

He was still grave, silent for nearly two minutes, 
and at last asked, “ May I say just what I think?” 
To do him justice, he seldom pauses for permission, 
and I nod encouragement, but he still hesitates 
before beginning a slow reply: “Well, I hardly 
know, you see, if it were all true-——but of course, 
even if it isn’t true, it might be—I think that’s just 
it. Ive read all the reminiscences straight through, 
and I feel at the end just as I did that day on 
Beachy Head when you pulled me up for saying 
most people’s lives didn’t seem to come to much. 
What does it all come to? I understand that there 
is a difference between talking or thinking about 
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things and living through them, and that if one 
feels one is living the right life for oneself, one 
needn’t be able to make one’s feeling into something 
like the answer of a conundrum. But—you won't 
mind my saying?—I do think the clever people 
who have lived through a real life ought to be able 
to tell us, who have hardly begun, whether we shall 
think it’s worth doing when it’s done, or whether 
that depends on how we do it; and if so, which is 
the way they would try, ‘if, as they’re so fond of 
saying, ‘I had my time to come over again.’ You 
and I now,’ and here he looks me ingenuously in 
the face,—‘“I feel asif you ought to know just every- 
thing I want to be told. I don’t say you ought to 
be able to answer any or every body, but on your 
honour as a philosopher, am I so stupid that you 
can’t tell me what you feel in phrases that one can 
understand in less than a quarter of a century ?” 

It was a fair challenge, and I promised the boy 
that my long-delayed contribution to the castle 
records should consist in no ambiguous passage of 
romance, but in a few senilities on the ancient 
theme, “ Sat est vixisse,” 

The question that all young people want to have 
answered beforehand is, “ What had I better do with 
my life, and what am I hkely to meet with in it 
to enjoy and to endure?” Perhaps good advice 
would be less unwelcome than it often is if those 
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who gave it avowed at the outset that it is likely 
enough to be unpleasant to take; that the fullest 
knowledge of what might be best to do in any crisis 
goes little or no way towards making it naturally 
easy or desirable to do that best. I, at all events, will 
not tempt you to hear me by any hope or promise 
that I am going to prophesy smooth things. 

At starting, I find it very difficult to innovate 
in substance upon the commonplaces accepted by 
good folks before me. I have often been amused at 
myself for having arrived, slowly and by devious 
routes, at elaborately expressed conclusions, which, 
as soon as they got finally stated, turned out to be 
a mere paraphrase of the moral platitudes from 
which my mind wished to emancipate itself at first. 
However, here is a safe rule to begin with. I do 
not know in which form it is most likely to be acted 
on, but you may have it in the farthest fetched. 
The younger you begin to act on it the better; it 
is never too young. 

In the moments, however short, when there is 
nothing that you wish to do, and nothing that you 
are obliged to do, do not wait and wish for wishes 
to arise; spend the interval in cultivating, by pre- 
ference a talent, or, if you can lay your hand on 
none, at all events without fail a faculty. The 
odds are overwhelming that any acquisition will 
come in useful some time, and in any case the 
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power of working without the stimulus of desire, 
the habit of working whenever you have nothing 
better to do, are themselves among the most valu- 
able of acquisitions. Ido not say that you should 
force your nature into wholly uncongenial efforts; 
no good is done against the grain, and there must 
be some knots and knobs in all our scaffolding; but 
we may train the young growing wood as we please, 
and we cannot make up our minds too soon as to 
the supreme desirability of growing strong and 
straight, and as tall as we can without risking a 
feeble stoop. 

But the advice. sometimes asked for is of a sort 
that in the nature of things cannot be given. Such 
questioning as this: What 7s my nature, or what 
shall I allow it to become? or again, My untried 
nature being (as I guess) thus and thus, what life 
will it be best for me to aim at leading? Such 
questioning involves the hidden answers to so many 
other questions, that simple folks are not much to 
blame for bidding the curious ones bide their time 
in silence, 

It is possible to think over the commonest rela- 
tions of life and generalise about the safest way of 
dealing with this or that ordinary complication, but 
when you come to individual appeals, I must know 
your circumstances and powers before knowing what 
you can do; and I must know the circumstances 
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of your circumstances before knowing what hints 
they proffer for your guidance in the way of hin- 
drance or opportunity. It is easy to say, follow your 
own innocent impulses, unless they come in collision 
with your neighbour’s; the impulse may be wanting 
or collision probable; any way the counsel is too 
vague to be of use. And yet you need not blame 
your counsellor ; the question itself is vague ; perhaps, 
(but do not dwell on this parenthesis), its vagueness 
marks the want of strength in those characters that 
cannot forbear to ask it. 

Still, in dealing with external obstacles as well 
as with subjective difficulties, one may repeat the 
warning, Do not force your nature. In choosing 
the occupation of your life, if you are content to 
work in a groove traced out beforehand, do not 
despise yourself for such docility, and imagine that 
if only you were cleverer you would invent new 
ways of disagreeing with your neighbours. Accept 
your good fortune, for it is such, and remember that 
if you have to waste none of your strength and 
patience in clearing a field of action for yourself, 
you should have the more left for raising the 
standard of efficiency in meeting the demands of 
indispensable routine. 

On the other hand, however, supposing, after a 
candid trial and the modest reflection that there is 
nothing creditable in any kind of incapacity—sup- 
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posing after all that you still honestly and truly: 
cannot make the best of yourself by acting upon 
the lines prescribed, then, in almost any case, you 
may and should assert your claim to strike another 
path. There is so little of providential adaptation 
between young people and their surroundings, that 
it is always possible the former may be right even 
in rejecting opportunities of a distinctly favourable 
kind; and besides, the offered opportunities are not 
by any means always favourable. Only remember 
this: it is easier to live the life that is expected 
from us, and you have no right to undertake a 
work of needless difficulty, unless you are able 
and willing to subdue the difficulties and justify 
your rejection of the lighter task. 

It is possible that fate has been hard, and only 
given you a choice between uncongenial oppor- 
tunities and the encounter with obstacles beyond 
your strength. Should this be so, try to see the 
bearing of the facts so justly for yourself that you 
may accept which ever fate needs must, instead of 
having it thrust upon you in a worse form by force. 
It belongs to the A B C of sanity not to rail at 
luck. It is perfectly true that some people have just 
so much strength as will enable them to succeed 
if the chances are favourable, and to fail if luck 
goes against them. If you are one of these,.you 
have my deepest sympathy, but you can only 
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compel my respect and admiration by rising above 
your fate—by consenting—you are still free in 
this—either to sacrifice your own imagined best, 
in order that your part in the world may be the 
most effective in your reach, or to renounce the 
prospect of personal success for the sake of faith- 
fulness to your inner conviction as to what success 
alone is supremely worth having. 

_ But a consistent run of luck for or against the 
individual is rare. The majority may count upon 
an average lot, though all begin with desires and 
aspirations after something better. Supposing, as 
a schoolboy or an undergraduate, you feel, let us 
say, like one of Bulwer Lytton’s heroes, an interest- 
ing, intelligent youth confronting an interesting, 
perplexing, tantalising world. Note, I beseech you, 
the vagueness of your own feeling, the diffused 
indefiniteness of your sense of power and longing. 
At a very early age one can understand that the 
world has no answer to such unconditioned appeals, 
and that no one has a chance of living to accom- 
plish great things who has not patience to live 
long enough for his own powers to specialise and 
develop. 

I understand the youthful intolerance of le pro- 
visoire: there is nothing more pitiably pathetic than 
a middle age spent in waiting for the chances that 
come of themselves to one in a thousand. But if 
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we consider the case dispassionately, that is not the 
alternative. It is abnormal—not sane or natural— 
to wait half a lifetime for a chance of beginning to 
live; but it is natural, normal, and even necessary 
to begin life by gathering impressions and infor- 
mation which can only attain their full significance 
later, when turned into material to feed the powers 
that have meanwhile been cultivated in blindfold 
faith, I would urge no one to be content with a life 
at once idle and empty, but I contend no one of us 
has a right to reckon on the full contentment afforded 
by an adequate share in the fruit of our own and 
others’ work until our own contribution has passed 
the margin of average sufficiency, and left a balance 
over by way of insurance against mischances. If 
you are always unlucky, ask yourself through what 
defect you fail to give the world a fair chance of 
doing indifferently well by you. 

One of the most damaging indecisions of youth is 
to feel or say, “ I would give all my time and pains 
cladly and obstinately to this art, that science, the 
other branch of industry, if only I could be assured 
that my work would reach eminence in the end; if 
not, I will prefer a less arduous road into obscurity.” 
As one looks upon the hundreds of young ambitions 
near at hand, who can have the heart to say, “ Pro- 
bably none of you will attain any kind of eminence, 
and in a little while very few of you will care.” I 
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cannot outlive my pity for these doomed aspirations. 
But there must be something wrong in our whole 
way of looking at things if each generation is con- 
demned to begin with illusions and end with indif- 
ference or despair. Can we not procure acceptance 
among old and young for the belief that the best 
good is not just the pre-eminence of one small head 
above the rest, but-some amelioration of the gross 
result, in the attainment of which no single particle 
of obscure labour can be dispensed with? We may 
not have the choice of eminence, but obscurity is no 
bar against the charge of treason. I grant, foolish 
youth, you cannot lead in the vanguard of the grand 
army of progress ; but know this likewise, so precious 
is the safety of the host, so great the prize of victory, 
so calamitous the annihilation of defeat, that even 
you, loiterer, shall not escape the gibbet if but so 
much as one lean and feeble baggage mule goes lame 
in your charge for want of grooming. 

See, my children, you are but a feeble folk if we 
take you one by one, but the spirit of the ages has 
fed your dreams, and the ambition that throbs within 
you is for a greater result than the great man—whom 
you are not—could himself effect without you. This 
is your inheritance, to understand how the feeble 
millions may join together, how the single efforts 
will gather into groups, and how, as first the units, 
then the groups learn to cease from evil, to cease 
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from laying stumbling-blocks in each other’s paths, 
at length there will arise a social fabric of which 
the glory and the good shall transcend the fairest 
imaginations of a solitary genius as far as the loyal 
service of enlightened millions will outweigh in 
efficacy your boyish efforts at creative independence. 
This, and not eminence, shall be your reward at last, 
to see more and more clearly how each step towards 
the great result was won by the co-operation of 
countless lives, disciplined each in action and for- 
bearance, and all alike gloriously indispensable to 
the final triumph of the race. The verdict, Sat est 
viaisse, comes from those who have shared in such 
life as this. 


And it does not follow that all who have ceased 
to talk of their ideal have ceased to care for it. We 
leave off talking when we find that it is as hard to 
match our thought with words as our ready words 
with action. The oracle in “ Wilhelm Meister” says 
truly, “To think is easy, to act difficult, to act 
according to our thought troublesome.” One of the 
best fruits of age is an appreciation of the slender 
shades of difference which mark off our doings from 
our intentions; we have a scruple in saying what 
we intended when we know how much our act has 
fallen short; and yet it may be that both act and will 
are better, more purely good, than in the bolder days 
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when we boasted of aiming at nothing short of per- 
fectness. 


a e ° 2 t 4 


But does the boy ask that our lives shall “come 
to something” in his eyes or our own? Is the test 
objective worth or subjective satisfaction, and shall 
he or I be the judge of what is “ enough” of either ? 
or is he still exercised by the same problem as 
Patriarchs and Psalmists before him, with the added 
discrepancy between recompense and merits, that 
the largest merits no longer carry with them at least 
the cheap salve of self-complacency ? Does he want 
to know whether it is enough to live righteously 
without flourishing like a green bay tree in con- 
sequence, or has he a formed opinion that it isn’t, 
and that therefore the righteous must either flourish 
or let him know the reason why? Doeshe... 


What he actually does at this point is to interrupt 
my disconnected jottings and summon me to join 
the Granny and Hester at tea in the upper chamber 
of the tower. It is one of the unwritten laws of the 
island that the visitors do not break up into smaller 
knots than four for excursions, luncheons, afternoon 
tea, &c., unless sweethearts or invalids receive a 
special dispensation, and I obeyed willingly enough, 
not observing that Johnny had meanwhile possessed 
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himself of the loose sheets on which I had been 
writing. He produced them after tea, saying, “In 
the multitude of counsellors there is wisdom,” and 
insisted on reading my platitudes to the ladies as the 
day grew pale. 

When he came to the last paragraph he said, “ Of 
course, this isn’t finished, but if dear old Philo is 
left to himself, he will wander off into moral reflec- 
tions that may be worthy of the seven sages, but 
that don’t tell me exactly what I want to know.” 

I asked, “ What is it that you want to know?” 

“That is exactly what I- want you to tell me,” 
he observed, and Hester smiled, as if the remark 
was more than usually to the point. She is five 
and twenty, rather handsome, rather clever, and 
rather sarcastic, one of the girls usually spoken of 
by lady friends with some “ wonder that she doesn’t 
marry.” She says that she will do so when any 
one as nice as Mrs. Charles A (otherwise 
known as the Granny) asks. her. This lady is 
twelve or fifteen years older than Hester; she was 
left a widow young, and undertook the charge of 
an elder brother’s daughter after his wife’s death. 
This niece also married young, and the climax was 
put to a long series of family bereavements by the 
death of husband and wife, drowned on the passage 
out to India. One little girl of theirs was left 
behind in England. Mrs. Charles A adopted 
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her orphan grandniece, but insisted on marking the 
interval between the two generations by teaching 
the child (who was by this time about ten) to call 
her Granny instead of Aunt. Silver hairs and some 
of the serenity of beautiful old age joined with 
the name to make young and old accept the little 
fiction which warranted her grand-maternal airs. 

There was a pause as I did not respond to 
Johnny’s ihgenious appeal, broken presently by 
Hester. “Johnny is rather rude, Cousin Philip; 
but I think girls, at all events, want to be told” 
and then she stopped; and the Granny said, “ Both 
boys and women have a notion, which they are too 
shy to express, that life isn’t all learning and 
doing. Its happiness depends on our pleasures 
and what we call our ‘feelings, and this is the 
terra incognita of which they think a guide, philo- 
sopher, and friend should give them news before 
they embark towards it.” 

I said, “If talk about what people ought to do 
is wearisome, what words will you find to describe 
the frigid dreariness of talk about what people 
ought to feel? Besides, most people admit that 
they don’t do all they ought, but who is willing 
to admit that his own natural feelings can be in 
the wrong?” 

“ At least,” said Hester, “it doesn’t make much 


difference whether one ought to have felt this and 
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that or no, so long as one has felt or feels it still. 
We can’t help ourselves; perhaps we oughtn’t to have 
eaten ginger; but if we have, what is the sense of 
saying we oughtn’t to feel it hot in the mouth, or of 
telling us to try and believe we don’t ?” 

“The right and wrong of feelings,” I replied, “if 
there is such a thing, must answer to health and 
disease in tastes. One’s moral stomach, for example, 
must be out of order if the sweets of natural affec- 
tion have an acrid taste. Sometimes the desires 
which it is natural and wholesome to indulge may 
not be gratified, but the world, not we, is to blame 
for that. Itis a suicidal kind of adaptation which 
would try to strangle such desires because they lay 
us open to fresh risks of disappointment. We shall 
not mend the world by trying, chameleon-wise, to 
take the colour of its blemishes. Whatever our 
desires may be, now and again they will suffer disap- 
pointment ; but those who have the courage to endure 
the still-recurring disappointments without harden- 
ing in resistance will not always desire in vain.” 

“That,” said Hester, “is just what we were ask- 
ing. Looking dispassionately at the experience of 
most other people—(why should we expect to be 
wiser than they ?)—what do the results of their lives 
enable us to predict about our own?” 

“Tt is as a generalisation from experience that I 
offer you the opinion that generalities will give 
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you little help. Every passage of individual ex- 
perience is swt similis, and the theoretical solution 
of a difficulty is seldom of much practical avail, 
even when we know it. While the feelings are 
entangled in the act of forming effective premisses, 
what satisfaction can be derived from guessing at 
the ultimate result, which most probably will follow 
after the intervention of other factors as yet unfelt ? 
People are seldom left to reason themselves out of 
a difficulty with unchanged feelings.” 

“ But,’ said the Granny, by way of guidance, “ do 
their feelings change in the direction needed for 
their satisfaction? Do people as a rule get what 
they want, late if not soon? Do they, at least, as 
the Spanish proverb advises, and Johnny reluc- 
tantly suspects, do they end by wanting what 
they can get, since they cannot get what they 
wanted ?” 

The Master had joined us unobserved, and he 
answered, “Life modifies their wants more than 
their gettings; but you young people can’t be ex- 
pected to understand beforehand” how tastes give 
way to habit as the years go on. There is no end 
toa boy’s difficulties because misfortunes and dis- 
contents that are confronted @ priori leave no 
motives behind them. Real adventures, whether they 
turn out well or ill, leave a legacy of incentives both 
to action and forbearance; and in the long-run men 
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more often suffer from the presence of inducements 
to do wrong than from the absence of inducements 
to do right, or to do anything at all.” 

“ And this being so?” said the Granny. 

The Master and she have a way of continuing 
each other’s sentences, and he continued, “ This 
being so, it 1s not unreasonable for the question 
to state itself a priort in youth: What clue should 
a man grasp beforehand to serve as a guide when 
overmastering passion threatens to sweep him off 
the beaten track ?” 

“What, indeed?” said Johnny, who adopts a 
fresh creed every vacation and for the moment calls 
himself an agnostic. 

“Does it seem a trifling answer to say that in 
hours of passionate trial or temptation a man can 
have no better help than his own past? Every 
generous feeling that has not been crushed, every 
wholesome impulse that has been followed, every 
just perception, every habit of unselfish action, 
will be present in the background to guide or to 
restrain. It is too late, when the storm has burst, 
to provide our craft with rigging fit to weather it; 
but we may find a purpose for the years that oppress 
us by their dull calm if we elect to spend them in 
laying up stores of strength and wisdom and emo- 
tional prejudices of a goodly human kind, whereby, 
if need arises, we may be able to resist hereafter 
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the gusts of passion that might else bear us out of 
the straightforward chosen course.” 

“Let an old woman have her turn at preaching,” 
said the Granny, with the discriminating smile that 
often heralds a bit of casuistic subtlety. “In looking 
forward for oneself it may be well to say, ‘It will be 
my own fault, the outcome of my ill-spent days, if 
my strength fails me in a time of trial;’ but we all 
do fail again and again in our least endeavours, and 
none of us, therefore, can sit in judgment on another. 
Who can say but what we should have failed yet 
more utterly under the same temptation? The one 
favour we have a right to show ourselves, the one 
concession we need not grudge to the ineradicable 
instinct of self-esteem, is to view our own failures 
with the largest measure of intolerance. Other 
people fail, no doubt—it is likely enough they should 
—but how come we of all men thus to disappoint our 
own reasonable expectations of something better than 
common failure from the cherished self?” 

“One topic of consolation may emerge,” I said, 
“from the midst of failure. It is a form of good 
fortune not to have been the vehicle of evil, and as 
one’s experience of the number of possible calamities 
increases, one’s appreciation of the felicity involved 
in escaping them increases too. Some people count 
among their mercies the crimes they have not been 
tempted to commit.” 
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She continued: “I know it is a doubtful consola- 
tion to say, either of a real trouble or of one’s own 
wickedness, only that ‘It might have been worse.’ 
As a plea for contentment, this argument is about 
on a par with the other favourite suggestion, ‘ It is 
a hard case, but that of somebody else is harder,’ 
That some one else is worse off than I am can hardly 
be an alleviation of my trouble—an aggravation 
rather. It is Mephistopheles who sneers the con- 
solation, ‘ Sie ist die Erste nicht,’ ” 

“But there are two parts in our indignation 
against what is wrong in the world,” said the Master, 
“and they have a different origin. There is the 
spontaneous revolt of our feeling and the deliberate 
disapproval of our judgment. As a philosopher, I 
have no more reason to denounce the order of crea- 
tion because I happen to be one of its victims than 
because Nokes or Styles are victims. As a man, my 
denunciations of the wrongs of Nokes or Styles 
usually borrow half their fervour from the resem- 
blance between their wrongs and mine, and half the 
remainder from my imagination of their wrongs as 
so nearly within the range of possible contingencies 
for myself as to stir the sympathetic wrath which is 
the earliest phase of fellow-feeling. But supposing, 
as is the case with most young people, I have little 
personal knowledge of my fellow-sufferers, and an 
absorbing sense of the wrong or hardship of my own 
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lot, ought I to find any motive for fortitude and 
patience in the abstract certainty that I have fellow- 
sufferers I do not know ?” 

“T don’t,” observed Johnny; and we smiled par- 
enthetically at the notion of the cheerfully argu- 
mentative youth being claimed as the fellow of any 
sufferer. 

“Still, if it were not indiscreet,’—and Hester 
leant back in her chair with wondering, interroga- 
tive glances. 

“ Well?” said the Master as she paused. . 

She laughed, and tried more than once before 
arriving at her question. 

“J should like to know, supposing you do get the 
thing of things you wished for, the very best pleasure 
of one’s dreams, or rather— 


A pleasure as much better than one’s dreams 
As happiness than any longing seems— 


What comes after that? If I am walking about 
in and out of doors all day, I feel neither cold nor 
heat ; but if I’ve been for a sharp walk in the frost 
or sitting over a snug fire, I am very critical of the 
temperature of the room one goes into next.” 

A “Well bowled!” from Johnny was the only 
immediate response. 

I feared lest the accidental silence might give the 
question the effect, or rather the appearance, of indis- 
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cretion, and stumbled to the rescue with a story. 
Hester should have the verdict of a better authority 
than any one present. J named a great poet, who 
was popular and successful besides; he was not 
supposed to have passed an entirely tranquil youth, 
but he was happily married long ago, and has never 
ceased to be in love with his wife. He was pre- 
vailed upon by an undergraduate son to assist at 
a college “ wine;” the young fellows were excited 
over the honour done them, and talked fast and 
furiously, each one wishing to have the poet’s verdict 
on the wildest of his pet beliefs. At last we got 
to the originals of Goethe’s “West-dstlicher Divan,” 
and thence to the extravagances of passion and the 
superstitious reaction of belief in Nemesis and the 
“Ring of Polykrates.” | 

The poet said there was wisdom in all superstition, 
and most of all in this. He rose from his chair, 
towering like a giant in the low room, and said: 
“Tf any of you live to be as happy as I hope you 
may, you will know what it is to feel that you must 
ransom your treasure of delight, or cold fate will 
sweep it from yourarms. It is a strange feeling: 
one does not dream of earning one’s good luck—that 
is sweet beyond the imagination of desert—but one 
has an impulse to atone, to pay back, it matters not 
to whom, something of the undeserved treasures of 
delight which have fallen to our lot from heaven. 
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Not being a moral philosopher, only a poor poet,” he 
went on, “I am not obliged to find a logical reason 
why I should cherish this superstition, but a scien- 
tific friend offered me gratis an explanation that will 
pass muster if you want one. 

“ However fortunate we may be, the supreme 
ecstasy of fruition cannot last at its intensest point 
for ever: when the climax is reached, we must 
either stop short or risk descent; and there are 
moments after which even common happiness seems 
a cruel falling short. We cannot prolong the ecstasy ; 
we cannot bear to feel ourselves falling short of 
what has been. There is but one way to propitiate 
Nemesis and avoid the judgment of the gods—to 
make ourselves their executioner, and not tempt 
them with prayers for the mortal draught of unend- 
ing joy. You were speaking of the Persian poet’s 
intoxication: whether he is drunk with wine, or 
love, or piety makes little odds; my worship of 
Nemesis is but a practical expression of Byron’s 
bugbear, ‘Sermons and soda-water the day after.’ 
Drink your deepest, drink till you have drained 
creation’s sweetest goblet dry, then do not hold it 
out to be filled again from heaven, but take off your 
coat and go out to plough; work, endure, open your 
eyes to the unendurable suffering and the un- 
rewarded labour at your very door, and only when 
you have paid your tribute to the jealous goddesses 
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whose snares are set for presumptuous feet, only then 
dare to desire, if it may be, the renewal of your bliss. 
So, and only so, can one who has it in him to be 
ravenous escape the curse of greed, which is to enjoy 
the less the more there is given it to enjoy. 

“One grows thirsty preaching:”—the poet held 
out a goblet of heroic proportions, and the Amphi- 
tryon of the evening drew the cork of his last bottle 
of champagne. The poet raised the glass with an 
inch of foam upon the surface and drank—drank 
all the foam and three-quarters of the wine—to 
Temperance and Nemesis. “A perfect draught,” he 
said with a sigh, and added meditatively, “but a 
mouthful more or less would have been a mis- 
take.” 

He balanced the glass with an absent air between 
his fingers, till they clenched upon it and snapped 
the slender stem, letting the bowl fall and the 
wine spill where it would. All whose glasses were 
not empty followed his example (though some, I 
fancy, cut their fingers), shouting, “A libation to 
Nemesis !” 

Amphitryon’s papa thought the bill for broken 
glass and wine-stained carpets immoderate, but was 
propitiated by the gift of a Venetian goblet, with 
a silver sheath holding the two parts of a snapped 
stem together. On the sheath was engraved, “To 
Nemesis and Sophrosyne.” | 
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After a whispered consultation with her school- 
boy ally, Hester observed that the ancient Greeks 
had made a mistake about the gender of the latter 
noun. 

The Master remonstrated: “Hester wishes to 
keep us to her point, but I will not be allured 
from mine. If it is well to indulge moderately in 
the taste uf supreme felicity, a fortiort it must be 
foolish to fill our pipe with the consciousness of 
woe and smoke that sour opium to excess. Besides, 
unless we carry off this pipe of dispeace into a 
desert, we find always so much of good and bad 
still in the world outside our woes, that we end by 
feeling it to be reasonable to give them less than all 
our thoughts. It is while we have no feelings but 
our own to think about that we think our feelings 
afford a rational base for conclusions about the 
nature and worth of life.” 

“Propositions of this kind,” I said, “may be 
understood aS soon as the reasoning powers are 
awake, but only exceptional natures are born with 
the temper that leads some persons in each genera- 
tion to find out their truth afresh, and to turn 
the insignificant phrases into a fact of living and 
fruitful experience.” 

“There are some truths, I grant,’ said the Master, 
“that it seems almost impossible to convey in 
words except to those who know them already, 
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and yet it is worth while to make the attempt. 
The statement that passes half-understood from 
the unready mind may yet serve as a finger-post 
pointing towards the after experience which is the 
more easily understood because of the premature 
explanation of it that was not understood at all. 
We cannot help our juniors to know, of their own 
knowledge, what the lapse of time will show to 
them as it has to us, but we may prevail on them 
so far as to rank the fulfilment of our prophecies 
among the category of possibilities, which of itself 
is a step, sometimes the first and costhest, towards 
understanding and belief. 

“ And the dull chorus of greybeards all agree in 
prophesying your hfe will be what you yourself 
choose and will to make it—subject to the real con- 
ditions. Subject to the conditions in which you 
find yourself, and can only modify within limits, 
there is no lhmit to your power of living the best 
possible life—there is no hmit but your own foolish 
choice and feeble will; and if you have wit and 
strenoth to see the folly and foolishness behind 
you, there need be no lmit to your hope and 
purpose of escaping even yet from their dominion. 
Make to yourself friends of all the powers of 
righteousness, and study as a science or an art 
the art of scientifically circumventing your own 
base propensities. The largest ambitions are a 
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safeguard against ennui, and the least good habit 
against sudden failures.” 

Hester said, colouring slightly as she ended: 
“TJs there any ambition without arrogance? Too 
arrogant good intentions are apt to form no other 
_ habits save that of falling short of them.” 

The Granny received the observation with a smile 
of recognition, and added that St. Theresa took a vow 
of perfectness from which she had to be absolved 
because her director had not time to tell her always 
(perhaps he did not know) which of two courses her 
vow prescribed. 

“Tt was hard upon the saint,” our friend con- 
tinued, “and it is hard upon us sinners to know too 
much of human nature to dare to wish to inherit her 
ambition; but I think there is this reward in store for 
modest and feasible good-behaviour—to wit, a grow- 
ing sense of the attractiveness of the saint’s ideal. 
Surely, in these days of world-weariness, no revela- 
tion can be more welcome than that of a goal which 
attracts the more the longer we pursue, which 
appears in all its divine beauty the more plainly to 
our eyes as they learn to measure the impassable 
and infinite abyss across which its radiance shines 
as we worship afar off. The best possible life, of 
which we spoke, is the one that enjoys most largely 
the beatific vision of an ever-impossible Better. 

“Many have asked, ‘Is there a good on earth to 
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live for?’ but no one ever questioned whether the 
best good of earth was good, if so be it might be 
had. arth’s happiest best is realised, as the 
happiest among us know, in the ‘eternal marriage 
of love and duty, when the love of one and the 
service of many go hand in hand—when choice and 
obligation point one way, and the whole soul exults 
in glad obedience to their joint sweet urging—when 
the devotion of heart and will is such as to make 
even the answer of love and praise sound far away, 
faint and sweet, like the memory of over-paid desert. 
Such a moment translated beyond the grave in- 
spires the Christian text, ‘Well done, good and 
faithful servant; enter thou into the joy of thy 
Lord.’ I do not think it is given us to imagine any 
brighter crown of life than this, or indeed any other 
crown for the whole of life. Love alone, victory, or 
_ fame—each counts for much, but which alone can 
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weet 0: fulfil the widespread cravings of the human heart 
“as not to leave one aching blank, with power in its 
season to poison all the rest that is enjoyed ? 

“That is the best; and for the man who has done 
nothing worse than fail innocently—and the worst 
luck forces on us no worse fate than this—who has 
failed to do great deeds, and win a greater love (and 
for each one the love and deeds are great which are 
ereat enough to content his own desire), for such 
there is nothing worse in store than this, to know 
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that there are others in the world better off than 
he. There is one thing I should have liked to see 
before I died. I sometimes wished to try and 
hasten the- good day, but I was not the chosen 
prophet; yet let it be remembered of me, when he 
comes and others see it, that I said the day of his 
coming was near. I speak of a day when all my 
understanding friends will dare to join together in 
uttering, one with another, one to another, their 
deepest feelings and beliefs concerning man’s life, 
the place of our life in the infinite universe, and 
the answer of the human soul to the omnipotent 
urgency of the infinite: and when once more deep 
faith will dare to trust itself to act. 

“J write my own epitaph, Sat est vixisse, without 
mourning because I shall not see that day, because 
I see so clearly that it must come—a day when my 
friends’ jarring paradoxes and the demands of incom- 
patible prejudices shall crystallise into a broader, 
more luminous, more stirring whole, acceptable 
alike to all the many, growing day by day more, to 
whom human life is sacred, and who are willing to 
accept for their own life the rule, which is also a 
religion, of tender reverence for human sorrow, glad 
sympathy with human joy, and, as the source which 
feeds all wholesome natural life with its choicest 
treasures of emotion, the stress of active energy, the 
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steady exercise of every power of mind and will to 
order and create. Seg: 

“We have to make the world in which we live and 
act, in which our fellows have to find the objects of 
their love, in which their love may join with ours in 
the joyous passion of unwounded sympathy. In so 
far as I have taken part in the work and shared the 
feelings of those who strive creatively after a better 
order, in so far as my mind has rested, filled and 
satisfied with the vision of its not impossible avatar, 
in so far I am prepared to fall asleep with the grate- 
ful sigh that ends a day of pleasant labour, with the 
absolute content that is as free from desire as from 
regret. I have lived! Sat est viaisse. 

“TLife’s duties leave us content to live, its pains 
and pleasures content not to live for ever.” 

And the white-haired young widow added: “ More 
than content to live and die if our dearest one may 
live for ever in the changeless memories of almighty 
love.” 
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BALLANTYNE.—First Lessons 1n SANSKRIT GRAMMAR; together with an Introduc- 
tion to the Hitopadega. New Edition. By James R. Ballantyne, LL.D., Librarian 
of the India Office. 8vo, pp. viii. and 110, cloth. 1873. 3s. 6d. ‘ 


BARANOWSKI.—VapbDE MEcUM DE LA LANGUE FRANCAISE, rédigé d’aprés les Dic- 
tionnaires classiques avec les Exemples de Bonnes Locutions que donne 1’ Académie 
Fraticaise, on qu’on trouve dans les ouvrages des plus célébres auteurs. Par J.J. 
Baranowski, avec l ‘approbation de M. E. Littré, Sénateur, &c. 32mo, pp. 224. 
1879. Cloth, 2s. 6d.; morocco, 3s. 6d. ; morocco tuck, 4s. 


BARENTS’ RELICS.—Recovered in the summer of 1876 by Charles L. W. Gardiner, 
Esq., and presented to the Dutch Government. Described and explained by J. 
K. J. de Jonge, Deputy Royal Architect at the Hague. Published by command 
of His Excellency, W. F. Van F.R.P. Taelman Kip, Minister of Marine. Trans- 

lated, with a Preface, by S RK. Van Campen. With a Map, Illustrations, and a 
fac-simile of the Scroll. 8vo, pp. 70, cloth. 1877. 5s. 


BARRIERE and CAPENDU.—Lrs Faux BonsHommes, a Comedy. By Théodore 
Barritre and Ernest Capendu. Edited, with English Notes and Notice on Bar- 
ritre, by Professor Ch. Cassal, LL.D., of University College, London. 12mo, pp. 
xvi. and 304, cloth. 1868. 4s. 


BARTH.—TuHeE RELIGIONS OF INDIA. See Triibner’s Oriental Series. 


BARTLETT.—Dicrronary or Americanisms. <A Glossary of Words and Phrases 
colloquially used in the United States. By John Russell Bartlett. Fourth 


Edition, considerably enlarged and improved. 8vo, pp. xlvi. and 814, cloth. 
1877. 20s. 


BATTYE. —Wuat Is Virat Force? or, a Short and Comprehensive Sketch, includ- 
ing Vital Physics, Animal Morphology, and Epidemics; to which is added an 
Appendix upon Geology, Is THE DENTRITAL THEORY OF GEOLOGY TENABLE? By 
Richard Fawcett Battye. 8vo, pp. iv. and 336, cloth. 1877. 7s. 6d. 


BAZLEY.— Nores ON THE EPicycLopIAL CuTrING FRAME of Messrs. Holtzapffel & 
Co. With special reference to its Compensation Adjustment, and with numerous 
Illustrations of its Capabilities. By Thomas Sebastian Bazley, M.A. 8vo pp, 

vi and 192 cloth. Justrated. 1872. 10s. 6d. 
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BAZLEY.—Tue Srars IN THEIR Courses: A Twofold Series of Maps, with a 
Catalogue, showing how to identify, at any time of the year, all stars down to the — 
5.6 magnitude, inclusive of Heis, which are clearly visible in English latitudes, ; 
By T. S. Bazley, M.A., Author of ‘‘ Notes on the Epicycloidal Cutting Frame. — 
Atlas folio, pp. 46 and 24, Folding Plates, cloth. 1878. 15s. | 


BEAL.—TraveEts or Fan-Hran anp Suna-Yun, Buddhist Pilgrims, from China to ~ 
India (400 A.D. and 518 4.p.) Translated from the Chinese. By Samuel Beal, B.A., 
Trin. Coll., Cam., &c. Crown 8vo, pp. lxxiii.:and 210, with a coloured Map, 
cloth, ornamental. 1869. 10s. 6d. . 


BEAL.—A Catena or Buppuist ScripTuRES FROM THE CHINESE. By S. Beal, B.A., ." 
Trinity College, Cambridge; a Chaplain in Her Majesty’s Fleet, &c. 8vo, pp. 
xiv. and 436, cloth. 1871. 15s. ' 


BEAL.—TuHE RoMANTIC LEGEND OF SAKYA BupDHA. From the Chinese-Sanskrit, 
By the Rev. Samuel Beal. Crown 8vo., pp. 408, cloth. 1875. 12s. 


BEAL.—DHAMMAPADA. See Triibner’s Oriental Series. 

























BEAL.—Buppuist LITERATURE IN CHINA: Abstract of Four Lectures, Delivered by 
Samuel Beal, B.A., Professor of Chinese at University College, London. ', Demy — 
8vo. [Nearly ready. 


BEAMES.—(Quriines or JnDIAN PattoLoey. With a Map showing the Distribution — 
of Indian Languages. By John Beames, M.R.A.S., Bengal Civil Service, Member 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, the Philological Society of London, and the 
Société Asiatique of Paris. Second enlarged and revised Edition. Crown 8vo, 
pp. viil. and 96, cloth. 1868. 5s. 


BEAMES.—A CompaRrATIVE GRAMMAR OF THE MopERN ARYAN LANGUAGES OF INDIA, 
to wit, Hindi, Panjabi, Sindhi, Gujarati, Marathi, Oriya, and Bengali. By John — 
Beames, Bengal Civil Service, M.R.A.S., &c., &c. Demy 8vo. Vol. I. On Sounds. 
Pp. xvi. and 360, cloth. 1872. 16s.—Vol. II. The Noun and the Pronoun 
Beer and 348, cloth. 1875. 16s.—Vol. III. The Verb. Pp. xii. and 316, cloth. 
1879. 16s. 


BELLEW.—F rom THE Inpus To tHE Trarts, A Narrative of a Journey through the 
Countries of Balochistan, Afghanistan, Khorassan, and Iran in 1872; together 
with acomplete Synoptical Grammar and Vccabulary of the Brahoe Language, and 
a Record of the Meteorological Observations and Altitudes on the March from the 
Indus to the Tigris. By Henry Walter Bellew, C.S.I., Surgeon, Bengal Staff 
Corps. Demy 8vo, pp. viii. and 496, cloth. 1874. 14s. 


BELLEW.— K aspmir AND Kasuouar; a Narrative of the Journey of the Embassy 
to Kashghar in 1873-74. By H. W. Bellew, C.S.I. Demy 8vo, pp. xxxii. aud 
420, cloth. 1875. 16s, 


BELLEW.—TueE RaAcgEs OF AFGHANISTAN. Being a Brief Account of the Principal 
Nations Inhabiting that Country. By Surgeon-Major H. W. Bellew, C.S.1., late 
on Special Political Duty at Kabul. 8vo, pp. 124, cloth. 1880. 7s. 6d. 


BELLOWS. —Enauisu Ovurrtinge VocabuLary for the use of Students of the Chinese, 
Japanese, and other Languages. Arranged by John Bellows. With Notes on the 
Writing of Chinese with Roman Letters, by Professor Summers, King’s College, 
London. Crown 8vo, pp. vi. and 368, cloth. 1867. 6s. 


BELLOWS.—Ovr ing DICTIONARY FOR THE USE OF MISSIONARIES, EXPLORERS, ANI 
Srupents or Lancuacre. By Max Miiller, M.A., Taylorian Professor in the Uni 
versity of Oxford. With an Introduction on the proper use of the ordinar 
English Alphabet in transcribing Foreign Languages. The Vocabulary compiled 
by John Bellows. Crown 8vo, pp. xxxi. and 368, limp morocco. 1867. 7s. 6d. 
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BE LOWS.—Tous Les Verses, Conjugations of all the Verbs in the French and 
English Languages. By John Bellows. Revised by Professor Beljame, B.A., 
LL.B., of the University of Paris, and Official Interpreter to the Imperial Court, 
and George B. Strickland, late Assistant French Master, Royal Naval School, 
Loudon. Also a New Table of Equivalent Values of French and English Money, 
Weights, and Measures. 32mo, 76 Tables, sewed. 1867. 1s. 


BELLOWS.—Frencu anp EncrisH DicTIoNaRY FORTHE Pocket. By John Bellows. 
Containing the French-English and English-French divisions on the same page ; 
conjugating all the verbs ; distinguishing the genders by different types; giving 
numerous aids to pronunciation ; indicating the /iaison or non-liaison of terminal 
consonants; and translating units of weight, measure, and value, by a series of 
tables differing entirely from any hitherto published. The new edition, which is 
but six ounces in weight, has been remodelled, and contains many thousands of 
additional words and renderings. Miniature maps of France, the British Isles, | 
Paris, and London, are added to the Geographical Section. Second Edition. 32mo, 
pp. 608, roan tuck, or persian without tuck. 1877. 10s. 6d. ; morocco tuck, 12s. 6d. 


BENEDIX.—Der Vrerrer. Comedy in Three Acts. By Roderich Benedix. With 
Grammatical and Explanatory Notes by F. Weinmann, German Master at the 
Royal Institution School, Liverpool, and G. Zimmermann, Teacher of Modern 
Languages. 12mo, pp. 128, cloth. 1863. 2s. 6d. 


BENFEY.—A PractricAL GRAMMAR OF THE SANSKRIT Lanavuaakg, for the use of Early 
Students, By Theodor Benfey, Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Gottin- 
i Second, revised, and enlarged Edition. Royal 8vo, pp. viii. and 296, cloth. 
1868. 10s. 6d. 


BENTHAM. —TxHeory or LeGisuaTIoN. By Jeremy Bentham. Translated from the 
French of Etienne Dumont by R. Hildreth. Fourth Edition. Post 8vo, pp. xv. 
and 472, cloth. 1882. 7s. 6d. 


BEVERIDGE.—Tne Disrrict or BAKARGANJ. Its History and Statistics. By H. 
Beveridge, B.C.S., Magistrate and Collector of Bakarganj. 8vo, pp. xx. and 
460, cloth. 1876. 21s. 


BICKNELL. See Hariz. 
BIGANDET.—TuHeE Lire oF GAUDAMA. See Triibner’s Oriental Series. 


BIRCH.—Fastr Monastrer Anyi Saxontcr ; or, An Alphabetical List of the Heads of 
Religious Houses in England previous to the Norman Conquest, to which is pre- 
fixed a Chronological Catalogue of Contemporary Foundations. By Walter de 
Gray Birch. 8vo, pp. vii. and 114, cloth. 1873. 5s. 


BIRD. —Puysto.ioeroaL Essays. Drink Craving, Differences in Men, Idiosyncrasy, and 
the Origin of Disease. By Robert Bird, M.D. demy 8vo, pp. 246, cloth. 1870. 7s. 6d. 





BLACK.—Younc Japan, YOKOHAMA AND YeEDO, A Narrative of the Settlement 
and the City, from the Signing of the Treaties in 1858 to the Close of the Year 
1879; with a Glance at the Progress of Japan during a Period of Twenty-one 
Years. By John R. Black, formerly Editor of the “‘ Japan Herald” and the 
** Japan Gazette.” Editor of the “Far East.” 2 vols. demy 8vo, pp. xviii. and 
418; xiv. and 522, cloth. 1881. £2, 2s. 


BLADES. —SuAxsPere AND TypoarapHy. Being an Attempt to show Shakspere’s 
Personal Connection with, and Technical Knowledge of, the Art of Printing ; also 
Remarks upen some common Typographical Errors, with especial reference to the 
Text of Shakspere. By William Blades. 8vo, pp. viii. and 78, with an Ilustra- 
tion, cloth. 1872. 3s. 
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BLADES.—TuHE BIOGRAPHY AND TYPOGRAPHY OF WILLIAM CAXTON, England's First 
Printer. By William Blades. Founded to a great extent upon the Author’ s% 
“Life and Typography of William Caxton.” Brought up to the Present Date, ~ 
and including all Discoveries since made. Elegantly and appropriately | pines in 
demy 8vo, on hand-made paper, imitation old bevelled binding. 1877. £1, lee 
Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth. 1881. 5s. ; 


BLADES.—THE ENEMIES OF Books. By William Blades, Typograph. Crown 8vo, 
pp. xvi. and 112, parchment wrapper. 1880. 5s. 3 


BLAKEY.—Memorrs OF Dr. RoBERT BLAKEY, Professor of Logic and Metaphysics, — 
Queen’s College, Belfast, Author of ‘‘ Historical Sketch of Moral Science,” &c., 
&c. Edited by the Rev. Henry Miller, of St. Andrews (Presbyterian Church of — 
England), Hammersmith. Crown 8vo, pp. xii. and 252, cloth. 1879. 5s. a 




























chiefly Translated from Or iiual Manuscripts i in ae Library of His Excellened Sir 
George Grey, K.C.B. By W. H. I. Bleek, Ph.D. Post 8vo, pp. xxvi. and 94, 
cloth. 1864. "8s. 6d. F 


BLEEK.—A Brizr ACCOUNT OF BUSHMAN FOLK Lorg, and other Texts. By W. H. 
I. Bleek. Ph.D. Folio, pp. 21, paper. 2s. 6d. 


BOEHMER.—SpaNISH REFORMERS OF Two CENTURIES, from 1520, their Lives and 
Writings. Described by E. Boehmer, D.D., Ph.D. Vol. i. royal 8vo, pp. 232, 
cloth. 1874. 12s. 6d. Roxburghe, 15s. : 


BOJESEN.—A Guipk To THE DanisH Lanavuaer. Designed for English Students, 
By Mrs. Maria Bojesen. 12mo, pp. 250, cloth. 1863 5s, . 


BOLIA.—THE GERMAN C\LIGRAPHIST: Copies for German Handwriting. By © 
Bolia. Oblong 4to, sewed. Is. 


BOY ENGINEERS.—See under LUKIN. 


BOYD.— NAGANANDA ; or, the Joy of the Snake World. A Buddhist Drama in Five 
Acts. Translated into English Prose, with Explanatory Notes, from the Sanskrit 
of S4-Harsha-Deva. By Palmer Boyd, B.A., Sanskrit Scholar of Trinity College 
Cambridge. With an Introduction by Professor Cowell. Crown 8vo, pp. Xvi 
and 100, cloth. 1872. 4s. 6d. 


BRAMSEN —JAPANESE CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES, showing the Date, according to 
the Julian or Gregorian Calendar, of the First Day ‘of each Japanese Month, 
From Tai-Kwa, Ist year, to Mei-ji, 6th year (645 A.D. to 1873 A.D.). With am 
Introductory Essay on ‘‘ Japanese Chronology and Calendars. By W. Bramsen 
Oblong feap. 4to, pp. 50-84, cloth. 1880. 14s. 


BRAMSEN —THE CoINsS OF JAPAN. By W. Bramsen. Part I. The Copper, Lead, 
and Iron Coins issued by the Central Government. 4to, pp. 10, with Plates of 7: 
Coins, boards. 1880. 5s. 


BRAMSEN.— JAPANESE WEIGHTS, with their Equivalents in French and English 
Weights. Compiled by W. Bramsen. F cap. folio sheet. 1877. 1s. 


BRAMSEN.— JAPANESE LINEAL MEASURES, with their Equivalents in French an¢ 
English Measures. Compiled by W. Bramsen. Fcap. folio sheet. 1877. 1s. 


BRENTANO.—ON THE HISTORY AND DEVELOPMENT OF GILDS, AND THE ORIGIN OF 
TRADE-Unions.. By Lujo Brentano, of Aschaffenburg, Bavaria, Doctor Juri 
Utriusque et Philosophie. 1. The Origin of Gilds. 2. Religious (or Social 
Gilds. 38. Town-Gilds or Gild-Merchants. 4. Craft-Gilds. 5. Trade-Unions 
8vo, pp. xvi. and 136, cloth. 1870. 3s. 6d. ; 


BRETSCHNEIDER.— EARLY EUROPEAN RESEARCHES INTO THE FLORA OF CHINA 
By E. Bretschneider, M.D., Physician of the Russian Legation at Peking. Demy 
8vo, pp. iv. and 194, sewed. 1881. 7s. 6d. 


Published by Triibner & Co. ° “| 


BRETTE,—FrRENCH EXAMINATION PAPERS SET AT THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON FROM 
1839 To 1871. Arranged and edited by the Rev. P. H. Ernest Brette, B.D. 
Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 278, cloth. 3s. 6d.; interleaved, 4s. 6d. 


BRITISH MUSEUM.—List oF PUBLICATIONS OF THE TRUSTEES OF THE BRITISH 
MUSEUM, on application. 


BROWN.—TuHeE DeERVISHEFS ; OR, ORIENTAL SPIRITUALISM. By John P. Brown, 
Secretary and Dragoman of the Legation of the United States of America at ( on- 
stantinople. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 416, cloth, with 24 Illustrations. 1868. 14s. 


BROWN. —SaNskKRIT PROSODY AND NUMERICAL SYMBOLS EXPLAINED. By Charles 
Philip Brown, M.R.A.8., Author of a Telugu Dictionary, Grammar, &c., Professor 
of Telugu in the University of London. 8vo, pp. viii. and 56, cloth. 1869. 3s, 6d. 


BROWNE.— How To USE THE OPHTHALMOSCOPE ; being Elementary Instruction in 
Ophthalmoscopy. Arranged for the use of Students. By Edgar A. Browne, Sur- 
geon to the Liverpool Eye and Ear Infirmary, &. Crown 8vo, pp. xi. and 108, 
with 35 Figures, cloth. 1876. 3s. 6d. 


BROWNE.—A BANGALI Primer, in Roman Character. By J. F. Browne, B.C.S. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 32, cloth. 1881. 2s, 


BRUNTON.—Map oF JAPAN. See under JAPAN. 


BUCHNER.—Forcr anp Marrer: Empirico-Philosophical Studies intelligibly ren- 
dered. With an additioval Introduction expressly written for the English edition. 
By Dr. Louis Biichner. Edited by J. Frederick Collingwood, F.R.8.L., F.G.S. 
Second English, completed from the Tenth German Edition. With a Portrait of 
the Author. Crown 8vo, pp. vi. and 284, cloth: 1881. 5s. 


BUDGE.—Arcnaic Classics. Assyrian Texts; being Extracts from the Annals of 
Shalmaneser II., Sennacherib, and Assur-Bani-Pal. With Philological Notes. by 
Ernest A. Budge, M.R.A.S., Assyrian Exhibitioner, Christ's College, Cambridge. 
Small 4to, pp. viii. and 44, cloth. 1880. 7s. 6d. 


BUDGE.— History OF ESARHADDON. See Triibner’s Oriental Series. 


BURGESS :— 
ARCHZOLOGICAL SURVEY OF WESTERN INDIA :— 

REPORT OF THE First SEASON'S OPERATIONS IN THE BELGAM AND KALADI 
Districts. January to May 1874. By James Burgess, F.R.G.S. With 56 
Photographs and Lithographic Plates. Royal 4to, pp. vill. and 45; half 
bound. 1875. £2, 2s. 

REPORT ON THE ANTIQUITIES OF KAtrHIAWAD AND KAcuuH, being the result of 
the Second Season's Operations of the Archzological Survey of Western 
India, 1874-75. By James Burgess, F.R.G.S. Royal 4to, pp. x. and 242, 
with 74 Plates; half bound. 1876. £3, 3s. 

REPORT ON THE ANTIQUITIES IN THE BIDAR AND AURANGABAD DISTRICTS, in 
the Territories of His Highness the Nizam of Haiderabad, being the result 
of the Third Season's Operations of the Archzeological Survey of Western 
India, 1875-76. By James Burgess, F.R.G.S., M.R.A.S., Archzeological Sur- 
veyor and Reporter to Government, Western India. Royal 4to, pp. viii. and 
138, with 63 Photographic Plates ; half bound 1578. £2, 2s. 

REPORT ON THE BUDDHIST CAVE TEMPLES AND THEIR INSCRIPTIONS; contain- 
ing Views, Plans, Sections, and Elevation of Facades of Cave Temples ; 
Drawings of Architectural and Mythological Sculptures; Facsimiles of In- 
scriptions, &c.; with Descriptive and Explanatory Text, and Translations of 
Inscriptions, &c., &c. By James Burgess, LL.D, F.R.G.S., &c. Super-royal 
4to, half-morocco, gilt top, with numerous Plates and Woodeuts. £3, 3s. 

[In preparation. 
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BURMA.—THE BRITISH BURMA GAZETTEER. Compiled by Major H. R. Spearman, ~ 
under the direction of the Government of India. 2 vols. 8vo, pp. 764 and 878, — 
with 11 Photographs, cloth. 1880. £2, 10s. 


4 
. 
BURNELL.—ELEMENTS OF SouTH INDIAN PALOGRAPHY, from the Fourth to the — 
Seventeenth Century A.D., being an Introduction to the Study of South Indian — 
Inscriptions and MSS. By A. C. Burnell. Second enlarged and fimproved — 
Edition. 4to, pp. xiv. and 148, Map and 35 Plates, cloth. 1878. £2,12s. 6d. ai 


BURNELL.—A CLaAssiIFIED INDEX TO THE SANSKRIT MSS. IN THE PALACE AT — 
TANJORE. Prepared forthe Madras Government. By A. C. Burnell, Ph.D., &c., — 
&c. 4to, stiff wrapper. Part I., pp. iv.-80, Vedic and Technical Literature. — 
Part II., pp. iv.-80, Philosophy and Law. Part III., Drama, Epics, Puranas, and 
Zantras; Indices. 1879. 10s. each. 


BURNEY.—Tue Boys’ MANvuAL oF SEAMANSHIP AND GUNNERY, compiled for the use 
of the Training-Ships of the Royal Navy. By Commander C. Burney, R.N., 
F.R.G.S., Superintendent of Greenwich Hospital School. Seventh Edition. Ap- ; 
proved by the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty to be used in the Training- — 
Ships of the Royal Navy: Crown 8vo, pp. xxii. and 352, with numerous Illus- 1 
trations, cloth. 1879. 6s. : 


BURNEY.-—-THE YOUNG SEAMAN’S MANUAL AND RIGGER’S GUIDE. By Commander 
©. Burney, R.N., F.R.G.S. Sixth Edition. Revised and corrected. Approved 
by the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. Crown 8vo. pp. xxxviii. and 592, 
cloth. With 200 Illustrations and 16 Sheets of Signals. 1878. 7s. 6d. 


BURTON.—Caprain Ricnarp F. Burton’s HANDBOOK FOR OVERLAND EXPEDITIONS 
being an English Edition of the ‘‘ Prairie Traveller,” a Handbook for Overland — 
lixpeditions. With Illustrations and Itineraries of the Principal Routes between 
the Mississippi and the Pacific, anda Map. By Captain Randolph B. Marcy (now 
General and Chief of the Staff, Army of the Potomac). Edited, with Notes, by — 
Captain Richard F. Burton. Crown 8vo, pp. 270, numerous Woodcuts, Itinera- 
ries, and Map, cloth. 1863. 6s. 6d. 


BUTLER.—Tue SpantsH TEACHER AND CoLLOQUIAL PHRASE-Boox. An easy and 
agreeable method of acquiring a Speaking Knowledge ofe the Spanish Language. 
By Francis Butler. Fceap. 8vo, pp. xviii. and 240, half-roan. 2s. 6d. 
















BUTLER.—HUNGARIAN POEMS AND FABLES FOR ENGLISH READERS. Selected and 
Translated by E. D. Butler, of the British Museum ; with Illustrations by A. G. 
Butler. Foolscap, pp. vi. and 88, limp cloth. 1877. 2s. 


BUTLER.—THE LEGEND OF THE WonpDROUS Hunt. By John Arany. With a few 
Miscellaneous Pieces and Folk-Songs. Translated from the Magyar by E. D. 
Butler, F.R.G.S. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 70. Limp cloth. 2s. 6d. 


CAITHNESS.—Srrious LETrers TO SERIOUS FRIENDS. By the Countess of Caith 
ness, Authoress of ‘$Old Truths in a New Light.” Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 352, 
cloth. 1877. 7s. 6d. 


CAITHNESS.—LEcTURES ON POPULAR AND SCIENTIFIC SuBJECTS. By the Earl of 


Caithness, F.R.S. Delivered at various times and places. Second enlarge 
Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. 174, cloth. 1879. 2s. 6d. 


CALCUTTA REVIEW.—SELECTIONS FROM Nos. I.-XI. 5s. each. 


CALDER.—THE Comtna Era. By Alexander Calder, Officer of the Legion 0 
een, and Author of ‘‘The Man of the Future.” 8vo, pp. 422, cloth. 187% 
s. 6d. 





Published by Triibner & Co. i 


| CALDWELL.—A Comparative GRAMMAR OF THE DRAVIDIAN OR SouTtH INDIAN 
_ FamMity oF Lancuaces. By the Rev. R. Caldwell, LL.D. A second, corrected, 
and enlarged Edition. Demy 8vo, pp. 804, cloth. 1875. 28s, 


CALENDARS OF STATE PAPERS. List on application. 


CALL.—REVERBERATIONS. Revised. With a chapter from My Autobiography. 
sy W. M. W. Call, M.A., Cambridge, Author of ‘‘ Lyra Hellenica” and 
* Golden Histories.” Crown 8vo, pp. vill, and 200, cloth. 1875. 4s. 6d. 


CALLAWAY.--Nursery TALES, TRADITIONS, AND HISTORIES OF THE ZuLus. In 
their own words, with a Translation into English, and Notes. By the Rev. Canon 
- Callaway, M.D. Vol. I., 8vo, pp. xiv. and 378, cloth. 1868. lbs. 


CALLAWAY.—TuHE Revicious SySTEM OF THE AMAZULU. 

Part I.—Unkulunkulu ; or, The Tradition of Creation as existing among the 
Amazulu and other Tribes of South Africa, in their own words, with a Transla- 
tion into English, and Notes. By the Rev. Canon Callaway, M.D. 8vo, pp. 

.128,sewed 1868. 4s. 

Part IJ.—Amatongo; or, Ancestor-Worship as existing among the Amazulu, in 
their own words, with a Translation into English, and Notes. By the Rev. 
Canon Callaway, M.D. 8vo, pp. 127, sewed. 1869. 4s. 

Part IlI.—Izinyanga Zokubula ; or, Divination, as existing among the Amazulu, 
in their own words, with a Translation into English, and Notes. By the Rev. 
Canon Callaway, M.D. 8vo, pp. 150, sewed. 1870. 4s. 

Part IV.—On Medical Magic and Witchcraft. 8vo, pp. 40, sewed, ls. 6d. 


“CAMERINI.—L’Eco ITALIANO ; & Practical Guide’ to Italian Conversation. By E. 
ee Camerini. With a Vocabulary. 12mo, pp. 98, cloth. 1860. 4s. 6d. 


CAMPBELL.—TxHrE GosPEL OF THE WORLD’S DIVINE ORDER. By Douglas Cump- 
bell. New Edition. Revised. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 364, cloth. 1877. 4s. 6d. 


CANDID EXAMINATION OF THEISM. By Physicus. Post 8vo, pp. xviii. and 198, 
cloth. 1878. 7s. 6d. 


CANTICUM CANTICORUM, reproduced in facsimile, from the Scriverius copy in the 
British Museum. With an Historical and Bibliographical Introduction by I. Ph. 
Berjeau. Folio, pp. 36, with 16 Tables of Illustrations, vellum. 1860. £2, 2s. 


CAREY.—TuHeE Past, THE PRESENT, AND THE FUTURE. By H.C. Carey. Second 
Edition. 8vo, pp. 474, cloth. 1856. 10s. 6d. 


CARNEGY.— Nores oN THE LAND TENURES AND REVENUE ASSESSMENTS OF UPPER 
Inpia_ ByP. Carnegy. Crown 8vo, pp. viii and 136, and forms, cloth, 1874. 6s. 


CATHERINE II., Memoirs OF THE EMPRESS. Written by herself. With a Preface 
by A. Herzen. Trans, from the French. 12mo, pp. xvi. and 352, bds. 1859. 
s. 6d. 


CATLIN.—O-Kerr-Pa. A Religious Ceremony ; and other Customs of the Mandans. 
By George Catlin. With 13 coloured Illustrations. Small 4to, pp. vi and 52, 
cloth. 1867. 14s. 

CATLIN. —Tue LirreD AND SUBSIDED Rocks OF AMERICA, with their Influence on 


the Oceanic, Atmospheric, and Land Currents, and the Distribution of Races. 
By George Catlin. With 2 Maps. Cr. 8vo, pp. xii. and 238, cloth. 1870. 6s. 6d. 


CATLIN.—Suour your MoutH AND SAVE your Lire. By George Catlin, Author of 
** Notes of Travels amongst the North American Indians,” &c., &c. With 29 Ilus- 
trations from Drawings by the Author. Eighth Edition, considerably enlarged. 
Crown 8yvo, pp. 106, cloth. 1882, 2s. 6d. 


CAXTON.—TuHe BIoGRAPHY AND TYPOGRAPHY OF. See BLADES. 
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CAXTON CELEBRATION, 1877.—CaTaLoGuE OF THE LOAN COLLECTION OF ANTI 
QUITIES, CURIOSITIES, AND APPLIANCES CONNECTED WITH THE ART OF PRINTING, | 
Edited by G. Bullen, F.S.A. Post 8vo, pp. xx. and 472, cloth, 3s, 6d. ’ 


CAZELLES,—OvuTLINE OF THE EVOLUTION-PHILosoPHY. By Dr. W. E. Caze'les, 
Translated from the French by the Rev. O. B. Frothingham. Crown 8vo, PP 
156, cloth. 1875. 3s. 6d. ; 

*" 


CHALMERS.—TxHE SPECULATIONS ON METAPHYSICS, Polity, AND MORALITY OF 
** THE OLD PHILOSOPHER,” LAU-TSZE. Translated from the Chinese, with an Intro- 
duction by John Chalmers, M.A. Feap. 8vo, pp. xx. and 62, cloth. 1868. 4s. 6d. 


CHAMBERLAIN.—THE CLASSICAL POETRY OF THE JAPANESE. By Basil Hall 
Chamberlain, Author of ‘‘ Yeigo Henkaku, Ichirani.” Post 8vo, pp. xii. and 228, 
cloth. 1880. 7s. 6d. a 


CHAPMAN.— CHLOROFORM AND OTHER ANASTHETICS : Their History and Use dur- 
ing Childbirth. By John Chapman, M.D. 8vo, pp. 51, sewed. 1859. Is. i 


CHAPMAN.—DIARRH@A AND CHOLERA: Their Nature, Origin, and Treatmen 
through the Agency of the Nervous System. By John Chapman, M.D,, 
M.R.C.P., M.R.C.S.  8vo, pp. xix. and 248, cloth. 7s. 6d. 


CHAPMAN.—Mepicat Cuariry : its Abuses, and how to Remedy them. By John 
Chapman, M.D. 8vo, pp. viii. and 108, cloth. 1874. 2s. 6d. 


CHAPMAN.—Sea-SICKNESS, AND HOW TO PREVENT IT. An Explanation of its 
Nature and Successful Treatment, through the Agency of the Nervous System, 
by means of the Spinal Ice Bag ; with an Introduction on the General Principles 
of Neuro-Therapeutics. By John Chapman, M.D., M.R.C.P.,M.R.C.8. Second 
Edition. 8vo, pp. viii. and 112, cloth. 1868. 3s. 


ge anaes ON CHRISTIAN CATHOLICITY. By a Clergyman. 8vo, pp. 282, cloth, 
78. 5s. 


CHARNOCK.—A GLossary OF THE Essex D1aLEct. By Richard Stephen Charnock, 
Ph.D., F.S.A. Feap., pp. xii. and 64, cloth. 1880. 3s. 6d. . 


CHARNOCK.—Pra@nomina; or, The Etymology of the Principal Christian Names 
of Great Britain and Ireland. By R. 8. Charnock, Ph.D., F.S.A. Crown 8y0, 
pp. xvi. and 128, cloth. 1882. 6s. 


CHAUCER SOCIETY.—Subscription, two guineas per annum. List of Publications 
on application. 


CHILDERS.—A Pati-ENGLIsH DICTIONARY, with Sanskrit Equivalents, and with 
numerous Quotations, Extracts, and References. Compiled by Robert Czesat 
Childers, late of the Ceylon Civil Service. Imperial 8vo, double columns, pp 
648, cloth. 1875. £3, 3s. 


CHILDERS.—THE MAHAPARINIBBANASUTTA OF THE SuTTA PITAKA. The Pali Tex : 
Edited by the late Professor R. C. Childers. 8vo, pp. 72, limp cloth. 1878. ¢ 



















Discourse between Khrishna and Arjuna of Divine Matters. A Sanskrit Philoso- 
phical Poem. With a few Introductory Papers. By Hurrychund Chintamon, 
Political Agent to H. H. the Guicowar Mulhar Rao Maharajah of Baroda. Post 
8vo, pp. 118, cloth. 1874. 6s. 


CHRONICLES ann MEMORIALS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND DURING THE 
MIDDLE AGEs. List on application. 


CLARK. —A FOoRECAST, OF THE RELIGION OF THE FuTURE. Being Short Essays on 
some important Questions in Religious Philosophy. By W. W. Clark. Post 
8vo, pp. 232, cloth. 1879. 5s. 
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CLAUSEWITZ.—On War. By General Carl von Clausewitz. Translated by Colonel 
J.J. Graham, from the third German Edition. Three volumes complete in one. 
Feap 4to, double columns, pp. xx. and 564, with Portrait of the author, cloth. 
1878. £1, 1s. 


CLEMENT AND HUTTON.—Artists oF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY AND THEIR 
Works. A Handbook containing Two Thousand and Fifty Biographical Sketches. 
By Clara Erskine Clement and Lawrence Hutton. 2 vols. crown 8vo, pp. 1xxxvii. 
386 and 44, and lvii. 374 and 44, cloth. 1879. 21s. 


COLEBROOKE.—TuHeE Lirz AND MISCELLANEOUS EsSAYS OF HENRY THOMAS COLE- 
BROOKE. The Biography by his Son, Sir T. E. Colebrooke, Bart., M.P. 3 vols. 
Vol. I. The Life. Demy 8vo, pp. xii. and 492, with Portrait and Map, cloth. 
1873. 14s. Vols. II. and III. The Essays. A new Edition, with Notes by E. 
B. Cowell, Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 
pp. xvi. and 544, and x. and 520, cloth. 1873. 28s. 


COLENSO.—Narat Sermons. A Series of Discourses Preached in the Cathedral 
Church of St Peter’s, Maritzburg. By the Right Rev. John William Colenso, 
D.D., Bishop of Natal. 8vo, pp. viii. and 373, cloth. 1866. 7s. 6d. The Second 
Series. Crown 8vo, cloth. 1868. 5s. 


COLYMBIA. Crown 8vo, pp. 260, cloth. 1873. 5s. 

*“*The book is amusing as well as clever.”—Athenewm. “Many exceedingly humorous pas- 
sages "—Publ.c Opinion. ‘« Deserves to be read.”—Scotsman. ‘* Neatly done.” —Gvraphic. 
“Very amusing,”—Ezaminer, 


COMTE.—A GrENERAL VIEW oF PositTIvismM. By Auguste Comte. Translated by 
_ Dr. J. H. Bridges. 12mo, pp. xi. and 426, cloth. 1865. 8s. 6d. 


COMTE.—Tuer CATECHISM OF POSITIVE RELIGION: Translated from the French of 
_ Auguste Comte. By Richard Congreve. 18mo, pp. 428, cloth. 1858. 6s. 6d. 


COMTE.—Tue Positive PHILOSOPHY oF AUGUSTE ComTE. Translated and condensed 
by Harriet Martineau. 2 vols. Second Edition. 8vo, cloth. Vol. I., pp. xxiv. 
and 400; Vol. IL, pp. xiv. and 468. 1875. 25s, 


CONGREVE. —Tur Roman Evprre or THE West. Four Lectures delivered at the 
_ Philosophical Institution, Edinburgh, February 1855, by Richard Congreve, M.A. 
8vo, pp. 176, cloth. 1855. 4s. 


CONGREVE.—E.izaBeTH OF ENGLAND. Two Lectures delivered at the Philosophi- 
cal Institution, Edinburgh, January 1862. By Richard Congreve. 18mo, pp. 114, 
sewed. 1862. 2s. 6d. 


CONTOPOULOS.— A Lexicon or MopERN GREEK-ENGLISH AND ENGLISH MOopDERN 
GREEK. By N. Contopoulos. Part I. Modern Greek-English. Part II. English 
Modern Greek. 8vo, pp. 460 and 582, cloth. 1877. 27s. 


CONWAY.—Tuer Sacrep ANTHOLOGY: A Book of Ethnical Scriptures. Collected 
and Edited by Moncure D. Conway. Fifth Edition. Demy 8vo, pp. viii. and 480, 
cloth. 1876. 12s. 


CONWAY.—Curistranrry. By Moncure D. Conway, M.A., Minister of South 
_ Place Chapel, and at the Athenzum, Camden Road. 18mo, pp. 146, stitched in 
wrapper. 1876. 1s. 


CONWAY.—Houman Sacririces IN ENGLAND. Four Discourses by Moncure D. 
Conway. 18mo, pp. 64,sewed. 1876. 1s. 


CONWAY.—Ipots AND IDEALS. With an Essay on Christianity. By Moncure D. 
Conway, M.A., Author of ‘‘ The Eastern Pilgrimage,” &c. Crown 8vo, pp. 352, 
cloth. 1877. 5s. 
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COOMARA SWAMY.—THE DATHAVANSA; or, The History of the Tooth Relic of 
Gotama Buddha, in Pali verse. Edited, with an English Translation, by Mutu 
Coomara Swamy, F.R.A.8. Demy 8vo, pp. 174, cloth. 1874. 10s. 6d. English 
Translation. With Notes. pp. 100. 6s. 


COOMARA SWAMY.—Sourta NipaTa; or, Dialogues and Discourses of Gotama 
Buddha (2500 years old). Translated from _the original Pali. With Notes and 
Introduction. By Mutu Coomara Swamy, F.R.A.8. Crown 8vo, pp. xxxvi. and 
160,-cloth. 1874. 6s. 


CORNELIA. A Novel. Post 8vo, pp. 250, boards. 1863. Ils. 6d. 


COTTA.—GroLoGy AND History. A popular Exposition of all that is known of the 
Earth and its Inhabitants in Pre-historic Times. By Bernhard Von Cotta, Pro- 
fessor of Geology at the Academy of Mining, Freiberg, in Saxony. 12mo, pp. 
iv. and 84, cloth. 1865. 2s, 


COUSIN.—TuHE PHitosopuy oF Kant. Lectures by Victor Cousin. Translated from 
the French. To which is added a Biographical and Critical Sketch of Kant’s 
Life and Writings. By A. G. Henderson. Large post 8vo, pp. xciv. and 194, 
cloth. 1864. 6s. 


COUSIN, —ELEMENTS OF PsYcHoLoey : included in a Critical Examination of Locke’s” 
Essay on the Human Understanding, and in additional pieces. Translated from 
the French of Victor Cousin, with an Introduction and Notes. By Caleb §. - 
Henry, D.D. Fourth improved Edition, revised according to the Author’s last- 
corrections. Crown 8vo, pp. 568, cloth. 1871. 8s. ) 


COWELL.— PRAKRITA-PRAKASA; or, The Prakrit Grammar of Vararuchi, with thal 
Commentary (Manorama) of Bhamaha ; the first complete Edition of the Original - 
Text, with various Readings froma collection of Six MSS. in the Bodleian Library 
at Oxford, and the Libraries of the Royal Asiatic Society and the East India’ 
House ; with Copious Notes, an English Translation, and Index of Prakrit Words, 
to which is prefixed an Easy Introduction to Prakrit Grammar. By Edward 
Byles Cowell, of Magdalen Hall, Oxford, Professor of Sanskrit at Cambridge. 
New Edition, with New Preface, Additions, and Corrections. Second, Issue. 
8vo, pp. xxxi. and 204, cloth. 1868. . 14s, 


COWELL.—A Suort IntTRopuctTIoN TO THE ORDINARY PRAKRIT OF THE SANSKRIT 
Dramas. With a List of Common Irregular Prakrit Words. By E. B. Cowell, 
Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Cambridge, and Hon. LL.D. of the 
University of Edinburgh. Crown 8vo, pp. 40, limp cloth. 1875. 3s. 6d. 


COWELL.—THE SARVADARSANA SANGRAHA. See Triibner’s Oriental Series. 


COWLEY.—Porms. By Percy Tunnicliff Cowley. Demy 8vo, pp. 104, cloth, 
1881. 5s. 4 


CRANBROOK.—CREDIBILIA ; or, Discourses on Questions of Christian Faith. By 
the Rev. James Cranbrook, Edinburgh. Reissue. Post 8vo, pp. iv. and 190, 
cloth. 1868. 3s. 6d. 


CRANBROOK. — THE held dat OF CHRISTIANITY ; or, Discourses upon the Origin 
of the Christian Religion. By the Rev. James Cranbrook, Edinburgh. Post 8v0, 
pp. xii. and 324. 1868. 6s, 


CRAWFORD, — RECOLLECTIONS OF TRAVEL IN NEW ZEALAND AND AUSTRALIA. By 
James Coutts Crawford, F.G.S., Resident Magistrate, Wellington, &c.,&c. With 
Maps and Illustrations. 8vo, pp. xvi. and 468, cloth. 1880. 18s. “f 


CROSLAND.— Apparitions ; An Essay explanatory of Old Facts and a New Theory. 
To which are added Sketches and Adventures, By Newton Crosland. Crown BVO, 
pp. vill, and 166, cloth. 1873. 2s. 6d. 
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CROSLAND.—PirH: Essays AND SKETCHES GRAVE AND GAY, with some Verses 
and Illustrations. By Newton Crosland. Crown 8vo, pp. 310, cloth. 1881. 5s, 


CUBAS.—Ti& RepuBLic oF Mexico IN 1876. A Political and Ethnographical 
Division of the Population, Character, Habits, Costumes, and Vocations of its 
Inhabitants. Written in Spanish by A. G. Cubas. Translated into English by 
G. E. Henderson. Illustrated with Plates of the Principal Types of the Ethno- 
lam Families, and several Specimens of Popular Music. 8vo, pp. 130, cloth. 
1881. 5s. 


CUMMINS.—A GRAMMAR OF THE OLD FRrigsIo LANGUAGE. By A. H. Cummins, 
A.M. Crown 8vo, pp. x. and 76, cloth. 1881. 3s. 6d. 


CUNNINGHAM.—TxHeE ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY OF INDIA. I. The Buddhist Period, 
including the Campaigns of Alexander and the Travels of Hwen-Thsang. By 
Alexander Cunningham, Major-General, Royal Engineers (Bengal Retired). With 
13 Maps. 8vo, pp. xx. and 590, cloth. 1870. £1, 8s. 


CUNNINGHAM.—TuHE Srupa OF BHARHUT: A Buddhist Monument ornamented with 
numerous Sculptures illustrative of Buddhist Legend and History in the Third 
Century B.c. By Alexander Cunningham, C 8.1L, C.I.E., Maj.-Gen., R.E. (B.R.), 
Dir.-Gen. Archzol. Survey of India. Royal Svo, pp. vili. and 144, with 57 Plates, 

cloth. 1879. £3, 3s. 


CUNNINGHAM.— ArcH®0LOGICAL SURVEY OF INDIA, Reports from 1862-75. By 
A, Cunningham, C.8.1., C.I.E., Major-General, R.E. (Bengal Retired), Director- 
General, Archeological Survey of India. With numerous Plates, cloth, Vols. I.- 
XI. 10s. each. 


CUSHMAN.— CHARLOTTE CUSHMAN: Her Letters and Memories of her Life. 
Edited by her friend, Emma Stebbins. Square 8vo, pp. viii. and 308, cloth. 
With Portrait and Illustrations. 1879. 12s. 6d. 


CUST.— LANGUAGES OF THE East INDIES. See Triibner’s Oriental Series, 
CUST.— LINGUISTIC AND ORIENTAL Essays. See Triibner’s Oriental Series, 


CUST.—Picrures or INDIAN Lire, Sketched with the Pen from 1852 to 1881. By 
R. N. Cust, late I.C.S., Hon. Sec. Royal Asiatic Society. Crown 8vo, pp. x. and 
346, cloth. With Maps. 1881. 7s. 6d, 


DANA.—A Trext-Book oF GEOLOGY, designed for Schools and Academies. By James 
D. Dana, LL.D., Professor of Geology, &c., at Yale College. Illustrated. Crown 
8vo, pp. vi. and 354, cloth. i876. 10s. 


DANA.—MAnvat or GEOLoGy, treating of the Principles of the Science, with special 
| Reference to American Geological History ; for the use of Colleges, Academies, 
and Schools of Science. By James D. Dana, LL.D. Illustrated by a Chart of the 
World, and over One Thousand Figures. 8vo, pp. xvi. and 800, and Chart, cl. 21s, 


DANA.—Tue GroLocicaL Story BrierLty ToLp. An Introduction to Geology for 
_ the General Reader and for Beginners in the Science. By J. D. Dana, LL.D. 
Illustrated. 12mo, pp. xii. and 264, cloth. 7s. 6d. 


DANA.—A System or MINERALOGY. Descriptive Mineralogy. comprising the most 
Recent Discoveries. By J. D. Dana, aided by G. J. Brush. Fifth Edition, re- 
written and enlarged, and illustrated with upwards of 600 Woodcuts, with 
Appendix and Corrections. Royal 8vo, pp. xlvili. and 892, cloth. £2, 2s, 


DANA.—A Text Boox or MineRALocy. With an Extended Treatise on Crystallo- 
graphy and Physical Mineralogy. By E. 8. Dana, on the Plan and with the 

peration of Professor J. D. Dana. Third Edition, revised. Over 800 Wood- 
cuts and 1 Coloured Plate. 8vo, pp. viii. and 486, cloth. 1879. 18s. 
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DANA.—MANUAL OF MINERALOGY AND LitHoLoGy; Containing the Elements of 
the Science of Minerals and Rocks, for the Use of ‘the Practical Mineralogist and. 
Geologist, and for Instruction in Schools and Colleges. By J.D. Dana. Third 
Edition, rearranged and rewritten. Illustrated by numerous Woodcuts. Crown 
8vo, pp. viii. and 474, cloth. 1879. 7s. 6d. ; 


DATES anp DATA RELATING TO RELIGIOUS ANTHROPOLOGY AND BIBLICAL ARCHA- 
OLOGY. (Primeval Period.) 8vo, pp. viii. and 106, cloth. 1876. 5s. 



























DAUDET.—Lerrrers FROM MY Mitt. From the French of Alphonse Daudet, by 
Mary Corey. Fecap. 8vo, pp. 160. 1880. Cloth, 3s.; boards, 2s. 4 


DAVIDS—Buppuist Birt Srories. See Triibner’s Oriental Series. 
DAVIES—Hinpvu PHILOSOPHY. See Triibner’s Oriental Series. 


DAVIS. —NARRATIVE OF THE NorTH POLAR EXPEDITION, U.S. Sure Polaris, Cap-— 
tain Charles Francis Hall Commanding. Edited under the direction of the Hon, 
G. M. Robeson, Secretary of the Navy, by Rear-Admiral C. H. Davis, U.S.N.— 
Third Edition. With numerous Steel and Wood Engravings, Photolithographs 
and Maps. 4to, pp. 696, cloth. 1881. £1, 8s. 


DAY.—THE PREHISTORIC USE OF IRON AND STEEL}; with Observations on certain 
matter ancillary thereto. By St. John V. Day, C.E., F.R.S.E., &. 8vo, pp 
xxiv. and 278, cloth. 1877. 12s. 


DE FLANDRE.—MonoGRAMS OF THREE OR MORE LETTERS, DESIGNED AND DRAWN 
ON SToNE. By C. De Flandre, F.S8.A. Scot., Edinburgh. With Indices, showing 
the place and style or period of ev ery Monogram, and of each individual Letter, 
4to, 42 Plates, cloth. 1880, Large paper, £7, 7s, ; small paper, £3, 3s. 


DELEPIERRE.—HISTOIRE J.ITTERAIRE DES Fous. Par Octave Delepierre. Crown 
8vo, pp. 184, cloth. 1860. 5s. 


DELEPIERRE.—MAcARONEANA ANDRA; overum Nouveaux Mélanges de Litterature 
Macaronique. Par Octave Delepierre. Small 4to, pp. 180, printed by Whitting: 
ham, and handsomely bound in the Roxburghe style. 1862. 10s. 6d. 


DELEPIERRE.— ANALYSE DES TRAVAUX DE LA SOCIETE DES PHILOBIBLON DE LON- 
DRES. Par Octave Delepierre. Small 4to, pp. viii. and 134, bound in the Rox: 
burghe style. 1862. 10s. 6d. 


DELEPIERRE. —REVUE ANALYTIQUE DES OUVRAGES EoritTs EN CENTONS, depuis les 
Temps Anciens, jusqu’au xixi*me Siecle. Par un Bibliophile Belge. Small 4to, 
pp. 508, stiff covers. 1868. £1, 10s. ; 


DELEPIERRE,—TABLEAU DE LA LITTERATURE DU CENTON, CHEZ LES ANCIENS ET CHEZ © 
LES MODERNES. Par Octave Delepierre. 2 vols, small 4to, pp. 324 and 318 
Paper cover. 1875. £1, ls. 


DELEPIERRE.—L’ENFER: Essai Philosophique et Historique sur les Légendes di 
la Vie Future. Par Octave Delepierre. Crown 8vo, pp. 160, paper wrapper. 
1876. 63. Only 250 copies printed. 


DE 1NYS.—A HANDBOOK OF THE CANTON VERNACULAR OF THE CHINESE LANGUAGE, — 
Being a Series of Introductory Lessons for Domestic and Business Purposes. By 
N. B. Dennys, M.R.A.S., &c. Royal 8vo, pp. iv. and 228, cloth. 1874. 30s. 
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t oE NYS.—A Hanpboox oF Matay CoLLoQuiaL, as spoken in Singapore, being a — 
_ Series of Introductory Lessons for. Domestic and Business Purposes. By N. ‘B. 
De ennys, Ph.D., F.R.G.S., M.R.A.S. Impl. 8vo, pp. vi. and 204, cloth. 1878, 21s. 


B YS.—TueE Fouk-Lor& or CHINA, AND ITS AFFINITIES WITH THAT OF THE 
RYAN AND SEmITIC Races. By N. B. Dennys, Ph.D., F.R.G.S., M.R.A.S. 
8vo, pp. 166, cloth. 1876. 10s. 6d. 


IDE VALDES.—XVII. Opuscunes. By Juan De Valdes. Translated from the 
‘Spanish by John I. Betts. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 188, cloth. 1882. 5s. 


E VERE.—Srupiss In Ever Isa ; or, Glimpses of the Inner Life of our Language. 
By M. Schele de Vere, LL.D. 8vo, pp. vi. and 365, cloth. 1867. 10s. 6d. 


E VERE.—AMERICANISMS: The English of the New World. By M. Schele de 
toro, LL.D. 8vo, pp. 685, cloth. 1872. 20s. 


DE VINNE.—TueE INVENTION OF PrintinG: A Collection of Texts and Opinions. 
| Description of Early Prints and Playing Cards, the Block-Books of the Fifteenth 
entury, the Legend of Lourens Janszoon Coster of Haarlem, and the Works of 
; d ohn Gutenberg. and his Associates. Illustrated with Fac-similes of Early Types 
| and Woodcuts. By Theo. L. De Vinne. Second Edition. In royal 8vo, elegantly 

printed, and bound in cloth, with embossed portraits, and a multitude of Fac- 
bimiles and Illustrations. 1877. £1, 1s. 


EWEY.—CLASSIFICATION AND SuBJEcT INDEX for cataloguing and arranging the 
books and pamphlets of a Library. By Melvil Dewey. 8vo, pp. 42, boards. 
1876. 5s. 

ICKSON. —WHo was ScorLann’s FIRST PRINTER? Ane Compendious and breue 
Practate, in Commendation of Androw Myllar. Compylit be Robert Dickson, 
er ..A. Scot. Feap. 8vo, pp. 24, parchment wrapper. 1881. Is. 
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'DOBSON.—Monocraru oF THE Astaric CurRroprTera, and Catalogue of the Species 
of Bats in the Collection of the Indian Museum, Calcutta. By G. E. Dobson, 
1 OLA., M.B., F.L.8., &c. 8vo, pp. viii. and 228, cloth. 1876. 12s. 


"ORSEY.—A PracticaL GRAMMAR OF PoRTUGUESE AND ENGLISH, exhibiting in a 
Series of lixercises, in Double Translation, the Idiomatic Structure of both Lan- 
wages, as now written and spoken. - Adapted to Ollendorff’s System by the Rev. 
Alexander J. D. D’Orsey, of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, and Lecturer on 
Public Reading and Speaking at King’s College, London. Third Edition. 12mo, 
». Vili. and 298, cloth. 1868. 7s. 


PORSEY.—CoLLoquiAL PoRTUGUESE; or, Words and Phrases of Every-day Life. 
Compiled from Dictation and Conversation. For the Use of English Tourists in 
Portugal, Brazil, Madeira, &c. By the Rev. A. J. D. D’Orsey. Third Edition, 
enlarged. 12mo, pp. viii. and 126, cloth. 1863. 3s. 61. 


OUGLAS.—CuINnESsE-ENGLISH DICTIONARY OF THE VERNACULAR OR SPOKEN LAN- 
GUAGE OF Amoy, with the principal variations of the Chang-Chew and Chin- 
Chew Dialects. By the Rev. Carstairs Douglas, M.A., LL.D., “Glasg. .» Missionar y 
f the Presbyterian Church in England. Hi. gh quarto, double columns, pp. 632 
ele h. 1873. £3, 3s. 


UGLAS.—Curvese Lancuace anp Lireraturg. Two Lectures delivered at the 
7 ‘oyal Institution, by R. K. Douglas, of the British Museum, and Professor of 
Chinese at King’s Colleze. Crown 8vo, pp. 118, cloth. 1875. 5s. 


OUGLAS.—Tue Lire or Jencuiz Kuan. Translated from the Chinese. With an 
Introduction. By Robert K. Douglas, of the British Museum, and Professor of 
Chinese at King’s College. Crown 8vo, pp. xxxvi. and 106, cloth. 1877. 5s. 


BR 
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DOUSE.—Grimm’s Law. A Study ; or, Hints towards an Explanation of the so- 
called ‘‘ Lautverschiebung ;” to which are added some Remarks on the Primitive 
Indo-European K, and several Appendices. By T. Le Marchant Douse. 8vo, 
pp. Xvi. and 232, cloth, 1876. 10s. 6d. . 


DOWSON.—Dictionary oF Hinpu MytuHonoay, &ce. See Triibner’s Oriental 
Series, 


DOWSON.—A GRAMMAR OF THE URDU oR HinpDUsTANI LANGUAGE. By John Dow- 
son, M.R.A.S., Professor of Hindustani, Staff College, Sandhurst. Crown 8vo, 
pp. xvi. and 264, with 8 Plates, cloth. 1872. 10s. 6d. 


DOWSON.—A HrinpUstANI EXERCISE Book; containing a Series of Passages and 
Extracts adapted for Translation into Hindistani. By John Dowson, M.R.A.S., 
Professor of Hindistani, Staff College, Sandhurst. Crown 8vo, pp. 100, limp 
cloth. 1872. 2s. 6d. 


DUNCAN.—GroGRAPHY OF INDIA, comprising a Descriptive Outline of all India, 
and a Detailed Geographical, Commercial, Social, and Political Account of each 
of its Provinces. With Historical Notes. By George Duncan. Tenth Edition 
(Revised and Corrected to date from the latest Official Information). 18mo, pp. _ 
viii. and 182, limp cloth. 1880. Is. 6d. | 


DUSAR.—A GRAMMAR OF THE GERMAN LANGUAGE; with Exercises. By P. Friedrich 
Dusar, First German Master in the Military Department of Cheltenham College, » 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 208, cloth. 1879. 4s. 6d. ay 

EARLY ENGLISH TEXT SOCIETY.—Subscription, one guinea per annum. xtra” 
Series. Subscriptions—Small paper, one guinea; large paper, two guineas, per 
annum. List of publications on application. | 


EASTWICK.—Kurrap AFroz (the Illuminator of the Understanding). By Maulavi- 
Hafizu’d-din. A New Edition of the Hindtstani Text, carefully revised, with | 
Notes, Critical and Explanatory. By Edward B. Eastwick, F.R.S., F.S.A.,_ 
M.R.A.S., Professor of Hindtstani at Haileybury College. Imperial 8vo, PP. 
xiv. and 319, cloth. Reissue, 1867. 18s. 4 


EASTWICK.—THE GULISTAN. See Triibner’s Oriental Series. 


ECHO (DruTSCHES). THE GERMAN Ecuo. A Faithful Mirror of German Conver- 
sation. By Ludwig Wolfram. With a Vocabulary. By Henry P. Skelton. f 
Post 8vo, pp. 130 and 70, cloth. 1863. 3s. = 


ECHO FRAN(QAIS. A PRACTICAL GUIDE TO CONVERSATION. By Fr. de la Fruston. 
With acomplete Vocabulary. By Anthony Maw Border. Post 8vo, pp. 120 and 
72, cloth. 1860. 3s. 
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ECOITALIANO (L’). A PRACTICAL GUIDE TO IYALIAN CONVERSATION. By Eugene 
Camerini. With acomplete Vocabulary. By Henry P. Skelton. Post 8vo, pp. 
vi., 128, and 98, cloth. 1860, 4s. 6d. a | 


ECO DE MADRID. Tue EcHo or Maprip. A Practical Guide to Spanish Con- 
versation. By J. E. Hartzenbusch and Henry Lemming. With a complete 
Vocabulary, containing copious Explanatory Remarks. “By Henry Lemming. 
Post 8vo, pp. xii., 144, “and 83, cloth. 1860. 5s, gy 


EDDA S“#MUNDAR HINNS FropA. The Edda of Semund the Tearnat. Translated | 
from the Old N orse, by Benjamin Thorpe. Complete in 1 vol. feap. 8vo, pp. viii. 
and 152, and pp. viii. and 170, cloth. 1866. 7s. 6d. : 
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EDKINS.—Cuina’s PLACE IN PuiLotocy. An attempt to show that the Languages 
_ of Europe and Asia have a common origin. By the Rev. Joseph Edkins. Crown 
8vo, pp. xxiii. and 403, cloth. 1871. 10s. 6d. 


EDKINS.—Inrropvcrion To THR Stupy OF THE CHINESE CHARACTERS, By J. Edkins, 
D.D., Peking, China. Royal 8vo, pp. 340, paper boards. 1876. 18s. 


EDKINS.—REeELIGION IN CHINA. See English and Foreign Philosophical Library, 
Vol. XIII. 


EDKINS.— CHINESE BUDDHISM. See Triibner’s Oriental Series. 


EDWARDS.—Menmorrs oF LIBRARIES, together with a Practical Handbook of Library 
Economy. By Edward Edwards. Numerous Illustrations. 2 vols, roval 8vo, cloth, 
Vol. i. pp. xxviii. and 841 ; Vol. ii. pp. xxxvi. and 1104, 1859. £2, 8s. 

Ditto, large paper, imperial 8vo, cloth. £4, 4s. 


EDWARDS.—CHAPTERS OF THE BIOGRAPHICAL HISTORY OF THE FRENCH ACADEMY. 
1629-1863. With an Appendix relating to the Unpublished Chronicle ‘‘ Liber de 
Hyda.” By Edward Edwards. 8vo, pp. 180, cloth. 1864. 6s. 
Dirro, large paper, royal 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


EDWARDS.—LiBrARIES AND FOUNDERS OF LIBRARIES. By Edward Edwards. $8vo, 
pp. xix. and 506, cloth. 1865. 18s. 
Dirro, large paper, imperial 8vo, cloth. £1, 10s. 


EDWARDS.—FreE Town LIBRARIES, their Formation, Management, and History in 

_ Britain, France, Germany, and America. Together with Brief Notices of Book 

- Collectors, and of the respective Places of Deposit of their Surviving Collections. 
By Edward Edwards. 8vo, pp. xvi. and 634, cloth. 1869. 21s. 


EDWARDS.—Lives OF THE FOUNDERS OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM, with Notices of its 
_ Chief Augmentors and other Benefactors. 1570-1870. By Edward Edwards. 
_ With Illustrations and Plans. 2 vols. 8vo, pp. xii. and 780, cloth. 1870. 30s. 


EGER AND GRIME.—An Early English Romance. Edited from Bishop Percy’s 
Folio Manuscripts, about 1650 A.D. By John W. Hales, M.A., Fellow and late 
Assistant Tutor of Christ’s College, Cambridge, and Frederick J. Furnivall, M.A., 
of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 4to, "large paper, half bound, Roxburghe style, pp. 

- 64. 1867. 10s. 6d. 


EGGELING.—See Avcrores Sanskrit, Vol. IV. 


EGYPTIAN GENERAL STAFF PUBLICATIONS :— 

_ PROVINCES OF THE Equator: Summary of Letters and Reports of the Governor- 
General. Part 1. 1874. Royal 8vo, pp. viii. and 90, stitched, with Map. 
1877. 5s. 

GENERAL REPORT ON THE PROVINCE OF KORDOFAN. Submitted to General C. P, 
Stone, Chief of the General Staff Egyptian Army. By Major H. G. Prout, 
Corps of Enginers, Commanding ere of Reconnaissance. Made at El: 

 Obeiyad (Kordofan), March 12th, 1876. Royal 8vo, pp. 232, stitched, with 

__ 6 Maps. 1877. 10s. 6d. 

_ Report ON THE SEIZURE BY THE ABYSSINIANS of the Geological and Mineralo- 

: gical Reconnaissance Expedition attached to the General Staff of the Egyptian 
Army. By L. H. Mitchell, Chief of the Expedition. Containing an Account 
of the subsequent Treatment of the Prisoners and Final Release of the Com- 

_ mander, Royal 8vo, pp. xii. and 126, stitched, with a Map. 1878. 7s. 6d. 


EGYPTIAN CALENDAR for the year 1295 a.H, (1878 A.D.) : Corresponding with the 
years 1594, 1595 of the Koptic Era. 8vo, pp. 98, sewed. 1878. 2s. 6d, 
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EHRLICH.—FrencH READER: With Notes and Vocabulary. By H. W. th 
12mo, pp. viii. and 125, limp cloth. 1877. Is. 6d. 



























EITEL.—Buppuism : Its Historical, Theoretical, and Popular Aspects. In Three 
Lectures. By E. J. Eitel, M.A., Ph.D. Second Edition. Demy 8vo, pp. 130, 
1873. 5s. 


EITEL.—FENG-SAUI; or, The Rudiments of Natural Science in China. By E. 
Eitel, M.A., Ph.D. Royal 8vo, pp. vi. and 84, sewed. 1873. 6s, 


EITEL.—HANDBOOK FOR THE STUDENT OF CHINESE BUDDHISM. By the Rev. E. 
Eitel, of the London Missionary Society. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 224, cloth, 
1870. 18s. . 


ELLIOT. —MEMOIRS ON THE History, FOLK-LORE, AND DISTRIBUTION OF THE RACE 
OF THE NORTH-WESTERN PROVINCES OF INDIA. By the late Sir Henry M. Elliot 
K.C.B. Edited, revised, and rearranged by John Beames, M.R.A.S., &c., &e. Th 
2 vols. demy 8vo, pp. xx., 370, and 396, with 3 large coloured folding Maps, cloth 
1869. £1, 16s. 


ELLIOT.— Tue History oF INp1A, as told by its own Historians. The Muhammadat 
Period. Edited from the Posthumous Papers of the late Sir H. M. Elliot, K.C.B 
East India Company’s Bengal Civil Service. Revised and continued by Profess¢ 
John Dowson, M.R.A.S., Staff College, Sandhurst. 8vo. Vol. I. o.p.—Vol. Il 
pp. x. and 580, cloth. 18s.—Vol. III., pp. xii. and 627, cloth. 24s —Vol. IV 
pp. xii. and 564, cloth. 1872. _21s.—Vol. V.. pp. x. and 576, cloth. 18% 
21s.—Vol. VI., pp. viii. 574, cloth. 21s.—Vol. VII., pp. viii.-574. 1877. 2] 
Vol. VIII., pp. xxxii.-444. With Biographical, Geographical, and Gene 
Index. 1877. 24s. 


ELLIS.—ErruscaAn NUMERALS. By Robert Ellis, B.D., late Fellow of St. Joby 
College, Cambridge. 8vo, pp. 52, sewed. 1876. 2s. 6d. 


ENGLISH DIALECT SOCIETY.—Subscription, 10s. 6d. per annum. List of public 
tions on application. 


ENGLISH AND FOREIGN PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY (THE). 
Post 8vo, cloth, uniformly bound. 


J. to III.—A History or MATERIALISM, and Criticism of its present Im pone n 
By Professor F. A. Lange. Authorised Translation from the Germ 
by Ernest C. Thomas. “In three volumes. Vol. I. Second Edit ¢ 
pp. 850. 1878. 10s. 6d.—Vol. II., pp. viii. and 298. 1880. 10s.1 
—Vol. IIL, pp. viii. and 376. 1881. 10s. 6d. 

IV.—NaturaL Law: an Essay in Ethics. By Edith Simcox. Sec 
Edition. Pp. 366. 1878. 10s. 6d. 

V. and VI.—THE CREED OF CHRISTENDOM ; its Foundations contrasted with Sw 
structure. By W.R. Greg. Sixth Edition, with a New Introducti 

In two volumes, pp. 280 and 290. 1879. 15s. 
VII.—OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF RELIGION TO THE SPREAD OF 4 
UNIVERSAL RELIGIONS. By Prof.'C. P. Tiele. Translated ff 

the Dutch by J. Estlin Carpenter, M.A., with the author’s ass 

ance. Second Edition. Pp. xx. and 250. 1880. 7s. 6d. 

VIIL.— RELIGION IN CHINA; containing a brief Account of the Three Relig 
of the Chinese; with Observations on the Prospects of Christ 
Conversion amongst that People. By Joseph Edkins, D,D., Pel kK 

Second Edition. “Pp. xvi. and 260. 1878. 7s. 6d. 
IX.—A CanpImD EXAMINATION OF THEISM. By Physicus. Pp. 7 
1878. 7s. 6d. 
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ENGLISH AND FOREIGN PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY—continued. 


X.—THE CoLouR-SENSE ; its Origin and Development; an Essay in Com- 
parative Psychology. By Grant Allen, B.A., author of ‘‘ Phy- 
siological Aisthetics.” Pp. xii. and 282. 1879. 10s. 6d. 

XI.—THE PHILOSOPHY OF Music ; being the substance of a Course of 
Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution of Great Britain in 
February and March 1877. By William Pole, F.R.S., F.R.S.E., 
Mus. Doc., Oxon. Pp. 336. 1879. 10s. 6d. 

XII.—ConTRIBUTIONS TO THE HISTORY OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE HUMAN 
Race: Lectures and Dissertations, by Lazarus Geiger. Translated 
from the Second German Edition, by David Asher, Ph.D. Pp. 
x. and 156. 1880. 6s. 

XIII.—Dr. APPLETON : his Life and Literary Relics. By J. H. Appleton, 
M.A., and A. H. Sayce, M.A. Pp. 350. 1881. 10s. 6d. 

XIV.—EpGAR QUINET: His Early Life and Writings. By Richard Heath. 
With Portraits, Illustrations, and an Autograph Letter. Pp. xxiii. 
and 370. 1881. 12s. 6d. 

XV.—THE ESSENCE OF CHRISTIANITY. By Ludwig Feuerbach. Translated 
from the Second German Edition by Marian Evans, translator of 
Strauss’s ‘* Life of Jesus.” Second English Edition. Pp. xx. and 
340. 1881. 7s. 6d. ; 

XVI.—AvGusTE ComMTE AND Positivism. By the late John Stuart Mill, 
M.P. Third Edition. 8vo, pp. 200. 1882. 3s. 6d. 

XVII. —EssAYys AND DIALOGUES OF GrAcomMo LEOPARDI. Translated by 
Char les Edwardes, With Biographical Sketch. Pp. xliv. and 216. 
1882. 




















































Extra Series. 

I. and II.—Lessine: His Life and Writings. By James Sime, M.A. Second 
Edition. 2 vols., pp. xxii, and 328, and xvi. and 358, with por- 
traits. 1879, 21s. 

III.—Aw Accounr OF THE POLYNESIAN RACE: its Origin and Migrations, 
and the Ancient History of the Hawaiian People to the Times of 
Kamehameha I. By Abraham Fornander, Circuit Judge of the 

; Island of Maui, H.I. Vol. L., pp. xvi. and 248. 1877. 7s. 6d. 

TY. and V.— ORIENTAL RELIGIONS, and their Relation to Universal Religion— 

India. By Samuel Johnson, In 2 vols., pp. vili. and 408 ; Vili. 
and 402. 1879. 21s. 

VI.—AN ACCOUNT OF THE POLYNESIAN RACE: its Origin and Migration, 
and the Ancient History of the Hawaiian People to the Times of 
Kamehameha J. By Abraham Fornander, Circuit Judge of the 
Island of Maui, H.I. Vol. II., pp. viii. and 400, cloth. 1880. 10s. 6d. 

ETHERINGTON.—THE SruDENT'S GRAMMAR OF THE Hinpf LANGUAGE. By the Rev. 

_ W. Etherington, Missionary, Benares. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. x1v., 

| 255, and xiii., cloth. 1873. 12s. 


EYTON.—DomespDay Stupies : AN ANALYSIS AND DIGEST OF THE STAFFORDSHIRE 
| Survey. Treating of the Method of Domesday in its Relation to Staffordshire, 
| &e., with Tables, Notes, &c. By the Rev. Robert W. Eyton, late Rector of 
. Ryton, Salop. 4to, pp. vii. and 135, cloth. 1881. £1, 1s. 


R.—TuHE MIND or Mencivus. See Triibner’s Oriental Series. 


"ALKE.—ART IN THE HOUSE. Historical, Critical, and Asthetical Studies on the 

Decoration and Furnishing of the Dwelling. By Jacob von Falke, Vice-Director 
of the Austrian Museum of Artand Industry at Vienna. Translated from the Ger- 
man. Edited, with Notes, by Charles C. Perkins, M.A. Royal 8vo, pp. xxx. 
356, cloth. With Coloured Frontispiece, 60 Plates, and over 150 Illustrations in 
the Text. 1878. £3. 
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FARLEY.—Ecyrt, Cyprus, AND AstaTic TurRKEY. By J. Lewis Farley, author of 
‘*The Resources of Turkey,” &c. 8vo, pp. xvi. and 270, cloth gilt. wt 
10s. 6d. 


FEATHERMAN,— THE SociaL History OF THE Races OF MANKIND. Vol. V. 
THE ARAMHANS. By A. Featherman. Demy 8vo, pp. xvii. and 664, clot 
1881. £1, 1s. 


FENTON.—Earty Hesrew LiFe: a Study in Sociology. By John Fenton. oll 
pp. xxiv. and 102, cloth. 1880. ds. | 


FERGUSON AND BURGESS.—TuHE CAVE TEMPLES OF INDIA. By James Ferguson, 
D.C.L., F.R.S., and James Burgess, F.R.G.S. Impl. 8vo, pp. xx. and 536, » wi 
98 Plates, half bound. 1880. £2, 2s. | 


FERGUSSON.—CHINESE RESEARCHES. First Part. Chinese Chronology an 
Cycles. By Thomas Fergusson, Member of the North China Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 274, sewed. 1881. 10s. 6d. a 
























FEUERBACH.—THE ESSENCE OF CHRISTIANITY. By Ludwig Feuerbach. Translate d | 
from the Second German Edition by Marian Evans, translator of Strauss’s “‘ Life 
of Jesus.” Second English Edition. Post 8vo, pp. xx. and 340, cloth. 1881 _ 
7s. 6d. 


FICHTE.—J. G. Ficutr’s PopuULAR WoRKS: The Nature of the Scholar—The Voca-— 
tion of Man—The Doctrine of Religion. Witha Memoir by William Smith, LL.D. | 
Demy 8vo, pp. viil. and 564, cloth. 1873. 15s. 4 


FICHTE.—THE CHARACTERISTICS OF THE PRESENT AGE. By Johann Gottlieb Fichte. — 
Translated from the German by William Smith. Post 8vo, pp. xi. and 271, cloth, 
1847. 6s. 7 


FICHTE.—Memorr OF JOHANN GOTTLIEB FicHtr. By William Smith. Second — 
Edition. Post 8vo, pp. 168, cloth. 1848, 4s. 


FICHTE.—On THE NATURE OF THE SCHOLAR, AND ITS MANIFESTATIONS. By Johann » 
Gottlieb Fichte. Translated from the German by William Smith. Second Edi- 
tion. Post 8vo, pp. vii. and 131, cloth. 1848. 3s. 


FICHTE.—THE ScIENCE OF KNOWLEDGE. By J. G. Fichte. Translated from the 
German by A. E. Kroeger. Crown 8vo, pp. 378, cloth. 1868. 10s. 


FICHTE,—T ar Screncu or Ricuts. By J. G. Fichte. Translated from the German _ 
by A. E. Kroeger. Crown 8vo, pp. 506, cloth. 1869. 10s. 


FICHTE.—NeEw EXPOSITION OF THE SCIENCE OF KNOWLEDGE. By J. G. Fichte. | 
Translated from the German by A. E. Kroeger. 8vo, pp. vi. and 182, cloth. 1869. 6s. 


FIELD.—OvuTLINES OF AN INTERNATIONAL CopE. By David Dudley Field. Second — 
Edition. Royal 8vo, pp. iii. and 712, sheep. 1876. £2, 2s 


FIGANIERE. —Etva: A Srory OF THE DARK AGES. By Viscount de Figaniére, G.O 
St. Anne, &c. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 194, cloth. 1878. 5s. 


FISCHEL.—SpECIMENS OF MODERN GERMAN PROSE AND POETRY; with Notes, 
Grammatical, Historical, and Idiomatical. Tio which is added a Short Sketch 0! 
the History of German Literature. By Dr. M. M. Fischel, formerly of Queen’ 
College, Harley Street, and late German Master to the Stockwell Grammar School. 
Crown '8vo, pp. Viii. and 280, cloth. 1880. 4s. 


FISKE.—THE UNSEEN WoRrLD, and other Essays, By John Fiske, M.A., LL.B 
Crown 8vo, pp. 350. 1876. 10s. 
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FISKE.—Mytus anp Myra-Makers; Old Tales and Superstitions, interpreted by 

_ Comparative Mythology. By John Fiske, M A., LL.B., Assistant Librarian, and 

Se ptogied on Philosophy at Harvard University. Crown 8vo, pp. 260, cloth. 
73. 10s. 6d. 


FITZGERALD.---AusTRALIAN ORCHIDS. By R D. Fitzgerald, F.L.S. Folio.—Part I. 
7 Plates.—Part II. 10 Plates.—Part IIf. 10 Plates.—Part IV. 10 Plates.— 
Part V. 10 Plates.—Part VI. 10 Plates. Each Part, Coloured 21s.; Plain, 10s. 6d. 


FORJETT. —ExTERNAL EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY. By E. H. Forjett. 8vo, pp. 
114, cloth. 1874. 2s. 6d. 


FORNANDER.—TuHE PoLyNESIAN Race. See English and Foreign Philosophical 
Library, Extra Series, Vols. III. and VI. 


| FORSTER.—-PoiiricAL PRESENTMENTS.—By William Forster, Agent-General for 
_ New South Wales. Crown 8vo, pp. 122, cloth. 1878. 4s. 6d. 


FOULKES.—TuHer Daya BuHaca, the Law of Inheritance of the Sarasvati Vilasa. 
The Original Sanskrit Text, with Translation by the Rev. Thos. Foulkes, F.L.S., 
M.R.A.S., F.R.G.S., Fellow of the University of Madras, &c. Demy 8vo, pp. 
xxvi. and 194-162, cloth. 1881. 10s. 6d. 


ee MEMORIAL EDITION OF COLLECTED WoRKS, by W. J. Fox. 12 vols. 8vo, 
cloth. £3. 


FRANKLYN. — Out ines oF MItirary LAw, AND THE LAWS OF EvIDENCE. By H. B. 
Franklyn, LL.B. Crown 16mo, pp. viii. and 152, cloth. 1874. 3s. 6d. 


FRIEDRICH.— Procresstvz GERMAN READER, with Copious Notes to the First Part. 
_ By P. Friedrich. Crown 8vo, pp. 166, cloth. 1868. 4s. 6d. 


FRIEDRICH.—A GramMATICAL Course OF THE GERMAN LanauaaE. By P. Fried- 
rich. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 102, cloth. 1877. 3s. 6d. 


FRIEDRICH.—A GRAMMAR OF THE GERMAN LANGUAGE, WITH EXeERcIsEs. See 
under Dusar. 



















FPRIEDERICI.—BIsLIOTHECA ORIENTALIS, or a Complete List of Books, Papers, 
Serials, and Essays, published in England and the Colonies, Germany and 
France; on the History, Geography, Religions, Antiquities, Literature, and 
Languages of the East. Compiled by Charles Friederici. 8vo, boards. 1876, 
pp. 86, 2s. 6d. 1877, pp. 100, 3s. 1878, pp. 112, 3s. 6d. 1879, 3s. 1880, 3s. 


FREMBLING.—GraADUATED GERMAN READER. Consisting of a Selection from the 
most Popular Writers, arranged progressively ; with a complete Vocabulary for 
the first part. By Friedrich Otto Froeembling. Sixth Edition. 12mo, pp. viii. and 
306, cloth. 1879. 3s. 6d. 


FREMBLING.—GRrADUATED EXERCISES FOR TRANSLATION INTO GERMAN. Consist- 
ing of Extracts from the best English Authors, arranged progressively ; with an 
Appendix, containing Idiomatic Notes. By Friedrich Otto Froembling, Ph.D., 
Principal German Master at the City of London School. Crown 8vo, pp. xiv. and 

| 322, cloth. With Notes, pp. 66. 1867. 4s. 6d. Without Notes, 4s. 


|} FROUDE.—Tue Boox or Jos. By J. A. Froude, M.A., late Fellow of Exeter Col- 
| lege, Oxford. Reprinted from the Westminster Review. 8vo, pp. 38, cloth. 1s. 


FRUSTON.—Ecuo Frangats. A Practical Guide to French Conversation. By F. 
de la Fruston. Witha Vocabulary. 12mo, pp. vi. and 192, cloth. 3s, 


FRYER.—TuHe KHYENG PEOPLE OF THE SANDOWAY DistTRICT, ARAKAN. By G. E. 
Fryer, Major, M.S.C., Deputy Commissioner, Sandoway. With 2 Plates. 8vo 
pp. 44, cloth. 1875. 3s. 6d. 
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FRYER.—PAuLI Stupies. No. I. Analysis, and Pali Text of the Subodhalankara, or 
Easy Rhetoric, by Sangharakkhita Thera. 8vo, pp. 35, cloth. 1875. 3s. 6d. 


















FURNIVALL.-—EpvucATION IN EARLY ENGLAND. Some Notes used as forewords to 
a Collection of Treatises on ‘* Manners and Meals in Olden Times,” for the Early 
English Text Society. By Frederick J. Furnivall, M.A. 8vo, pp. 4 and lxxiy., 
sewed. 1867. 1s. 


GALLOWAY.—A TREATISE ON FUEL. Scientific and Practical. By Robert Gallo- 
way, M.R.LA., F.C.8., &c. With Illustrations. Post 8vo, pp. x. and 136 
cloth. 1850. 6s. 3 


GALLOWAY.—EpucaTION: SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL; or, How the Inductive 
Sciences are Taught, and How they Ouglit to be Taught. By Robert Gallows ys 
M.R.LA., F.C.S. 8vo, pp. xvi. and 462, cloth. 1881. 10s. 6d. 


GARBE.—See AUCTORES SANSKRITI, Vol. III. 


GARFIELD.—TuHe Lire AND PUBLIC SERVICE OF JAMES A. GARFIELD, Twentietl 
President of the United States. A Biographical Sketch. By Captain F. H. Mason, 
late of the 42d Regiment, U.S.A. With a Preface by Bret Harte. Crown 8yvé 
pp. vi. aud 134, cloth. With Portrait. 1881. 2s. 6d. . 


GARRETT.—A CrassicaL DIcTIONARY OF INDIA: Illustrative of the Mythology 
Philosophy, Literature, Antiquities. Arts, Manners, Customs, Xc., of the Hindus 
By John Garrett, Director of Public Instruction in Mysore. 8vo, pp. x. and 794 
cloth. With Supplement, pp. 160. 1871 and 1873. £1, 16s. 


GAUTAMA.—Tux InsrirutrEs oF. See AUCTORES SANSKRITI, Vol. IT. 


GAZETTEER or THE CENTRAL PROVINCES oF INDIA. Edited by Charles Gram 
Secretary to the Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces. Second Edition 
With a very large folding Map of the Central Provinces of india. Demy 8vo, pp 
clvii, and 582, cloth. 1870. £1, 4s. 


GEIGER.—-A PrEepr aT Mexico; Narrative of a Journey across the Republic fro 
the Pacific to the Gulf, in December 1873 and January 1874. By J. L. Geige 
F.R.G.8. Demy 8vo, pp. 368, with Maps and 45 Original Photographs. Clofl 
24s, 


GEIGER.—ConTRIBUTIONS TO THE HISTORY OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE HUMA 
Race: Lectures and Dissertations, by Lazarus Geiger. Translated from tl 
Secoud German Edition, by David Asher, Ph.D. Post 8vo, pp. x.-156, clot 
1880. 6s. 


GELDART.—FAITH AND FREEDOM. Fourteen Sermons. By E. M. Geldart, M.: 
Crown 8vo, pp. vi. and 168, cloth. 1881. 4s. 6d. 


GEOLOGICAL MAGAZINE (THE): or, MonTHLY JouRNAL OF GEOLOGY. WH 
which is incorporated ‘* The Geoloxist. ” Edited by Henry Woodward, LLL 
F.R.S., F.G.8., &c., of the British Museum. Assisted by Professor John Mo y 
M.A. ei G.S., ke. : ‘and Robert Etheridge, F.R.S., L. & E., F.G.S., &c., of @ 
Museum of Practical Geology. 8vo, cloth. 1866 to 1880. 20s. each. 


GILES.—CuINnESE SKETCHES.—-By Herbert A. Giles, of H.B.M.’s China Cons 
Service. 8vo, pp. 204, cloth. 1875. 10s. 6d. 


GILES.—A DIcTrIoNARY oF COLLOQUIAL IDIOMS IN THE MANDARIN DIALect. J 
Herbert A. Giles. 4to, pp. 65, half bound. 1873, 28s. 


GILES.—SynopricaL STUDIES IN CHINESE CHARACTER. By Herbert A. Giles. 85 
pp. 118, half bound. 1874. 15s. 
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LES.— CHINESE WITHOUT A TEACHER. Being a Collection of Easy and Useful 
Sentences in the Mandarin Dialect. With a Vocabulary. By Herbert A. Giles. 
12mo, pp. 60, half bound. 1872. 5s. 


GILES.—Tur San Tzu CHING ; or, Three Character Classic ; and the Ch’Jen Tsu 
Wen; or, Thousand Character Essay. Metrically Translated by Herbert A. Giles, 
—12mo, pp. 28, half bound. 1873. 2s. 6d. 


GLASS.—ApDvANCE THOUGHT. By Charles E, Glass. Crown Svo, pp. xxxvi, and 188, 
cloth. 1876. 6s. 


GOETHE’S Faust.—See Scoonss. 
GOETHE’S Minor Poems. See SELss, 


GOLDSTUCKER.—A Dictionary, SANSKRIT AND ENGLISH, extended and improved 

from the Second Edition of the Dictionary of Professor H. H. Wilson, with his 
sanction and concurrence. Together with a Supplement, Grammatical Appen- 
dices, and an Index, serving as a Sanskrit-English Vocabulary. By Theodore Gold-- 
sticker, PartsI. to VI. 4to, pp. 400. 1856-63. 6s. each. 


GOLDSTUCKER.—Sce Avcrores Sansxritt, Vol. I. 


GOOROO SIMPLE. Strange Surprising Adventures of the Venerable G. 8S. and his 
_ Five Disciples, Noodle, Doodle, Wiseacre, Zany, and Foozle ; adorned with Fifty 
Illustrations, drawn on wood, by Alfred Crowquill. A companion Volume to 
* Miinchhausen ” and ‘* Owlglass,” based upon the famous Tamul tale of the Gooroo 
Paramartan, and exhibiting, in the form of a skilfully-constructed consecutive 
narrative, some of the finest specimens of Eastern wit and humour. Elegantly 
printed on tinted paper, in crown 8vo, pp. 223, richly gilt ornamental cover, gilt 
edges. 1861. 10s. 6d. 


GOVER.—Tne Forx-Sonas or Sournern InprA. By C. E. Gover, Madras. Con- 

tents: Canarese Songs; Badaga Songs ; Coorg Songs ; Tamil Songs; The Cural ; 

Malayalam Songs; Telugu Songs. 8vo, pp. xxviii, and 300, cloth. 1872. 
10s. 6d. 


RAMMATOGRAPHY. A Manvat or REFERENCE TO THE ALPHABETS OF ANCIENT 
AND Moptrn Lanauaaes, Based on the German Compilation of F. Ballhorn. 
Royal 8vo, pp. 80, cloth. 1861. 7s. 6d. 


GRAY.—DarwiInIANA: Essays and Reviews pertaining to Darwinism. By Asa 
Gray. Crown 8vo, pp. xii. and 396, cloth.” 1877. 10s. 





35 AY.—NATURAL ScIENCE AND RELIGION: Two Lectures Delivered to the Theo- 
- logical School of Yale College. By Asa Gray. Crown Svo, pp. 112, cloth. 1880. 5s. 


GREEN.—SHAKESPEARE AND THE EMBLEM-Wrirers: An Exposition of their Simi- 

larities of Thought and Expression. Preceded by a View of the Emblem-Book 
Literature down to A.D. 1616. By Henry Green, M.A. In one volume, pp. xvi. 
572, profusely illustrated with Woodcuts and Photolith. Plates, elegantly bound 


incloth gilt, 1870. Large medium 8vo, £1, 11s. 6d. ; large imperial 8vo. £2, 12s. 6d. 


BEN.—ANDREA ALCIATI, and his Books of Emblems: A Biographical and Biblio- 
graphical Study. By Henry Green, M.A. With Ornamental Title, Portraits, 
and other Illustrations. Dedicated to Sir William Stirling-Maxwell, Bart., Rector 
of the University of Edinburgh. Only 250 copies printed. Demy 8vo, pp. 360, 
handsomely bound. 1872. £1, ls. 
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GREENE.—A New MerHop or LEARNING TO READ, WRITE, AND SPEAK THE 
FRENCH LANGUAGE; or, First Lessons in French (Introductory to Ollendorft’s 
Larger Grammar). By G. W. Greene, Instructor in Modern Languages in Brown 
University. Third Edition, enlarged and rewritten. Fcap. 8vo, pp. 248, cloth. 
1869. 3s. 6d. 


GREG.—TrvuTH VERSUS EpiricaTion. By W. R. Greg. Fcap. 8vo, pp. 32, cloth. 
1869. 1s. 


GREG.—Wuy ARE WOMEN REDUNDANT? By W. R. Greg. Feap. 8vo, pp. 40, cloth. 
1869. 1s. ~ 


GREG.— LITERARY AND SOCIAL JUDGMENTS. By W. R. Greg. Fourth Edition, 
considerably enlarged. 2 vols. crown 8vo, pp. 310 and 288, cloth. 1877. 15s. 


GREG.—MIsTAKEN AIMS AND ATTAINABLE IDEALS OF THE ARTISAN CLASS. By W. 
R. Greg. Crown 8vo, pp. vi. and 332, cloth. 1876. 10s. 6d. 


GREG.—ENIGMAS oF Lire. By W.R. Greg. Thirteenth Edition, with a postscript. 
Contents: Realisable Ideals. Malthus Notwithstanding. Non-Survival of the 
Fittest. Limits and Directions of Human Development. The Significance of Life. 
De Profundis. Elsewhere. Appendix. Crown 8vo, pp. xxii. and 314, cloth. 
1879. 10s. 6d. 


GREG, —PouiTicAL PROBLEMS FOR OUR AGE AND CounTRY. By W. R. Greg. Con- 
tents: I. Constitutional and Autocratic Statesmanship. II. England’s Future 
Attitude and Mission. III. Disposal of the Criminal Classes. IV. Recent 
Change in the Character of English Crime. V. The Intrinsic Vice of Trade- 
Unions, VI. Industrial and Co-operative Partnerships. VII. The Economie 
Problem. VIII. Political Consistency. IX. The Parliamentary Career, X. The 
Price we pay for Self-government. XI. Vestryism. XII. Direct v. Indirect 
Taxation. XIII. The New Régime, and how to meet it. Demy 8vo, pp. 342, 
cloth. 1870. 10s. 6d. 


GREG.— THE GREAT DUEL: Its true Meaning and Issues. By W.R. Greg. Crown 
8vo, pp. 96, cloth. 1871. 2s. 6d. 


GREG.——-THE CREED OF CHRISTENDOM. See English and Foreign Philosophical 
Library, Vols. V. and VI. 


GREG.—Rocks AHEAD; or, The Warnings of Cassandra. By W. R. Greg. Second 


Edition, with a Reply to Objectors. Crown 8vo, pp. xliv. and 236, cloth. 1874. 
9s. 


GREG.— MISCELLANEOUS Essays. By W. R. Greg. Crown 8vo, pp. 260, cloth. 
1881. 7s. 6d. =< 
CONTENTS :—Rocks Ahead and Harbours of Refuge. Foreign Policy of Great 
Britain. The Echo of the Antipodes. A Grave Perplexity before us. Obli- 
gations of the Soil. The Right Use of a Surplus. The Great Twin 
Brothers: Louis Napoleon and Benjamin Disraeli. Is the Popular Judgment 
in Politics more Just than that of the Higher Orders? Harriet Martineau. 
Verify your Compass. The Prophetic Element in the Gospels. Mr. Frederick 
Harrison on the Future Life. Can Truths be Apprehended which could 

not have been discovered ? 


GREG, —INTERLEAVES IN THE WORKDAY PROSE OF TWENTY YEARS. By Percy Greg. 
Feap. 8vo, pp. 128, cloth. 1875. 2s. 6d. 


GREG, —TuHe Devir’s ApvocaTg. By Percy Greg, Author of ‘‘Interleaves.” 2 vols, 
post 8vo, pp. iv., 340, and 352, cloth. 1878. £1, 1s. 
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_ GREG.—Across THE Zopiac: The Story of a Wrecked Record. Deciphered, 
Translated, and Edited by Percy Greg, Author of ‘‘ The Devil’s Advocate,” &c. 
In 2 vols. crown 8vo, pp. vi.-296, and vi.-288, cloth. 1880. 21s. 


_ GRIFFIN.—TuHeE RAJAS OF THE PuNJAB. Being the History of the Principal States 

: in the Punjab, and their Political Relations with the British Government. By 
Lepel H. Griffin, Bengal Civil Service, Acting Secretary to the Government of the 
Punjab, Author of ‘‘The Punjab Chiefs,” &c. Second Edition. Royal 8vo, 
pp. xvi. and 630, cloth. 1873. £1, 1s. 


GRIFFIN.—THrE WorLD UNDER GuLass. By Frederick Griffin, Author of ‘‘The 
Destiny of Man,” ‘*‘ The Storm King,” and other Poems. Fecap. 8vo, pp. 204, 
cloth gilt. 1879. 3s. 6d. 


-GRIFFIS.—TuHE MIKApo’s Empire. Book I. History of Japan, from 660 B.c. to 
1872 a.D.—Book II. Personal Experiences, Observations, and Studies in Japan, 

2 mrt. By W. E. Griffis, A.M. 8vo, pp. 636, cloth. Illustrated. 1877. 
20s. 


GRIFFITH.—Tue BirtH oF THE WAR Gop. See Triibner’s Oriental Series. 
GRIFFITH.—Yusur AND ZULAIKHA. See Triibner’s Oriental Series. 


' 
GRIFFITH.—Scenes FROM THE RAMAYANA, Mecuanuta, &c. Translated by Ralph 

T. H. Griffith, M.A., Principal of the Benares College. Second Edition. Crown 

8vo, pp. xviii. and 244, cloth. 1870. 6s. 

ContTents.—Preface—Ayodhya—Ravan Doomed—The Birth of Rama—The Heir-Apparent— 
Manthara’s Guile—Dasaratha’s Oath—The Step-mother—Mother and Son—The Triumph of 
-Love—Farewell ?—The Hermit’s Son—The Trial of Truth—The Forest—The Rape of Sita— 
Rama’s Despair—The Messenger Cloud—Khumbakarna—The Suppliant Dove—True Glory— 
Feed the Poor—The Wise Scholar. 


GRIFFITH.—TuHe RAMAYAN or VALM{KI. Translated into English Verse. By Ralph 
T. H. Griffith, M.A., Principal of the Benares College. Vol. I., containing Books 
I. and II., demy 8vo, pp. xxxii. and 440, cloth. 1870. 18s.—Vol. II., containing 
Book II., with additional Notes and Index of Names. Demy 8vo, pp. 504, cloth. 
1871. 18s.—Vol. III., demy 8vo, pp. 390, cloth. 1872. 15s.—Vol. IV., demy 
8vo, pp. viii. and 432, cloth. 1873. 18s.—Vol. V., demy 8vo, pp. viii. and 360, 
cloth. 1875. 15s. The complete work, 5 vols. £4, 4s. 


GROTE.— Review of the Work of Mr. John Stuart Mill entitled ‘‘ Examination of 
Sir William Hamilton’s Philosophy.” By George Grote, Author of the ‘‘ History 
of Ancient Greece,” ‘‘ Plato, and the other Companions of Socrates,” &c. 12mo, 

_ pp. 112, cloth. 1868. 3s. 6d. 


GROUT. —ZuLvu-Lann ; or, Life among the Zulu-Kafirs of Natal and Zulu-Land, 
_ South Africa. By the Rev. Lewis Grout. Crown 8vo, pp. 352, cloth. With 
Map and Illustrations. 7s. 6d. 


GROWSE.—Maruvra: A District Memoir. By F. 8. Growse, B.C.S., M.A., Oxon, 
C.LE., Fellow of the Calcutta University. Second edition, illustrated, revised, 
and enlarged, 4to, pp. xxiv. and 520, boards. 1880, 42s. 


GUBERNATIS.— ZooLocicaL MyTHoLoey ; or, The Legends of Animals. By Angelo 
de Gubernatis, Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Literature in the Instituto 
di Studii Superorii e di Perfezionamento at Florence, &c, 2 vols. 8vo, pp. xxvi. 
and 432, and vii. and 442, cloth. 1872. £1, 8s. 

__ This work is an important contribution to the study of the comparative mythology of the Indo- 
Germanic nations. The author introduces the denizens of the air, earth, and water in the vari- 
Ous characters assigned to them in the myths and legends of all civilised nations, and traces the 
Migration of the mythological ideas from the times of the early Aryans to those of the Greeks, 
Romans, and Teutons. 
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GULSHAN I. RAZ: Tuer Mystic Rose GARDEN OF SA’D UD DIN MAHMUD SHABIS- 
TARI. The Persian Text, with an English Translation and Notes, chiefly from the 
Commentary of Muhammed Bin Yahya Lahiji. By E. H. Whinfield, M.A., Bar- 
rister-at-Law, late of H.M B.C.S. 4to, pp. xvi., 94, 60, cloth. 1880. 10s. "6d. 





















GUMPACH.—Treaty RIGHTS OF THE FOREIGN MERCHANT, and the Transit System 
in China. By Johannes von Gumpach. 8vo, pp. xviii. and 421, sewed. 10s. 6d. 


GUTHRIE.— On Mr. SPENCER’S FORMULA OF EVOLUTION AS AN EXHAUSTIVE STATE- 
MENT OF THE CHANGES OF THE UNIVERSES. By Malcolm Guthrie. Post 8vo, pp 
xii. and 268, cloth. 1879. 6s. 6d. 


GUTHRIE.—OnN Mr. SPENCER'S UNIFICATION OF KNOWLEDGE. By Malcolm 
Guthrie, Author of ‘‘On Mr. Spencer’s Formula of Evolution as an Hxhaustive 
Statement of the Changes of the Universe.” Crown 8vo. [In preparation 


HAAS.— CATALOGUE OF SANSKRIT AND PALI BOOKS IN THE BRITISH Museum. By 
Dr. Ernst Haas. Printed by permission of the Trustees of the British Museum. 
4to, pp. viii. and 188, paper boards. 1876. 21s. 


HAFIZ OF SHIRAZ.—Senrotions From HIS Poms. Translated from the Persian 
by Hermann Bicknell. With Preface by A. 8. Bicknell. Demy 4to, pp. xx. and 
384, printed on fine stout plate-paper, with appropriate Oriental Bordering in gold 
and colour, and Illustrations by J. R. Herbert, R.A. 1875. £2, 2s. 


HAFIZ.—See Triibner’s Oriental Series. 


HAGEN.—Nonrica; or, Tales from the Olden Time. Translated from the German of 
August Hagen. Feap. 8vo, pp. xiv. and 374. 1850. 5s. 


HAHN.—Tsuni-Irgoam, the Supreme Being of the Khoi-Khoi. By Theophilus 
Hahn, Ph.D., Custodian of the Grey Collection, Cape Town, &c., &c. Post 8v0, 
pp. xiv. and 154, 1882. 7s. 6d. 


HALDEMAN, —PENNSYLVANIA DutcH: A Dialect of South Germany with an Infusion 
~of English. By 8. 8. Haldeman, A.M., Professor of Comparative Philology in the 
papers of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 8vo, pp. viii. and 70, cloth. 1872. 3s. 


HALL.—ONn ENGLISH ADJECTIVES IN -ABLE, WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO RELIABLE 
By FitzEdward Hall, C.E., M.A., Hon. D.C.L. Oxon; formerly Professor @ 
Sanskrit Language and Literature, and of Indian Jurisprudence in King’s College, 
London. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 238, cloth. 1877. 7s. 6d. 


HALL.—MopeErn Encuisu. By FitzEdward Hall, M.A., Hon. D.C. L. Oxon. Crow 
8vo, pp. xvi. and 394, cloth. 1873. 10s. 6d. ; 


HALL.—Sun AND EARTH AS GREAT FORCES IN CHEMISTRY. By T. W. Hall, M.D 
L.R.C.S.E. Crown 8vo, pp. xii. and 220, cloth, 1874. 3s. 


HALL.—Arctic Exprepition. See NouRsE. 


HALLOCK.—TuHE SporTsMAN’S GAZETTEER AND GENERAL GUIDE. The Gami 
Animals, Birds, and Fishes of North America: their Habits and various method 
of Capture, &e., &e. Witha Directory to the principal Game Resorts of th 
Country. Dy Charles Hallock. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth. Maps am 
Portrait. 1878. 15s. 7 . 


HAM.—Tue Marp or CortntH. A Drama in Four Acts. By J. Panton Ha 
Crown 8vo, pp. 65, sewed. 2s. Cd. 
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HARDY.—CHRISTIANITY AND BuppHISM COMPARED. By the late Rev. R. Spence 
Hardy, Hon. Member Royal Asiatic Society. 8vo, pp. 188, sewed. 1875. 7s. 6d. 


HARLEY. —THE SIMPLIFICATION OF ENGLISH SPELLING, specially adapted to the Ris- 
ing Generation. An Easy Way of Saving Time in Wri iting, Printing, and Reading. 
By Dr. George Harley, F.R.S., F.C.S. “8vo. pp. 128, cloth. 1877. 2s. 6d. 


HARRISON.—Tue MeaAninc or History. Two Lectures delivered by Frederic 
Harrison, M.A. 8vo, pp. 80, sewed. 1862. 1s. 


EARRISON.— Woman’s HANDIWORK IN MopERN Homes. By Constance Cary 
Harrison. With numerous Illustrations and Five Coloured Plates, from designs 
by Samuel Colman, Rosina Emmet, George Gibson, and others. 8vo, pp. xii. and 
242, cloth. 1881. 10s. 


HARTING.—BritisH ANIMALS EXTINCT WITHIN HIstToric TIMES: with some Ac- 
count of British Wild White Cattle. By J. E. Harting, F.L.8., F.Z.S. With 
Illustrations by Wolf, Whymper, Sherwin, and others... Demy 8vo, pp. 256, 
cloth. 1881. 14s. A few copies, large paper, 31s. 6d. 


HARTZENBUSCH and LEMMING.—Eco pr Maprip. A Practical Guide to Spanish 
Conversation. By J. E. Hartzenbusch and H. Lemming. Second Edition. Post 
8vo, pp. 250, cloth. 1870. ds. 


HASE,—MrracLeE PLAYS AND SAcRED DRAMAS: An Historical Survey. By Dr. 
Karl Hase. Translated from the German by A. W. Jackson, and Edited by the 
Rev. W. W. Jackson, Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, pp 288. 
1880. Qs. 


HAUG.—GLOSSARY AND INDEX of the Pahlavi Texts of the Book of Arda Viraf, 

the Tale of Gosht—J,. Fryano, the Hadokht Nask, and to some extracts from the 

Dinkard and Nirangistan; prepared from Destur Hoshangji Jamaspji Asa’s 

Glossary to the Arda Viraf ‘Namak, and from the Original Texts, with Notes on 

' Pahlavi Grammar by E. W. West, Ph.D. Revised by M. ‘Haug, PhD ee 

ao by order of the Bombay Government. 8vo, pp. Vili. and 352, sewed, 
sup eDR 


HAUG.— THE SACRED LANGUAGE, &c., OF THE PaARSIS. See Triibner’s Oriental 
Series. 


HAUPT.—THe LONDON ARBITRAGEUR; or, The English Money Market, in con- 

nection with Foreign Bourses. A Collection of Notes and F ormule for the Arbi- 

tration of Bills, Stocks, Shares, Bullion, and Coins, with all the Important 

osm Countries, By Ottomar Haupt. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 196, cloth. 
Eesti, GC. 


RAWKEN.—Upa-Sastra: Comments, Linguistic, Doctrinal, on Sacred and Mythic 
_ Literature. By J. D. Hawken. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 288, cloth. 1877. 7s. 6d. 


HAZEN.—THE SCHOOL AND THE ARMY IN GERMANY AND FRANCE, with a Diary of Siege 
Life at Versailles. By Brevet Mz + pode We. 5, Hazen, U.S.A., Col. 6th In- 
fantry. 8vo, pp. 408, cloth. 1872. 10s. 6d. 


E oe Quinet. See English and Foreign Philosophical Library, Vol. 


HEBREW LITERATURE SOCIETY. Subscription, one guinea per annum. List of 
publications on application. 


H eel MIGRATION FROM EGYPT (Tar). 8vo, pp. xii. and 440, cloth. 1879. 
s 
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HECKER.—TuHeE EPIDEMICS OF THE MIDDLE AGES. ‘Translated by G. B. Babington, 
M.D., F.R.S. Third Edition, completed by the Author's Treatise on Child-Pil- 
grimages, By J. F.C. Hecker. 8vo, pp. 384, cloth. 1859. 9s. 6d. 
ConTents.—The Black Death—The Dancing Mania—The Sweating Sickness—Child Pil- — 

grimages, 

HEDLEY.—MASsTERPIECES OF GERMAN PoETRY. Translated in the Measure of the 
Originals, by F. H. Hedley. With Illustrations by Louis Wanke. Crown 8vo, © 
pp. viii. and 120, cloth. 1876. 6s. i 


HEINE.— Wit, W1IsDoM, AND PatHos from the Prose of Heinrich Heine. Witha — 
few pieces from the ‘ Book of Songs.” Selected and Translated by J. Snodgrass, 
With Portrait. Crown 8vo, pp. xx. and 340, cloth. 1879. 7s. 6d. aa 


HEINE.—Pictures OF TRAVEL. Translated from the German of Henry Heine, by _ 
Charles G. Leland. 7th Revised Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. 472, with Portrait, at 
cloth. 1873. 7s. 6d. 


HEINE.—HeEtnNer’s Book oF Sonas. Translated by Charles G. Leland. Feap. 870, 
pp. xiv. and 240, cloth, gilt edges. 1874. 7s. 6d. 


HENDRIK.—Memorrs oF HANS HENDRIK, THE ARCTIC TRAVELLER; serving under 
Kane, Hayes, Hall, and Nares, 1853-76. Written by Himself. Translated from | 
the Eskimo Language, by Dr. Henry Rink. Edited by Prof. Dr. G. Stephens, 
F.S.A. Crown 8vo, pp. 100, Map, cloth. 1878. 3s. 6d. 


HENNELL.—PRESENT RELIGION: As a Faith owning Fellowship with Thought. 
Vol. I. Part I. By Sara S. Hennell. Crown 8vo, pp. 570, cloth. 1865. 7s. 6d. 


HENNELL.— PRESENT RELIGION: As a Faith owning Fellowship with Thought. — 
Part II. First Division. Intellectual Effect : shown as a Principle of Metaphy- — 
sical Comparativism. By Sara 8. Hennell. Crown 8vo, pp. 618, cloth. 1873. 
7s. 6d, 


HENNELL.—ComParaTIvisM shown as Furnishing a Religious Basis to Morality. — 
(Present Religion. Vol. III. Part II. Second Division : Practical Effect.) By 
Sara 8. Hennell. Crown 8vo, pp. 220, stitched in wrapper. 1878. 3s. 6d. q 


“HENNELL.—THOUGHTS IN AID OF FAITH. Gathered chiefly from recent Works in 
Theology and Philosophy. BySaraS. Hennell. Post 8vo, pp. 428, cloth. 1860. 6s 


HENWOOD.—THE METALLIFEROUS DEPOSITS OF CORNWALL AND DEVON; with Ap 
pendices on Subterranean Temperature ; the Electricity of Rocks and Veins: the 
Quantities of Water ix the Cornish Mines; and Mining Statistics. (Vol. V. of 
the Transactions of the Royal Geographical Society of Cornwall.) By William _ 
Jory Henwood, F.R.S., F.G.S.  8vo, pp. x. and 515; with 113 Tables, and 12 
Plates, half bound, £2, 2s 


HENWOOD.— OBSERVATIONS ON METALLIFEROUS DEPOSITS, AND ON SUBTERRANEAN 
TEMPERATURE. (Vol. VIII. of the Transactions of the Royal Geological Society 
of Cornwall.) By William Jory Henwood, F.R.S., F.G.S., President of the 
Royal Institution of Cornwall. In 2 Parts. 8vo, pp. =, vii. and 916; with 
38 Tables, 31 Engravings on Wood, and 6 Plates. £1, 16s. 


HEPBURN.—A JAPANESE AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY. With an English and Japanese 
Index. By J. C. Hepburn, M.D., LL.D. Second Edition. Imperial 8vo, pp. 
Xxxii., 632, and 201, cloth. £8, 8s. 


HEPBURN,.—JAPANESE-ENGLISH AND ENGLISH-JAPANESE DIcTIONARY. By J. ©. 
Hepburn, M.D., LL.D. Abridged by the Author. Square feap., pp. vi. and 536, 
cloth. 1873. 18s. 


. HERNISZ.—A GuIDE TO CONVERSATION IN THE ENGLISH AND CHINESE LANGUAGES 
for the Use of Americans and Chinese in California and elsewhere. By Stanislas 
Hernisz. Square 8vo, pp. 274, sewed. 1855. 10s. 6d. 
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HERSHON.—Tatmupic MISCELLANY. See Triibner’s Oriental Series. 


_HERZEN.— Dv DEVELOPPEMENT DES IDKES REVOLUTIONNAIRES EN RusSIE, Par 
Alexander Herzen. 12mo, pp. xxiii. and 144, sewed. 1853. 2s. 6d. 


-HERZEN.—A separate list of A. Herzen’s works in Russian may be had on 
application. 


HILL.—TueE History OF THE REFORM MOVEMENT in the Dental Profession in Great 
Britain during the last twenty years. By Alfred Hill, Licentiate in Dental Sur- 
gery, &c. Crown 8vo, pp. xvi. and 400, cloth. 1877. 10s. 6d. 


HILLEBRAND.—FRANCE AND THE FRENCH IN THE SECOND HALF OF THE NINE- 
‘ TEENTH CENTURY. By Karl Hillebrand. Translated from the Third German 
Edition. Post 8vo, pp. xx. and 262, cloth. 1881. 10s. 6d, 


HINDOO MyrHoLocy PoPpULARLY TREATED. Being an Epitomised Description of 
the various Heathen Deities illustrated on the Silver Swami Tea Service pre- 
sented, as a memento of his visit to India, to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, K.G., 
G.C.S.1., by His Highness the Gaekwar of Baroda, Small 4to, pp. 42, limp cloth, 
1875. 3s. 6d. 


HODGSON. —Essays ON THE LANGUAGES, LITERATURE, AND RELIGION OF NEPAL 
AND Tiber. Together with further Papers on the Geography, Ethnology, and 
Commerce of those Countries. By B. H. Hodgson, late British Minister at the 
Court of Nepal. Royal 8vo, cloth, pp. xii. and 276. 1874. 14s. 


-HODGSON.— Essays on INDIAN SuBJECTS. See Triibner’s Oriental Serics. 









HODGSON.—THEe EpvucaTiIoN Of GIRLS; AND THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN OF 
THE UPPER CLASSES EDUCATIONALLY CONSIDERED. Two Lectures. By W. B. 
Hodgson, LL.D. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. xvi. and 114, cloth. 1869. 
3s. 6d. 


HODGSON.—Turcor: His Life, Times, and Opinions. Two Lectures. By W. B. 
Hodgson, LL.D. Crown 8vo, pp. vi. and 83, sewed. 1870. 2s. 


_HOERNLE.—A CoMPARATIVE GRAMMAR OF THE GAUDIAN LANGUAGES, with Special 
Reference to the Eastern Hindi. Accompanied by a Language Map, and a ‘Table 
of Alphabets. By A. F. Rudolf Hoernle. Demy 8vo, pp. 474, cloth. 1880. 18s. 


HOLBEIN SOCIETY.—Subscription, one guinea per annum, List of publications 


on application. 


-HOLMES-FORBES.—TuHeE ScieNcE OF Beauty. An Analytical Inquiry into the 
Laws of Aisthetics. By Avary W. Holmes-Forbes, of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at- 
Law. Post 8vo, cloth, pp. vi. and 200, 1881. 6s. 


HOLST.—TxHE CONSTITUTIONAL AND POLITICAL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
By Dr. H. von Holst. Translated by J. J. Lalor and A. B. Mason. Royal 8vo. 
Vol. I. 1750-1833. State Sovereignty and Slavery. Pp. xvi. and 506. 1876. 18s, 
—Vol. II. 1828-1846. Jackon’s Administration— Annexation of Texas. Pp. 
720. 1879. £1, 2s. 


HOLYOAKE.—TxHr HIsTory OF CO-OPERATION IN ENGLAND: its Literature and its 
Advocates. By G. J. Holyoake. Vol. I. The Pioneer Period, 1812-44. Crown 
8vo, pp. xii. and 420, cloth. 1875. 6s.—Vol. II. The Constructive Period, 1845- 
78. Crown 8vo, pp. x. and 504, cloth. 1878. 8s. 


HOLYOAKE.—TxHe TRIAL OF THEISM ACCUSED OF OBSTRUCTING SECULAR Lire. By 
_ G. J. Holyoake. Crown 8vo, pp. xvi. and 256, cloth. 1877. 4s. 
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HOLYOAKE.—Reasonine rrom Facts: A Method of Everyday Logic. By G. J. 
Holycake. Fceap., pp. xii. and 94, wrapper. 1877. 1s. 6d. Fs 




















HOPKINS,—ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR OF THE TURKISH LANGUAGE. With a few Easy 
Exercises. By F. L. Hopkins, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity Hall, Cam- 
bridge. Crown 8vo, pp. 48, cloth. 1877. os. 6d. g 


EOWSE.—A GRAMMAR OF THE CREE LANGUAGE. With which is combined an 
Analysis of the Chippeway Dialect. By Joseph Howse, F.R.G.S. 8vo, pp. xx. 
and 324, cloth. 1865. 7s. 6d. i 


HULME.—MaATHEMATICAL DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, AND How To USE THEM. ‘a 
F. Edward Hulme, F.L.S., F.S.A., Art-Master of ’Marlbor ough College, Author o f 
**Principles . of Ornamental Art, % << Pamiliar Wild Flowers, " “ Suggestions on 
Floral Design,” &c. With Illustrations. Second Edition. ‘Imperial 16mo, pp. 
xvi. and 152, cloth. 1881. 3s. 6d. . 


-EUMBERT.—On ‘““TENANT RicHt.” By C. F. Humbert. 8vo, pp. 20, sewed. 
1875. Is. 


HUMBOLDT.—TuHE SPHERE AND DUTIFS OF GOVERNMENT. Translated from the 
German of Baron Wilhelm Von Humboldt by Joseph Coulthard, jun. Post 8yvo, 
pp. xv. and 203, cloth. 1854. 5s. . 


» 


HUMBOLDT.—LETTERS OF WILLIAM VON HUMBOLDT TO A FEMALE FRIEND. A com. 
plete Edition. Translated from the Second German Edition by Catherine M. A. 
Couper, with a Biographical Notice of the Writer. 2 vols. crown 8vo, pp. xxviii. 
and 592, cloth. 1867. 10s. 


HUNT.—TueE RELIGION OF THE HEART. A Manual of Faith and Duty. By Leigh 
Hunt. Fcap. 8vo, pp. xxiv. and 259, cloth. 2s. 6d. 


HUNT.—CHEMICAL AND GEOLOGICAL Essays. By Professor T. Sterry Hunt. 
Second Edition. 8vo, pp. xxii. and 448, cloth. 1879. 12s. 


HUNTER.—A CoMPARATIVE DICTIONARY OF THE NoN-ARYAN LANGUAGES OF INDI 
AND HieH Asta. With‘a Dissertation, Political and Linguistic, on the Aborigint 
Races. By W. W. Hunter, B.A., M. R.A. S.,° Hon. Fel. Ethnol. Soc., Author a 
the ‘* er of Rural Bengal,” of H.M.'s Civil Service. Being a Lexicon of 14 
Languages, illustrating Turanian Speech. Compiled from the Hodgson List 
Government Archives, “and Original MSS., arranged with Prefaces and Indices i i 
English, French, German, Russian, and Latin. Large 4to, toned paper, pp. 23 
cloth. 1869. 42s, 


HUNTER.—TuHeE InpIaN Mussutmans. By W. W. Hunter, B.A., LL. D., Director 
General of Statistics to the Government of India, &c., Author of the ‘* Annals ¢ 
Rural Bengal,” &c. Third Edition. S8vo, pp, 219, cloth. 1876. 10s. 6d. 

HUNTER.—F Amine Aspects or BENGAL Districts. A System of Famine Warnings 
By W. W. Hunter, B.A., LL D. Crown 8vo, pp. 216, cloth. 1874. 7s. 6d. 


HUNTER.—A SratistTicaAL ACCOUNT OF BENGAL. By W. W. Hunter, B.A., LLI 
Director-General of Statistics to the Government of India, &c. In 20 vols, SV 
half morocco. 1877. £5. 


HUNTER.—CaTaLoGueE OF SANSKRIT MANUSCRIPTS (BUDDHIST), Collected in Ne} 
by B. H. Hodgson, late Resident at the Court of Nepal. Compiled from Lists 
Calcutta, France, ‘and England, by W. W. Hunter, C.I.E., LL.D. 8vo, pp.: 
paper. 1880, 2s. 
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HU R.—THE IMPERIAL GAZETTEER OF INDIA. By W. W. Hunter, C.I.E., LL.D., 

Director-General of Statistics to the Government of India. In "Nine Volumes. 
 8yo, pp. xxxiii. and 544, 539, 567, xix. and 716, 509, 513, 555, 537, and xii. and 
b % a8. half morocco. With Maps. 1881. £3, 3s. 


HUNTER.—Awn Account OF THE BRITISH SETTLEMENT OF ADEN, IN ARABIA. Com- 
piled by Capt. F. M. Hunter, Assistant Political Resident, Aden. S8vo, pp. xii. 
and 232, half bound. 1877. 7s. 6d. 


HU: R.—A SratistrcaAn Account oF ASSAM. By W. W. Hunter, B.A., LL.D., 
©.LE., Director-General of Statistics to the Government of India, &e. 2 vols. 
i pp. 420 and 490, with 2 Maps, ha morocco. 1879. 10s. 


[URST.—History oF RATIONALISM: embracing a Survey of the Present State of 
Protestant Theology. By the Rev. John F. Hurst, A.M. With Appendix of 
3 uiterature. Revised and enlarged from the Third American Edition, Crown 8vo, 
PP. xvii. and 525, cloth. 1867. 10s. 6d. 


TYETT.—Prompr REMEDIES FOR ACCIDENTS AND Porsons : Adapted to the use of 
_ the Inexperienced till Medical aid arrives. By W. H. Hyett, F.R.S. A Broad- 
“sheet, to hang up in Country Schools or Vestries, Workshops, Offices of Factories, 
Mines and Docks, on board Yachts, in Railway Stations, remote Shooting 
af parters, Highland Manses, and Private Houses, wherever the Doctor lives at a 

stance. Sold for the benefit of the Gloucester Eye Institution. In sheets, 213 


‘ ay 173 inches, 2s. 6d. ; mounted, 3s. 6d. 
HYMANS.—Pvri. Versus TEACHER. Letters from a Teacher to a Teacher. Fcap. 
7 Bro, pp. 92, cloth. 1875. 2s. 


THNE.—A LATIN GRAMMAR FOR BEGINNERS. By W. H. Ihne, late Principal 
2 Carlton Terrace School, Liverpool. Crown 8vo, pp. vi. and 184, cloth. 
—-:1864. 3s. 


KI WANU-S Sar; or, Brothers of Purity. Translated from the Hindustani by 
Professor John Dowson, M.R.A.S., Staff College, Sandhurst. Crown 8vo, pp. 
li, and 156, cloth. 1869. 7s. 


: 1 DIA.— ARCH ZOLOGICAL SURVEY OF WESTERN INDIA. See Burgess. 


INDIA.— PUBLICATIONS OF THE GEOGRAPHICAL DEPARTMENT OF THE INDIA OFFICE, 
| 1 gees. A separate list, also list of all the Government Maps, on applica- 


I scoartons OF THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF ESET A separate list on 
ap plication. 

NDIA OFFICE PUBLICATIONS :— 

Aden, Statistical Account of. 5s. 


As do. do. Vols. I. and II. 5s. each. 
Bengal, do. do. Vols. I. toXX. 100s. per set. 
do. do. Vols. VI. to XX. 5s. each. 


Bombay Code. 21s. 
Bombay Gazetteer. Vol. II. 14s. 


0. do. Vols. III. to VI. 8s. each. 
sess’ Archeological Survey of Western India. Vols. I. and III. 42s, each. 
0. do. do, Vol. Il. 63s, 


jurma (British) Gazetteer. 2 vols. 50s. 
a trots of Manuscripts and Maps of Surveys. 12s. 
| Ohs mbers’ Meteorology (Bombay) and Atlas. 30s, 
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INDIA OFFICE PUBLICATIONS—continued. 


Cole's Agra and Muttra. 70s. 
Cook’s Gums and Resins. 5s. 
Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum. Vol. I. 32s. 
Cunningham's Archeological Survey. Vols. I. to XI. 10s. each. 
Do. Stupa of Bharut. 63s. 
Egerton’s Catalogue of Indian Arms. 2s. 6d. 
Ferguson and Burgess, Cave Temples of India. 42s. 
Do. Tree and Serpent Worship. 105s. 

Hunter’s Imperial Gazetteer. 9vols. 63s. 
Kurz. Forest Flora of British Burma. Vols. I. and II. 15s. each. 
Liotard’s Materials for Paper. 2s. 6d. 
Markham’s Tibet. 21s. 

Do. Memoir of Indian Surveys. 10s. 6d. 

Do. Abstract of Reports of Surveys. 1s. 6d. 
Mitra (Rajendralala), Buddha Gaya. 60s. 
Mysore and Coorg Gazetteer. Vols. I. and II. 10s. each. . 

d 


0. 0. Vol. III. 5s. 
N. W. P. Gazetteer. Vols. I. and II. 10s. each. 
Do. do. Vols. III. to V. 12s. each. 
Oudh do. Vols. I. to III. 10s. each. 


Pharmacopeeia of India, The. 6s. 
People of India, The. Vols. I. to VIII. 45s. each. 
Raverty’s Notes on Afghanistan and Baluchistan. 2s. 
Rajputana Gazetteer. 3vols. 15s, an 
Saunders’ Mountains and River Basins of India. 3s. S| 
Sewell’s Amaravati Tope. 3s. 
Smith’s (Brough) Gold Mining in Wynaad. 1s. 
Trigonometrical Survey, Synopsis of Great. Vols. I. to VI. 10s. Gd. each. 
Trumpp’s Adi Granth. 52s. 6d. 
Watson’s Cotton for Trials. Boards, 10s. 6d. Paper, 10s. 

Do. Rhea Fibre. 2s, 6d. 

Do. Tobacco. 5s. 


INDIAN GAZETTEER. See GAzerrerr. 
INGLEBY.—See SHAKESPEARE. 


INMAN.—Navricat TaBies. Designed for the use of British Seamen. By the Rev) 
James Inman, D.D., late Professor at the Royal Naval College, Portsmouth 
Demy 8vo, pp. xvi. and 410, cloth. 1877. 15s. 4 


INMAN.—HIs Tory OF THE ENGLISH ALPHABET: A Paper read before the Liverpoo 
Literary and Philosophical Society. By T. Inman, M.D, Svo, pp. 36, a 
1872. Is. 


IN SEARCH OF TRUTH. Conversations on the Bible and Popular Theology, f 1 
Young People. By A. M. Y. Crown 8vo, pp. x. and 138, cloth. 1875. 28. | 










By Stanley Lane Poole, Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Pp. 44, with 6 Plat 
9s.—Part ITI. The Coinage of Lydia and Persia, from the Earliest Times to 
Fall of the Dynasty of the Achemenide. By Barclay V. Head, Assistant-Kee 
of Coins, British Museum. Pp. viii.-56, with 3 Autotype Plates. 10s. 6d. 
Part IV. The Coins of the Tuluni Dynasty. By Edward Thomas Rogers. PY 
iv.-22, and 1 Plate. 5s.—Part V. The Parthian Coinage. By Perey Gard rer. 
M.A. Pp. iv.-66, and 8 Autotype Plates. 18s.—Part VI. The Ancient 4 
and Measures of Ceylon. By T. W. Rhys Davids. Pp. iv. and 60, and 1 Plate. | 
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NTERNATIONAL NuMISMATA ORIENTALA—continued. 


10s. —Vol. I., containing the first six parts, as specified above. Royal 4to, half 
bound. £3, 13s. 6d. 


‘Vol. II. Corns or THE Jews. Being a History of the Jewish Coinage and Money 
in the Old and New Testaments. By Frederick W. Madden, M.R. A. S., Member 
of the Numismatic Society of London, ‘Secretary of the Brighton College, &e., 
&c. With 279 woodcuts and a plate of alphabets, Royal 4to, pp. xii. and 330, 
1881. Sewed. £2. 


THE Corns OF ARAKAN, OF PEGU, AND OF BurMA. By Sir Arthur Phayre, C.B., 
K.C.8.1., G.C.M.G., late Commissioner of British Burma. Royal 4to, with 
Rutotype Illustrations. [In preparation. 


JA /KSON.— ETHNOLOGY AND PHRENOLOGY AS AN AID TO THE HISTORIAN. By the 
late J. W. Jackson. Second Edition. With a Memoir of the Author, by his 
Wife. Crown 8vo, pp. xx. and 324, cloth. 1875. 4s. 6d. 


JACKSON.—TuHE SHROPSHIRE Worp-Boorx. <A Glossary of Archaic and Provincial 
Words, &c., used in the County. By Georgina F. Jackson. Crown 8vo, pp. civ. 
and 524, cloth. 1881. dls. 6d. 


J. BCOB,—Hmpv PANTHEISM. See Triibner’s Oriental Series. 


JAGIELSKT. —On MARIENBAD SPA, and the Diseases Curable by its Waters and 
Baths. By A. V. Jagielski, M. D., Berlin. Second Edition, Crown 8vo, pp. viii. 
and 186. With Map. Cloth. 1874. 5s. 


AMISON.—Txe Lire anp Times oF Bertrand Dv Guescrin, <A History of the 
Fourteenth Century. By D. F. Jamison, of South Carolina, Portrait. 2 vols. 
8vo, pp. xvi., 287, and vili., 314, cloth. 1864. #1, 1s. 


\PAN.—Map or NIPPON (Japan): Compiled from Native Maps, and the Notes of 
most recent Travellers. By R. Henry Brunton, M.I.C.E., F.R.G.S., 1880. Size, 
5 feet by 4 feet, 20 miles to the inch. In 4 Sheets, £1, 1s.; Roller, varnished, 
, lls. 6d.; Folded, in Case, £1, 5s. 6d. 


ATAKA (THE), together with its ComMENTARY : being tales of the Anterior Births 
o! F Gotama Buddha. Now first published in Pali, by V. Fausboll. Text. 8vo. 
Vol. I., pp. viii. and 512, cloth. 1877. 28s. —Vol. II., pp. 452, cloth. 1879. 
8s.—Vol. III. in prepar ation. (For Translation see Triibner’s Oriental Series, 
‘Buddhist Birth Stories. id 


TKINS.—Vest-Pocker Lexicon. An English Dictionary of all except familiar 
Words, including the principal Scientific and Technical Terms, and Foreign 
eoneye, Weights and Measures; omitting what everybody knows, and contain- 
g what everybody wants to know and cannot readily find. By Jabez Jenkins. 
54mo, pp. 564, cloth. 1879. Is, 6d. 


YHNSON.—OrIENTAL RELIGIONS. See English and Foreign Philosophical Library, 
Extra Series, Vols. IV. and V. 


Y.—See N. ARADI YA, 


” MINI.—Tae Art or War. By Baron de Jomini, General and Aide-de-Camp to 
the Emperor of Russia. A New Edition, with Appendices and Maps. Translated 
from the French. By Captain G. H. ’Mendell, and Captain W. O. Craighill. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 410, Hg P1879. 9s. 
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JORDAN.—ALBUM TO THE CouRSE OF LECTURES ON MeraLturGy, at the Parig 
Central School of Arts and Manufactures. By S. Jordan, C.E.M.I. & 8... Demy’ 
4to, paper. With 140 Plates, Description of the Plates, Numerical Data, and 
Notes upon the Working of the Apparatus. £4. | 


s 
JOSEPH.—-RELIGIon, NATURAL AND REVEALED. A Series of Progressive Lessons 


for Jewish Youth. By N. 8, Joseph. Crown 8vo, pp. xii.-296, cloth. 1879. | 
o, 4 


JUVENALIS SATIRE. With a Literal English Prose Translation and Notes. By 
J. D. Lewis, M.A., Trin. Coll. Camb. Second Edition. 8vo. [In preparation. 


KARCHER.—QUESTIONNAIRE FRANCAIS. Questions on French Grammar, Idiomatic. 
Difficulties, and Military Expressions.’ By Theodore Karcher, LL.B. Fourth 


Edition, greatly enlarged. Crown 8vo, pp. 224, cloth. 1879. 4s. 6d. Interleaved 
with writing paper, 5s. 6d. 


. KARDEC.—TuE Spirit’s Boor. Containing the Principles of Spiritist Doctrine 
the Immortality of the Soul, &c., &e., according to the Teachings of Spirits of 
High Degree, transmitted through various mediums, collected and set in order by 


Allen Kardec, Translated from the 120th thousand by Auna Blackwell. Crown) 
8vo, pp. 512, cloth. 1875. 7s. 6d. a 


Aah 

KARDEC.—THE Meprium’s Book; or, Guide for Mediums and for Evocations. — 
Containing the Theoretic Teachings of Spirits concerning all kinds of Manifesta- 
tions, the Means of Communication with the Invisible World, the Development » 


of Medianimity, &c., &c. By Allen Kardec. Translated by Anna Blackwell. ” 
Crown 8vo, pp. 456, cloth. 1876. 7s. 6d. 1 


KARDEC.—HEAVEN AND HELL ; or, the Divine Justice Vindicated in the Plurality | 


of Existences. By Allen Kardec. Translated by Anna Blackwell, Crown 8y 0, || 
pp. vill. and 448, cloth. 1878. 7s. 6d. 


KENDRICK.—Greexk OLLENDORFF. A Progressive Exhibition of the Principles of 
the Greek Grammar. By Asahel C. Kendrick. 8vo, pp. 371, cloth. 1870. 9s,” 


KEYS OF THE CREEDS (Tux), Third Revised Edition, Crown 8vo, pp. 210, | 
cloth. 1876. 5s. 


KINAHAN.—V ALLEYS AND THEIR RELATION TO FISSURES, FRACTURES, AND FAULTS. 


By G. H. Kinahan, M.R.LA., F.R.G.S.1., &c. Dedicated by permission to h 
Grace the Duke of Argyll. Crown 8vo, pp. 256, cloth, illustrated. 7s. 6d. 


KING’S STRATAGEM (The); Or, THz PEARL or PoLAND ; A Tragedy in Five Acts. 
By Stella. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. 94, cloth. 1874, 2s. 6d. i 


KINGSTON.—Tue Unity or Creation. A Contribution to the Solution of # 
por eey Question. By F. H. Kingston. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 152, clo 
1874. 5s. | 

KISTNER.—BuDDHA AND HIS Docrrines. A Bibliographical Essay. By Otto. 
Kistner. 4to, pp. iv. and 32, sewed. 1869. 2s. 6d. 7 i 

KLEMM.—MUvscLE BEATING; or, Active and Passive Home Gymnastics, for Healthy | 
and Unhealthy People. By ©. Klemm. With Illustrations, 8vo. pp. 0v, — 
wrapper. 1878, Ils. Ways , o 

KOHL.—TRAVELS IN CANADA AND THROUGH THE STATES OF New YorK Al 
PENNSYLVANIA. By J. G. Kohl. Translated by Mrs Percy Sinnett. Revised h 
the Author. Two vols. post 8vo, pp. xiv. and 794, cloth. 1861. . £1, 1s. 

KRAPF.—DIcTIONARY OF THE SUAHILI LANGUAGE. Compiled by the Rev. Dr. L 
Krapf, missionary of the Church Missionary Society in East Africa. With: 
Appendix, containing an outline of a Suahili Grammar. Medium 8vo. ; 

[Vearly read 
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KRAUS. --CARLSBAD AND ITS NATURAL HEALING AGENTS, from the Physiological 
and Therapeutical Point of View. By J. Kraus, M.D. With Notes Introductory 

_ by the Rev. J. T. Walters, M.A. Second Edition. Revised and enlarged. Crown 
- 8vo, pp. 104, cloth. 1880. 5s. 


KROEGER.—THE MINNESINGER OF GERMANY. By A. E, Kroeger. Fcap. 8vo, pp. 
290, cloth. 1873. 7s, 


KURZ.—Forest FLornA OF BRITISH BurMA. By S. Kurz, Curator of the Her- 
barium, Royal Botanical Gardens, Calcutta, 2 vols. crown 8vo, pp. xxx., 530, 
and 614, cloth. 1877. 30s. 


|LACERDA’S JouRNEY TO CAZEMBE in 1798. Translated and Annotated by Captain 
RR. F. Burton, F.R.G.S. Also Journey of 8 Pombeiros, &e. Demy 8vo, pp. viii. 
and 272. With Map, cloth. 1873. 7s. 6 


LANARI.—CoLuLecTion OF ITALIAN AND EncLIsH DraLocurs. By A. Lanari. 
_ Feap. 8vo, pp. viii. and 200, cloth. 1874. 3s. 6d. 


LAND.—Tue Principtes oF HEBREW GRAMMAR. By J. P. N. Land, Professor of 
_ Logic and Metaphysics in the University of Leyden. Translated from the Dutch, 
_by Reginald Lane Poole, Balliol College, Oxford. Part I. Sounds. Part IT. 
Words. With Large Additions by the Author, and anew Preface. Crown 8vo, 
pp. xx. and 220, cloth. 1876. 7s. 6d. 


LANE.—TuE Koran. See Triibner’s Oriental Series. 


NGE.—A History oF MATERIALISM. See English and Foreign Philosophical 
Library, Vols. I. to III. 


GE.—GerRMANIA. A German Reading-book Arranged Progressively. By F. K. 

“W. Lange, Ph.D. Part I. Anthology of German Prose and Poetry, with 
_ Vocabulary and Biographical Notes. 8vo. pp. xvi. and 216, cloth, 1881, 3s. 6d. 
Part Il. Essays on German History and Institutions, with Notes. 8vo, pp. 124, 
cloth. Parts I. and II. together. 5s. 6d. 


,sANGE.—GERMAN PROSE WRITING. Comprising English Passages for Translation 
‘into German. Selected from Examination Papers of the University of London, 
the College of Preceptors, London, and the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, 
arranged progressively, with Notes and Theoretical as well as Practical Treatises 
on themes for the writing of Essays. By F. K. W. Lange, Ph.D., Assistant Ger- 
man Master, Royal Academy, Woolwich ; Examiner, Royal College of Preceptors 
London. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 176, cloth. 1881. 4s. 


THE (THE) AND ITS USES; or, Instruction in the Art of Turning Wood and Metal, 

including a description of the most modern appliances for the Ornamentation of 

Plain and Curved Surfaces, &c. Fifth Edition, With additional Chapters and 
Index. Illustrated. 8vo, pp. iv. and 316, cloth. 1878. 16s. 


-BRUN.—MATERIALS FOR TRANSLATING FROM ENGLISH INTO FRENCH; being a 
‘short Essay on Translation, followed by a Graduated Selection in Prose and Verse. 
By L. Le-Brun. Fifth Edition. Revised and corrected by Henri Van Laun. 
Post 8vo, pp. xii. and 204, cloth. 1874. 4s. 6d. 


.—ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE PHYSIOLOGY OF RELIGION. In Sections adapted for 
the use of Schools. Part I. By Henry Lee, F.R.C.S., formerly Professor of 
Surgery, Royal College of Surgeons, &c. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 108, cloth. ~ 
ge 880. 3s. 6d. 


$.—A PRACTICAL GUIDE TO HEALTH, AND TO THE HOME TREATMENT OF THE 
Common AILMENTS OF LIFE: With a Section on Cases of Emergency, and Hints 
to Mothers on Nursing, &c. By F. Arnold Lees, F.L.S. Crown 8vo, pp. 334, 
stiff covers. 1874. 3s, 


} 
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LEGGE.—Tur CHINESE CLassics. With a Translation, Critical and Exegetical, — 
Notes, Prolegomena, and copious Indexes. By James Legge, D.D., of the Lon- 
don Missionary Society. In 7 vols. Royal 8vo. Vols. I.-V. in Eight Parts, — 


published, cloth. £2, 2s. each Part. 


| 


LEGGE.— THE CHINESE CLASSICS, translated into English. With Preliminary Essays 
and Explanatory Notes. Popular Edition. Reproduced for General Readers from — 
the Author’s work, containing the Original Text. By James Legge, D.D. Crown 
8vo. Vol. I. The Life and Teachings of Confucius. Third Edition. Pp. vi. — 
and 338, cloth. 1872. 10s. 6d.—Vol. II. The Works of Mencius. Pp. x. and 402, — 
cloth, 12s.—Vol. III. The She-King; or, The Book of Poetry. Pp. vi. and 432, 
cloth. 1876. 12s. 5, | 


LEGGE.—CoNnFUCIANISM IN RELATION TO CHRISTIANITY. A Paper read before the — 
Missionary Conference in Shanghai, on May 11th, 1877. By Rev. James Legge, 
D.D., LL.D., &c. 8vo, pp. 12, sewed. 1877. 1s. 6d. 





LEGGE.—A Lrtrer TO PRoressoR Max Mitumr, chiefly on the Translation into 
English of the Chinese Terms 7% and Shang Ti. By James Legge, Professor of » 
the Chinese Language and Literature in the University of Oxford. Crown 8vo, 
pp. 30, sewed. 1880. 1s. b 


: 





LEIGH.—TuE RELIGION or THE WoRLD. By H. Stone Leigh. 12mo, pp. xii. and 
66, cloth. 1869, 2s. 6d. 7 | 


LEIGH.—Tuxr Srory or PHILosopHy. By Aston Leigh. Post 8vo, pp. xii. and 
210, cloth. 1881. 6s. A 
LELAND.—THE BREITMANN BALLADS. The only authorised Edition. Complete in1 H 
vol., including Nineteen Ballads, illustrating his Travels in Europe (never before — 
printed), with Comments by Fritz Schwackenhammer. By Charles G. Leland. { 
Crown 8vo, pp. xxviii. and 292, cloth. 1872. 6s. 












£ 





LELAND.—THE Music Lesson or ConFuctus, and other Poems. By Charles ee | 
Leland. Feap. 8vo, pp. viii. and 168, cloth. 1871. 3s. 6d. - 





LELAND.—GavupEAmvus. Humorous Poems translated from the German of Joseph 
Victor Scheffel and others. By Charles G. Leland. 16mo, pp. 176, cloth. 1872. 
os. 6d. . 


os. 














LELAND.—THE Ecyprian SKETCH-Book. By ©. G. Leland. Crown 8vo, pp. Vi sg 
and 316, cloth. 1873. 7s. 6d. 





LELAND.—Tur ENGLISH GIPSIES AND THEIR LANGUAGE. By Charles G. Leland: | 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. xvi. and 260, cloth. 1874. 7s. 6d. | 


LELAND,—ENGLISH Gipsy Sones IN RomMANY, with Metrical English Translations. — 
By Charles G. Leland, Professor E. H. Palmer, and Janet Tuckey. Crown 8vo, pp. 
xii. and 276, cloth. 1875. 7s. 6d. 


LELAND, —Fvu-Sane@ ; oR, THE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA by Chinese Buddhist Priests ~ 
in the Fifth Century. By Charles G. Leland. Crown 8vo, pp. 232, cloth. 1875. 
7s. 6d. 


LELAND.—Prnein-Enorisn S1na-Sone; or, Songs and Stories in the China-English- i 
Dialect. ~With a Vocabulary. By Charles G. Leland. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 
140, cloth. 1876. 5s. . 3 


LEOPARDI.—See English and Foreign Philosophical Library, Vol. XVII. 
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LEO.—Four CHapTEers oF Nortu’s PLutarcH, Containing the Lives of Caius Mar- 
cius, Coriolanus, Julius Cesar, Marcus Antonius, and Marcus Brutus, as Sources 
to Shakespeare’s Tragedies; Coriolanus, Julius Cesar, and Antony and Cleo- 
patra ; and partly to Hamlet and Timon of Athens. Photolithographed in the 
size of the Edition of 1595. With Preface, Notes comparing the Text of the 
Editions of 1579, 1595, 1603, and 1612 ; and Reference Notes to the Text of the 

_ Tragedies of Shakespeare. Edited by Professor F. A. Leo, Ph.D., Vice-Presi- 

_ dent of the New Shakespeare Society ; Member of the Directory of the German 
Shakespeare Society ; and Lecturer at the Academy of Modern Philology at Berlin. 

Folio, pp. 22, 130 of facsimiles, half-morocco. Library Edition (limited to 250 

copies), £1, 11s. 6d. ; Amateur Edition (50 copies on a superior large hand-made 

paper), £3, 3s. 


LERMONTOFF.—TuHr Demon. By Michael Lermontoff. Translated from the 
Russian by A. Condie Stephen. Crown 8vo, pp. 88, cloth. 1881. 2s. 6d. 


LESLEY.—MAn’s ORIGIN AND DEstTINy. Sketched from the Platform of the Physical 
Sciences. By. J. P. Lesley, Member of the National Academy of the United 
States, Professor of Geology, University of Pennsylvania. Second (Revised and 
considerably Enlarged) Edition, crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 142, cloth. 1881. 7s. 6d. 


LESSING.—LeErrers ON BIBLIOLATRY. By Gotthold Ephraim Lessing. Translated 
-from the German by the late H. H. Bernard, Ph.D. 8vo, pp. 184, cloth. 1862. 5s. 


'LESSING.—See English and Foreign Philosophical Library, Extra Series, Vols. I. 
and II. 


LETTERS oN THE WAR BETWEEN GERMANY AND FRANCE. By Mommsen, Strauss, 
' Max Miiller, and Carlyle. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. 120, cloth. 1871. 2s. 6d. 


i 
| 


LEWES.—Prosiems OF LirzE AND MInpD. By George Henry Lewes. First Series: 
| The Foundations of a Creed. Vol. I., demy 8vo. Third edition, pp. 488, cloth. 
| 12s.—Vol. II., demy 8vo, pp. 552, cloth. 1875. 16s. 


LEWES.—PRoBLEMS oF LIFE AND MIND. By George Henry Lewes. Second Series. 
| Tne Puysican Basis or Minp. 8vo, with Illustrations, pp. 508, cloth. 1877. 
| 16s. Contents.—The Nature of Life; The Nervous Mechanism ; Animal Auto- 
| matism; The Reflex Theory. ; 


'LEWES.—PropieMs oF Lir—E AND MIND. By George Henry Lewes. Third Series. 
| Problem the First—The Study of Psychology: Its Object, Scope, and Method. 
| Demy 8vo, pp. 200, cloth. 1879. 7s. 6d. 


ILEWES,—Prosiems oF Lire AND MIND. By George Henry Lewes. Third Series. 
| Problem the Second—Mind as a Function of the Organism. Problem the Third— 
The Sphere of Sense and Logic of Feeling. Problem the Fourth—The Sphere of 
Intellect and Logic of Signs. Demy 8vo, pp. x. and 500, cloth. 1879. 15s. 


ILEWIS.—See JuvEeNAL and PLIny. 


LIBRARIANS, TRANSACTIONS AND PROCEEDINGS OF THE CONFERENCE OF, held in 
London, October 1877. Edited by Edward B. Nicholson and Henry R. Tedder, 
| Imperial Svo, pp. 276, cloth. 1878. £1, 8s. 


\LIBRARY ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, Transactions and Proceed- 
ings of the Annual Meetings of the. Imperial 8vo, cloth. First, held at 
Oxford, October 1, 2, 3, 1878. Edited by the Secretaries, Henry R. Tedder, 
Librarian of the Athenzeum Club, and Ernest C. Thomas, late Librarian of the 
Oxford Union Society. Pp. viii. and 192. 1879. £1, 8s.—SkEconpD, held at Man- 
chester, September 23, 24, and 25, 1879. Edited by H. R. Tedder and E. C. 
} Thomas. Pp. x. and 184. 1880. £1, 1s.—TuHrRD, held at Edinburgh, October 

5, 6, and 7, 1880, Edited by E. C. Thomas and C. Welsh. Pp. x. and 202. 
1881. £1, 1s. 
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LILLIE.—BuDDHA AND EARLY BUDDHISM. By Arthur Lillie, late Regiment of 
Lucknow. With numerous Illustrations drawn on Wood by the Author. Post 
8vo, pp. xiv. and 256, cloth. 1881. 7s. 6d. 


LITTLE FRENCH READER (THz). Extracted from “The Modern French Reader.” — 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. 112, cloth. 1872. 2s. : 


LLOYD and NEwTON.—PRUSSIA’S REPRESENTATIVE MAN. By F. Lloyd of the 
Universities of Halle and Athens, and W. Newton, F.R.G.S. Crown 8vo, pp. 
648, cloth. 1875. 10s. 6d. — ; 


LOBSCHEID.— CHINESE AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY, arranged according to the Radi- 
cals. By W. Lobscheid. 1 vol. imperial 8vo, pp. 600, cloth. £2, 8s. 


LOBSCHEID.—ENGLISH AND CHINESE DICTIONARY, with the Punti and Mandarin — 


Pronunciation. By W. Lobscheid. Four Parts. Folio, pp. viii. and 2016, boards. ; 
8, 8s. 


LONG.— EASTERN PROVERBS. See Triibner’s Oriental Series. £ 


LOVETT.—TuHE LIFE AND STRUGGLES OF WILLIAM LOVETT in his pursuit of Bread, — 
Knowledge, and Freedom ; with some short account of the different Associations — 


he belonged to, and of the Opinions he entertained. 8vo, pp. vi. and 474, cloth, — 
1876. 5s, 


i 

LOVELY.—WHERE TO GO FoR Hetp: Being a Companion for Quick and Easy 

Reference of Police Stations, Fire-Engine Stations, Fire-Escape Stations, coal 

&c., of London and the Suburbs. Compiled by W. Lovely, R.N. Second Edi- | 
tion, 18mo, pp. 16, sewed. 1881. 3d. . 


LOWELL.—THE BicLow Papers. By James Russell Lowell. Edited by Thomas — 
Hughes, Q.C. A Reprint of the Authorised Edition of 1859, together with the — 
Second Series of 1862. First and Second Series in 1 vol. Feap., pp. Ixviii.-140 — 
and lxiv.-190, cloth. 1880. 2s. 6d. : 


LUCAS.—THE CHILDREN’S PENTATEUCH : With the Hephterahs or Portions from 


















the Prophets. Arranged for Jewish Children. By Mrs. Henry Lucas. Crown 
8vo, pp. vili. and 570, cloth. 1878. 5s. 


LUDEWIG.—TuHe LITERATURE OF AMERICAN ABORIGINAL LANGUAGES. By Hermann 
E. Ludewig. With Additions and Corrections by Professor Wm. W. Turner 
Edited by Nicolas Triitbner. 8vo, pp. xxiv. and 258, cloth. 1858. 10s. 6d. P 


LUKIN.—Tux Boy ENGINEERS : What they did, and how they did it. Ty the Rev. 
L. J. Lukin, Author of ‘‘ The Young Mechanic,” &c. A Book for Boys ; 30 En- 
gravings. Imperial 16mo, pp. viii. and 344, cloth. 1877. 7s. 6d. 


LUX E TENEBRIS; or, THE TesTIMony or Consciousness. A Theoretic Essay, 
Crown 8vo, pp. 376, with Diagram, cloth. 1874. 10s. 6d. 


MACCORMAC,—TueE ConVERSATION OF A SOUL WITH Gop: A Theodicy. By Henry 
MacCormac, M.D. 16mo, pp. xvi. and 144, cloth. 1877. 3s. 6d. 


MACKAY,—Gartic EtyMoLoGy oF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By Charles Mackay, 
LL.D. Royal 8vo, pp. xxxii. and 604, cloth. 1878. 42s. 


MADDEN.—CoIns OF THE JEWs. Being a History of the Jewish Coinage and Money 
in the Old and New Testaments. By Frederick W. Madden, M.R.A.S. Membe 
of the Numismatic Society of London, Secretary of the Brighton College, &c., &e 
With 279 Woodcuts and a Plate of Alphabets, Royal 4to, pp. xii. and 330, cloth. 


o 


1881, £2, 2s, 
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MADELUNG.—TuHE CAUSES AND Cairn TREATMENT OF DUPUYTREN’S FINGER 
CONTRACTION. By Dr. Otto W. Madelung, Lecturer of Surgery at the Univer- 
Tek and Assistant Surgeon at the University Hospital, Bonn. 8vo, pp. 24, sewed. 

76, Is. 


MAHAPARINIBBANASUTTA.—See CHILDERS. 


MAHA-VIRA-CHARITA; or, The Adventures of the Great Hero Rama. An Indian 
Drama in Seven Acts. Translated into English Prose from the Sanskrit of 
- Bhavabhiiti. By John Pickford, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth. 5s. 


MALET.—INcIDENTS IN THE BIOGRAPHY OF Dust. By H. P. Malet, Author of 
‘‘The Interior of the Earth,” &c. Crown 8vo, pp. 272, cloth. 1877. 6s. 


MALET.—Tue BEGINNINGS. By H. P. Malet, Crown 8vo, pp. xix. and 124, cloth. 
1878. 4s. 6d. 


MALLESON.—Essays AND LECTURES ON INDIAN HISTORICAL SUBJECTS. By Colonel 
G. B. Malleson, C.S.I. Second Issue. Crown 8vo, pp. 348, cloth. 1876. 5s, 


MANDLEY.—WoMAN OUTSIDE CHRISTENDOM. An Exposition of the Influence 
exerted by Christianity on the Social Position and Happiness of Women, By 
J. G. Mandley. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 160, cloth. 1880. 5s. 


MANIPULUS VocaBuLorum. A Rhyming Dictionary of the English Language. By 
Peter Levins (1570). Edited, with an Alphabetical Index, by Henry B. Wheatley. 
8vo, pp. xvi. and 370, cloth. 1867. 14s. 


MANCUVRES.—A RETROSPECT OF THE AUTUMN MANG@UVRES, 1871. With 5 Plans. 
By a Recluse. 8vo, pp. xii. and 133, cloth. 1872. 5s. 


MARIETTE-BEY.—THE MoNUMENTS OF Upper Ecypr: a translation of the 
“‘Ttinéraire de la Haute Egypte” of Auguste Mariette-Bey. Translated by 
Alphonse Mariette, Crown 8vo, pp. xvi. and 262, cloth. 1877. 7s. 6d. 


MARKHAM.—QvicHvuA GRAMMAR AND DICTIONARY. Contributions towards a 
. Grammar and Dictionary of Quichua, the Language of the Yneas of Peru. Col- 
lected by Clements R. Markham, F.S.A. Crown 8vo, pp. 223, cloth. £1, 11s. 6d. 


MARKHAM.—O.ianta: A Drama in the Quichua Language. Text, Translation, 
and Introduction. By Clements R. Markham, C.B. Crown 8vo, pp. 128, cloth. 
1871. 7s. 6d. 


MARKHAM.—A Memoir or THE LADY ANA DE OsoRIo, Countess of Chincon, and 
Vice-Queen of Peru, A.D. 1629-39. With a Plea for the correct spelling of the 
Chinchona Genus. By Clements R. Markham, C.B., Member of the Imperial Aca- 
demy Naturz Curiosorum, with the Cognomen ‘of Chinchon, Small 4to, pp. xii. and 
100. With 2 Coloured Plates, Map, and Illustrations. Handsomely bound. 
1874. 28s. 


MARKHAM.—A MeEMoIR ON THE INDIAN SuRveEYS. By Clements R. Markham, 
C.B., F.R.S., &c., &e. Published by Order of H. M. Secretary of State for India 
in Council. Llustrated with Maps. Second Edition. Imperial 8vo, pp. xxx. 
and 481, boards, 1878. 10s. 6d. 


MARKHAM.— NARRATIVES OF THE MISSION OF GEORGE BOGLE TO TIBET, and of the 
Journey of Thomas Manning to Lhasa. Edited with Notes, an Introduction, and 
Lives of Mr. Bogle and Mr. Manning. By Clements R. Markham, C.B., F.R.S. 
uP ppm 8vo, pp. elxv. and 362, cloth. With Maps and Illustrations, 
1879. 21s. 


MARMONTEL.—BerisarreE. Par Marmontel. Nouvelle Edition. 12mo, pp. xii. 
and 123, cloth. 1867. 2s. 6d. 
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MARTIN AnD TrRuUBNER.—THE CURRENT GOLD AND SILVER COINS OF ALL COUNTRIES, 
their Weight and Fineness, and their Intrinsic Value in English Money, with 
Facsimiles of the Coins. By Leopold C. Martin, of Her Majesty’s Stationery — 
Office, and Charles Triibner. In 1 vol. medium 8vo, 141 Plates, printed in Gold — 
and Silver, and representing about 1000 Coins, with 160 pages of Text, hand- — 
somely bound in embossed cloth, richly gilt, with Emblematical Designs on the — 
Cover, and gilt edges. 1863. £2, 2s. 


MARTIN.—THE CHINESE: THEIR EDUCATION, PHILOSOPHY, AND LETTERS. By We 
A. P. Martin, D.D., LL.D., President of the Tungwen College, Pekin. 8vo. pps 


320, cloth. 1881. 7s. 6d. _ 
MARTINEAU.—Essays, PHILOSOPHICAL AND THEOLOGICAL. By James Martineats i 
2 vols. crown 8vo, pp. iv. and 414—x. and 430, cloth. 1875. £1, 4s. a 


the Daily News. Post 8vo, pp. viii. and 220, cloth. 1852. 6s. 6d. 


MATHEWS.— ABRAHAM IBN EzraA’s COMMENTARY ON THE CANTICLES AFTER THE 
First REcENSION. Edited from the MSS., with atranslation, by H. J. Mathews, be 
sf oe Exeter College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, pp. x., 34, and 24, limp cloth. 1874. 

s. 6d. = 


MAXWELL.—A MANvAL OF THE MALAy LAnGuaGE. By W. E. MAXxweELt, of the 
Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law; Assistant Resident, Perak, Malay Peninsula. — 
With an Introductory Sketch of the Sanskrit Element in Malay. Crown 8vo, © 
pp. Vili. and 182, cloth. 1882. 7s. 6d. “= 


MAYER.—ON THE ART OF PorrERY: with a History of its Rise and Progress in — 
Fee By Joseph Mayer, F.S.A., F.R.S.N.A., &c. 8vo, pp. 100, boards, 
373. OS. ; 


MAYERS.—TREATIES BETWEEN THE EMPIRE OF CHINA AND FOREIGN POWERS, 
together with Regulations for the conduct of Foreign Trade, &c. Edited by W. 
F. Mayers, Chinese Secretary to H.B.M.’s Legation at Peking. 8vo, pp. 246, 
cloth. 1877. 25s. 


MAYERS.—Tut CHINESE GOVERNMENT: a Manual of Chinese Titles, categorically 
arranged and explained, with an Appendix. By Wm. Fred. Mayers, Chinese 
Secretary to H.B.M.’s Legation at Peking, Xc.,&c. Royal 8vo, pp. viii. and 160, 
cloth. 1878. 30s. 


M‘CRINDLE,—AnciEntT INDIA, AS DESCRIBED BY MEGASTHENES AND ARRIAN}3 
being a translation of the fragments of the Indika of Megasthenes collected by 
Dr. Schwanbeck, and of the first part of the Indika of Arrian. By J. W. 
M‘Crindle, M.A., Principal of the Government College, Patna, &c. With 
Introduction, Notes, and Map of Ancient India. Post 8vo, pp. xi. and 224, 
cloth. 1877. 7s. 6d. 


M‘CRINDLE.—THE COMMERCE AND NAVIGATION OF THE ERYTHREHAN SEA. Being 
a Translation of the Periplus Maris Erythrei, by an Anonymous Writer, and of 
Arrian’s Account of the Voyage of Nearkhos, from the Mouth of the Indus to the 
Head of the Persian Gulf. With Introduction, Commentary, Notes, and Index. 
“e “ . W. M‘Crindle, M.A., Edinburgh, &c. Post 8vo, pp. iv. and 238, cloth. 

By std ob 


MECHANIC (THe Youna). A Book for Boys, containing Directions for the use of 
all kinds of Tools, and for the construction of Steam Engines and Mechanica 
Models, including the Art of Turning in Wood and Metal. Fifth Editiom 
Imperial 16mo, pp. iv. and 346, and 70 Engravings, cloth. 1878. 6s. 


MARTINEAU.—LETTERS FROM IRELAND. By Harriet Martineau. Reprinted from 
* 
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MECHANIC’S WorxsHop (AMATEUR). A Treatise containing Plain and Concise 
Directions for the Manipulation of Wood and Metals, including Casting, Forging, 
Brazing, Soldering, and Carpentry. By the Author of ‘‘The Lathe and its Uses,” 
Sixth Edition. Demy 8vo, pp. iv. and 148, Illustrated, cloth. 1880. 6s, 


_MEDITATIONS on DraTH AND Erernity. Translated from the German by Frederica 
ert ated by Her Majesty’s gracious permission. 8vo, pp. 386, cloth. 
: s. 6d. 


“ot cae Edition, crown 8vo, printed on toned paper, pp. 352, cloth. 
. 6s, 


_MEDITATIONS on Lirz anp ITs RELicious Duties. Translated from the German 
by Frederica Rowan. Dedicated to H.R.H. Princess Louis of Hesse. Published 

_ by Her Majesty’s gracious permission. Being the Companion Volume to ‘‘ Medi- 
tations on Death and Eternity.” 8vo, pp. vi. and 370, cloth. 1863. 10s. 6d. 


2 Ditto. Smaller Edition, crown 8vo, printed on toned paper, pp. 338. 1863. 
iS. ° 
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x MEDLICOTT.—A MANvAtL of THE GEoLoGy or INDIA, chiefly compiled from the 
___ observations of the Geological Survey. By H. B. Medlicott, M.A., Superintendent, 
. Geological Survey of India, and W. T. Blanford, A.R.S.M., F.R.S., Deputy Super- 
_ intendent. Published by order of the Government of India. 2 vols. 8vo, pp. 
xviii.-lxxx.-818, with 21 Plates and large coloured Map mounted in case, uniform, 
_ cloth. 1879. 16s. 


MEGHA-DUTA (Tux). (Cloud-Messenger.) By Kalidasa. ‘Translated from the 
Sanskrit into English Verse by the late H. H. Wilson, M.A., F.R.S. The Vocabu- 
lary by Francis Johnson. New Edition. 4to, pp. xi. and 180, cloth. 10s. 6d. 


| MENKE.—Orpis AntTIQuI Descriprio: An Atlas illustrating Ancient History and 
Geography, for the Use of Schools ; containing 18 Maps engraved on Steel and 
Coloured, with Descriptive Letterpress. By D. T, Menke. Fourth Edition. 
Folio, half bound morocco. 1866. 5s, 


MEREDYTH.— Arca, A REPERTOIRE OF ORIGINAL PoEms, Sacred and Secular. By 
ee teorth, M.A., Canon of Limerick Cathedral. Crown 8vo, pp. 124, cloth. 
. v8. 


METCALFE.—THr ENGLISHMAN AND THE SCANDINAVIAN. By Frederick Met- 
calfe, M.A., Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford; Translator of ‘‘Gallus” and 
“Charicles;” and Author of ‘The Oxonian in Iceland.” Post 8vo, pp. 512, 
cloth. 1880. 18s, 


: 


MICHEL.—Lxrs Ecossais EN FRANCE, LES FRANGAIS EN Ecossk. Par Francisque 
Michel, Correspondant de l'Institut de France, &c. In 2 vols. 8vo, pp. vii., 547, 

and 551, rich blue cloth, with emblematical designs. With upwards of 100 Coats 
of Arms, and other Illustrations. Price, £1, 12s.—Also a Large-Paper Edition 
_ {limited to 100 Copies), printed on Thick Paper. 2 vols. 4to, half morocco, with 3 
_ additional Steel Engravings. 1862. £3, 3s. 


hy .—AUGUSTE COMTE AND PosiTIvisM. By the late John Stuart Mill, M.P. 
Third Edition. 8vo, pp. 200, cloth. 1882, 3s. 6d. 


YM HOUSE.—MANUAL OF ITALIAN CONVERSATION. For the Use of Schools. By 
John Millhouse. 18mo, pp. 126, cloth. 1866, 2s, 


Bi HOUSE.—New ENGLISH AND ITALIAN PRONOUNCING AND EXPLANATORY DIO- 
_ T10ONARY. By John Millhouse. Vol. I. English-Italian. Vol. II. Italian-English. 
_ Fourth Edition. 2 vols. square 8vo, pp. 654 and 740, cloth. 1867. 12s, 
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MILNE.—Nores ON CRYSTALLOGRAPHY AND CRYSTALLO-PHYSICS. Being the Sub- 
stance of Lectures delivered at Yedo during the years 1876-1877. By John 
Milne, F.G.S. 8vo, pp. viii. and 70, cloth. 1879. 3s. 


MINOCHCHERJI.—PAuLavi, GusiratiI, AND ENGLISH Dictionary. By Jamashji 
Dastur Minochcherji. Vol. I., with Photograph of Author. 8vo, pp. clxxii. and 
168, cloth. 1877. 14s. 


MITRA.—BuppHA Gaya: The Hermitage of Sikya Muni. By Rajendralala Mitra, 
LL.D., C.LE., &c. 4to, pp. xvi. and 258, with 51 Plates, cloth. 1879. £3. 


MOCATTA.—Morat BIBLICAL GLEANINGS AND PRACTICAL TEACHINGS, Illustrated 
by Biographical Sketches Drawn from the Sacred Volume. By J. L. Mocatta. 
8vo, pp. vili. and 446, cloth. 1872. 7s. 


MODERN FRENCH READER (THE). Prose. Junior Course. Sixth Edition. Edited 
by Ch. Cassal, LL.D., and Théodore Karcher, LL.B. Crown 8vo, pp. xiv. and 224, 
cloth. 1879. 2s. 6d. 


SENIOR CoursE. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. xiv. and 418, cloth. 1880.’ 4s. 


MODERN FRENCH READER.—A Guossary of Idioms, Gallicisms, and other Diffi- 
culties contained in the Senior Course of the Modern French Reader ; with Short 
Notices of the most important French Writers and Historical or Literary Charac- 
ters, and hints as to the works to be read or studied. By Charles Cassal, LL.D., 
&c. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 104, cloth. 1881. 2s. 6d. 


MODERN FRENCH READER. —SENIOR COURSE AND GLOSSARY combined. 6s. 


MORELET.—TRAVELS IN CENTRAL AMERICA, including Accounts of some Regions 
unexplored since the Conquest. From the French of A. Morelet, by Mrs. M. F. 
Squier. Edited by E. G. Squier. 8vo, pp. 4380, cloth. 1871. 8s. 6d. 


MORFIT.—A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE MANUFACTURE OF SOAPS. By Campbell 
Morfit, M.D., F.C.S., formerly Professor of Applied Chemistry in the University 
of Maryland. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo, pp. xii. and 270, cloth. 1871. 
£2, 12s. 6d. 


MORFIT.—A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON PURE FERTILIZERS, and the Chemical Con- 
version of Rock Guanos, Marlstones, Coprolites, and the Crude Phosphates of 
Lime and Alumina generally into various valuable Products. By Campbell Morfit, 
M.D., F.C.8., formerly Professor of Applied Chemistry in the University of Mary- 
land. With 28 Plates. 8vo, pp. xvi. and 547, cloth. 1873. £4, 4s. 


MORRIS.—A DESCRIPTIVE AND HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF THE GODAVERY DISTRICT, 
IN THE PRESIDENCY OF MADRAS. By Henry Morris, formerly of the Madras Civil 
Service, author of ‘“‘ A History of India, for use in Schools,” and other works. 
With a Map. 8vo, pp. xii. and 390, cloth. 1878. 12s. 


MOSENTHAL.—OstRIcHES AND OstTRICH FarmMiIne. By J. de Mosenthal, late 
Member of the Legistive Council of the Cape of Good Hope, &c., and James H. 
Harting, F.L.S., F.Z.S., Member of the British Ornithologist’s Union, &c. Second 
Edition. With 8 full-page illustrations and 20 woodcuts. Royal 8vo, pp. xxiv. 
and 246, cloth. 1879. 10s. 6d. 


MOTLEY.—JoHN LorHrop Moriey: a Memoir. By Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
English Copyright Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. xii. and 275, cloth. 1878. 6s. 


MUELLER.—THE ORGANIC CONSTITUENTS OF PLANTS AND VEGETABLE SUBSTANCES, 
and their Chemical Analysis. By Dr. G. C. Wittstein. Authorised Translation 
from the German Original, enlarged with numerous Additions, by Baron Ferd. 
von Mueller, K.C.M.G., M. & Ph. D., F.R.S. Crown 8vo, pp. xviii. and 332, 
wrapper. 1880, 14s, ; . 
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MUELLER.—SeELEct EXTRA-TROPICAL PLANTS READILY ELIGIBLE FoR INDUSTRIAL 
CULTURE OR NATURALISATION. With Indications of their Native Countries and 
some of their Uses. By F. Von Mueller, K.C.M.G., M.D., Ph.D., F.R.S. 8vo, 
pp. x., 394, cloth. 1880. 8s. 


MUHAMMED.—Tue Lire oF MUHAMMED. Based on Muhammed Ibn Ishak. By 
Abd El Malik Ibn Hisham. Edited by Dr. Ferdinand Wiistenfeld. One volume 
containing the Arabic Text. 8vo, pp. 1026, sewed. £1, 1s. Another volume, con- 
taining Introduction, Notes, and Index in German. 8vo, pp. lxxii. and 266, sewed. 
7s. 6d. Each part sold separately. 


















MUIR,—EXTRACTS FROM THE CorRAN. In the Original, with English rendering. 
Compiled by Sir William Muir, K.C.S.I., LL.D., Author of ‘‘The Life of 
Mahomet.” Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 64, cloth. 1880. 3s. 6d. 


-MUIR.—OrIGINAL SANSKRIT TEXTS, on the Origin and History of the People of 
India, their Religion and Institutions. Collected, Translated, and Illustrated by 
John Muir, D.C.L., LL.D., Ph.D., &e. &e. 

Vol. I. Mythical and Legendary Accounts of the Origin of Caste, with an Inquiry 
into its existence in the Vedic Age. Second Edition, rewritten and 
greatly enlarged. S8vo, pp. xx. and 532, cloth. 1868. £1, 1s. 

Vol, II. The Trans-Himalayan Origin of the Hindus, and their Affinity with the 
Western Branches of the Aryan Race. Second Edition, revised, with 
Additions. 8vo, pp. xxxii. and 512, cloth. 1871. £1, ls. 

Vol. III. The Vedas: Opinions of their Authors, and of later Indian Writers, on 
their Origin, Inspiration, and Authority. Second Edition, revised and 
enlarged. 8vo, pp. xxxii. and 312, cloth. 1868. 16s, 

Vol. IV. Comparison of the Vedic with the later representation of the principal 
Indian Deities. Second Edition, revised. 8vo, pp. xvi. and 524, cloth. 
1873. £1, 1s. 

Vol. V. Contributions to a Knowledge of the Cosmogony, Mythology, Religious 
Ideas, Life and Manners of the Indians in the Vedic Age. 8vo, pp. xvi. 
and 492, cloth. 1870. £1, 1s. 


— T Gi ee Triibner’s Oriental Series, 
MUIR.—TRANSLATIONS FROM THE SANSKRIT. See Triibner’s O tal S 


MULLER.—Ovrtiine Dictionary, for the Use of Missionaries, Explorers, and 
Students of Language. With an Introduction on the proper Use of the Ordinary 
English Alphabet in transcribing Foreign Languages. By F. Max Miller, M.A. The 
Vocabulary compiled by John Bellows. 12mo, pp. 368, morocco. 1867. 7s, 6d. 


MULLER.—Lecture oN BuppHist NimiuismM. By F. Max Miiller, M.A. Feap. 
8vo, sewed. 1869. Is. 


MULLER.—Tue SacreED HYMNS OF THE BRAHMINS, as preserved to us in the oldest 
- collection of religious poetry, the Rig-Veda-Sanhita. Translated and explained, by 
F. Max Miller, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’ College, Professor of Comparative Philo- 
logy at Oxford, Foreign Member of the Institute of France, &c., Xe. Vol. I. Hymns 
to the Maruts or the Storm-Gods. 8vo, pp. clii. and 264, cloth. 1869. 12s, 6d. 


MULLER, —Tue Hymns of THE RiG-VeEDA, in the Samhita and Pada Texts. Reprinted 
from the Editio Princeps. By F. Max Miiller, M.A., &c. Second Edition, with 
the two Texts on Parallel Pages. In two vols. 8vo, pp. 1704, sewed. £1, 12s. 


MULLEY.—German Gems IN AN EncLisH Settinc. Translated by Jane Mulley. 
’ Feap., pp. xii. and 180, cloth. 1877. 3s. 6d. 


AGANANDA; or, Toe Joy or THE SNAKE WorLD. A Buddhist Drama in Five 
Acts. Translated into English Prose, with Explanatory Notes, from the Sanskrit 
of Sri-Harsha-Deva, by Palmer Boyd, B.A. With an Introduction by Professor 
Cowell, Crown 8vo, pp. xvi. and 100, cloth. 1872. 4s, 6d. 
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NAPIER.-—FoLk Lore; or, Superstitious Beliefs in the West of Scotland within ~ 
this Century. With an Appendix, showing the probable relation of the modern 
Festivals of Christmas, May Day, St. John’s Day, and Hallowe’en, to ancient Sun 
and Fire Worship. By James Napier, F.R.S.E., &c. Crown 8vo, pp. vii. and — 
190, cloth. 1878. 4s. ‘ 


NARADIYA DHARMA-SASTRA; or, THE INSTITUTES OF NARADA. Translated, for 
the first time, from the unpublished Sanskrit original. By Dr. Julius Jolly, 
University, Wurzburg. With a Preface, Notes, chiefly critical, an Index of 
Quotations from Narada in the principal Indian Digests, and a general Index. — 
Crown 8vo, pp. xxxv. and 144, cloth. 1876. 10s. 6d. ‘ 


NEVILL.—Hanp List oF Mo.LiuscA IN THE INDIAN MusEuM, CALcurTa. By — 
Geoffrey Nevill, C.M.Z.S., &c., First Assistant to the Superintendent of the — 
Indian Museum. Part I. Gastropoda, Pulmonata, and Prosobranchia-Neuro- — 
branchia. 8vo, pp. xvi. and 338, cloth. 1878. 15s. #i 


NEWMAN.—Tue Opes or Horace. Translated into Unrhymed Metres, with Intro- — 
duction and Notes. By F. W. Newman. Second Edition. Post 8vo, pp. xxi. — 
and 247, cloth. 1876. 4s. = 


NEWMAN.—THEISM, DocTRINAL AND PRACTICAL; or, Didactic Religious Utterances, — ; 
By F. W. Newman. 4to, pp. 184, cloth. 1858. 4s, 6d. ~z 


NEWMAN.—Homerto TRANSLATION IN THEORY AND Practice. A Reply to Matthew : 
Arnold. By F. W. Newman. Crown 8vo, pp. 104, stiff covers. 1861. 2s. 6d. i 


NEWMAN.—HrawatHa: Rendered into Latin. With Abridgment. By F. W. | 
Newman. 12mo, pp. vii. and 110, sewed. 1862. 2s. 6d. a 





NEWMAN.—A History or THE HeBREw Monarcny from the Administration of — 
Samuel to the Babylonish Captivity. By F. W. Newman. Third Edition. Crown — 
8vo, pp. x. and 354, cloth. 1865. 8s. 6d. Aa 

NEWMAN.—PHASES OF FAITH ; or, Passages from the History of my Creed. Nowe 
Edition ; with Reply to Professor Henry Rogers, Author of the ‘‘ Eclipse of Faith.” _ 
Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 212, cloth. 1881. 3s. 6d. ; . 


NEWMAN.—A Hanpsoox or MopErn ARABIC, consisting of a Practical Grammar, — 
with numerous Examples, Dialogues, and Newspaper Extracts, in European — 
Type. By F. W. Newman. Post 8vo, pp. xx. and 192, cloth. 1866. 6s. , 


NEWMAN.—TRANSLATIONS OF ENGLISH POETRY INTO LATIN VERSE. Designed aS 
Part of a New Method of Instructing in Latin. By F. W. Newman. Crown 8vo, 
pp. xiv. and 202, cloth. 1868. 6s. = 


NEWMAN.—TuE Sout: Her Sorrows and her Aspirations. An Essay towards the — 
Natural History of the Soul, as the True Basis of Theology. By F. W. Newman. — 
Ninth Edition. Post 8vo, pp. xi. and 162, cloth. 1874. 3s. 6d. 


NEWMAN.—MIscELLANTIES ; chiefly Addresses, Academical and Historical. By he 
W. Newman. 8vo, pp. iv. and 356, cloth. 1869. 7s. 6d. ; 


NEWMAN.—Tue Intap or Homer, faithfully translated into Unrhymed English — 
Metre, by F. W. Newman. Royal 8vo, pp. xvi. and 384, cloth. 1871. 10s. 6d. 


NEWMAN.— A Dicrionary OF MopERN ARABIC. 1. Anglo-Arabic Dictionary. 4: 
Anglo-Arabic Vocabulary. 3 Arabo-English Dictionary. By F. W. Newman 
In 2 vols. crown 8vo, pp. xvi. and 376-464, cloth. 1871. £1, ls. | 


NEWMAN.—Hesrew Turism. By F. W. Newman. Royal 8vo, pp. viii, and 172. 
Stiff wrappers, 1874, 4s. 6d. 1 
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_NEWMAN,—Tur Moral INFLUENCE OF Law. <A Lecture by F. W. Newman, May 
20, 1860. Crown 8vo, pp. 16, sewed. 3d. 


NEWMAN.—Siwn Acarnst Gop. An Anniversary Discourse, preached at Clerken- 
well Unitarian Free Church, St John’s Square, London, on Sunday morning, 


June 6, 1875. By “Emeritus” Prof. F. W. Newman. Crown 8vo, pp. 11, 
sewed, 3d. 


NEWMAN.—RE tIcIon not History. By F. W. Newman. Foolscap, pp. 58, paper 
_ wrapper. 1877. Is, 


NEWMAN.—MorninG PRAYERS IN THE HOUSEHOLD OF A BELIEVER INGOD. By F, 
W. Newman. Crown 8vo, pp. 80, limp cloth. 1878. 1s. 6d. 


NEWMAN. —REORGANIZATION OF ENGLISH INSTITUTIONS. A Lecture by Emeritus 
_ Professor F. W. Newman. Delivered in the Manchester Athenzum, October 15, 
1875. Crown 8vo, pp. 28, sewed. 1880. 6d. 


NEWMAN.—Wuar Is CHRISTIANITY WITHOUT CHRIST ? By F. W. Newman, 


Emeritus Professor of University College, London. 8vo, pp. 28, stitched in 
wrapper. 1881. 1s. 


NEW SOUTH WALES, PUBLICATIONS OF THE GOVERNMENT OF. List on application. 


NEW SOUTH WALES.—JournaL AND PROCEEDINGS OF THE Roya Socrery or, 
_ Published annually. Price 10s. 6d. List of Contents on application, 


NEWTON.—Parent Law AND PRACTICE: showing the mode of obtaining and 
opposing Grants, Disclaimers, Confirmations, and Extensions of Patents. Witha 


Chapter on Patent Agents. By A. V. Newton. Enlarged Edition. Crown 8vo, 
pp. xii. and 104, cloth. 1879, 2s. 6d. 


NEW ZEALAND INSTITUTE PUBLICATIONS :— 
I, TRANSACTIONS AND PROCEEDINGS of the New Zealand Institute. 
stitched. Vols. I. to XII., 1868 to 1880. £1, 1s. each. 
‘II. AN INDEX TO THE TRANSACTIONS AND PROCEEDINGS of the New Zealand In- 
stitute. Vols. I. to VIII. Edited and Published under the Authority of the 
Board of Governors of the Institute, By James Hector, C.M.G., M.D., F.R.S. 
Demy, 8vo, 44 pp., stitched. 1877. 2s. 6d. 


NEW ZEALAND, —Gerotocicat Survey. List of Publications on application, 


NOIRIT.—A Frencu Course in Ten Lessons. By Jules Noirit, B.A. Lessons I.- 
IV. Crown 8vo, pp. xiv. and 80, sewed. 1870. Is. 6d. 


NOIRIT.—Frencn GRAMMATICAL QUESTIONS for the use of Gentlemen preparing 
_ for the Army, Civil Service, Oxford Examinations, &c., &c, By Jules Noirit. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 62, cloth. 1870. Is. Interleaved, 1s. 6d, 


_ NOURSE.—Narrarive OF THE SECOND ARCTIO EXPEDITION MADE BY CHARLES F, 

Hau. His Voyage to Repulse Bay ; Sledge Journeys to the Straits of Fury and 
Hecla, and to King William’s Land, and Residence among the Eskimos during 
the years 1864-69. Edited under the orders of the Hon, Secretary of the Navy, 


by Prof. J. E. Nourse, U.S.N. 4to, pp. 1. and 644, cloth. With maps, heliotypes, 
steel and wood engravings. 1880. £1, 8s. 


Demy 8vo, 


NUGENT'S Improved FrENcH AND ENGLISH AND ENGLISH AND FRENCH Pocker 
Dictionary. Par Smith. 24mo, pp. 489 and 320, cloth. 1873. 33s. 


NUTT.—Two TREATISES ON VERBS CONTAINING FEEBLE AND DovuBLE LETTERS, By 
R. Jehuda Hayug of Fez. Translated into Hebrew from the original Arabic by 
R. Moses Gikatilia of Cordova, with the Treatise on Punctuation by the same 
| author, translated by Aben Ezra. Edited from Bodleian MSS., with an English 
translation, by J. W. Nutt, M.A. Demy 8vo, pp. 312, sewed. 1870, 5s. 
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NUTT.—A SKETOH oF SAMARITAN History, Dogma, AND LITERATURE. An Intro- 
troduction to ‘‘ Fragments of a Samaritan Targum.” By J. W. Nutt, M.A., &e., 
&c. Demy 8vo, pp. 180, cloth. 1874. 5s. 


OEHLENSCHLAGER.—AXEL AND VALBORG: a Tragedy, in Five Acts, and other 
Poems. Translated from the Danish of Adam Oehlenschliger by Pierce Butler, 
M.A., late Rector of Ulcombe, Kent. Edited by Professor Palmer, M.A., of St. 
John’s Coll., Camb. With a Memoir of the Translator. Fcap. 8vo, pp. xii. and 
164, cloth. 1874. 5s. - 


OERA LINDA BOOK (TuEr).—From a Manuscript of the 13th Century, with the per- 
mission of the proprietor, C. Over de Linden of the Helder. The Original Frisian 
Text as verified by Dr. J. O. Ottema, accompanied by an English Version of Dr, — 
Ottema’s Dutch Translation. By W. R. Sandbach. 8vo, pp. xxv. and 254, cloth. 
1876. 5s. : 


OGAREFF.—EsSAI SUR LASITUATION Russe. Lettres 4 un Anglais. Par N. Ogareff, 
12mo, pp. 150, sewed. 1862. 3s. ‘2g 


OLCOTT.—A Bupputst CATECHISM, according to the Canon of the Southern Church, 
By Colonel H. 8. Olcott, President of the Theosophical Society. 24mo, pp. 32. Is. — 


OLLENDORFF.—METopDO PARA APRENDER A LEER, escribir y hablar el Inglés segun — 
el sistema de Ollendorff. Por Ramon Palenzuela y Juan de la Carrefio, 8vo, pp. — 
xlvi. and 460, cloth. 1873. 7s. 6d. m4 

Key to Ditto. Crown 8vo, pp. 112, cloth. 1873. 4s. 


OLLENDORFF.—MeEtTopO PARA APRENDER A LEER, escribir y hablar el Frances, _ 
segun el verdadero sistema de Ollendorff ; ordenado en lecciones progresivas, con- — 
sistiendo de ejercicios orales y escritos ; enriquecido de la pronunciacion figurada — 
como se estila en la conversacion; y de un Apéndice abrazando las reglas de la ~ 
sintAxis, la formacion de los verbos regulares, y la conjugacion de los irregulares. _ 
Por Teodoro Simonné, Professor de Lenguas. Crown 8vo, pp. 342, cloth. 1873. 6s. *" 

Key to Ditto. Crown 8vo, pp. 80, cloth. 1873. 3s. 6d. ' 


OPPERT.—Lists oF SANSKRIT MANUSCRIPTS in Private Libraries of Southern _ 
India, Compiled, Arranged, and Indexed by Gustav Oppert, Ph.D. Vol. I. 8vo, 
opi vil, 620,.cloth, 1981. £1, 1s, & 


ORIENTAL SERIES.—See TRUBNER’S ORIENTAL SERIES. | 


ORIENTAL Text Socrety’s PusBLicaTIons. A list may be had on application, 






ORIENTAL CONGRESS.—ReEporT OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE SECOND INTERNA= © 
TIONAL CONGRESS OF ORIENTALISTS HELD IN LonpoN, 1874. Royal 8vo, pp. — 
viii. and 68, sewed. 1874. 5s. 


ORIENTALISTS. —TRANSACTIONS OF THE SECOND SESSION OF THE INTERNATIONA , 
CONGRESS OF ORIENTALISTS. Held in London in September 1874. Edited by 
Robert K. Douglas, Hon. Sec. 8vo, pp. viii. and 456, cloth. 1876. 21s. 


OTTE.—How to LEARN DANISH (Dano-Norwegian): a Manual for Students 01 
Danish based on the Ollendorffian system of teaching languages, and adapted for — 
self-instruction. By E. CO. Otté. Crown 8vo, pp. xx. and 338, cloth, 1879. 7s. 6d. 

Key to above. Crown 8vo, pp. 84, cloth. 3s. 


OVERBECK.—Carnoiic ORTHODOXY AND ANGLO-CATHOLIcIsM. A Word about th 
Tntercommunion between the English and Orthodox Churches. By J. J. Overbeck. 
D.D. 8vo, pp. viii. and 200, cloth. 1866. 5s. 


OVERBECK.—BoNN CoNFERENCE. By J. J. Overbeck, D.D, Cxrown 8v0, pp. 
sewed. 1876. 1s, - 
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OVERBECK.—A PLaIn VIEW OF THE CLAIMS OF THE ORTHODOX CaTHOLIG CHURCH 
AS OPPOSED TO ALL OTHER CHRISTIAN DENOMINATIONS. By J. J. Overbeck, 
D.D. Crown 8vo, pp. iv. and 138, wrapper. 1881. 2s. 6d. 


OWEN.—Rosert Owen, the Founder of Socialism in England. By Arthur John 
Booth, M.A. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 220, cloth. 1869. 5s. 


OWEN.—FoorraLLts ON THE BOUNDARY OF ANOTHER WORLD. With Narrative 
Illustrations. By R. D. Owen. An enlarged English Copyright Edition. Post 
8vo, pp. xx. and 392, cloth. 1875. 7s. 6d. 


OWEN.—TxHE DeEBATABLE LAND BETWEEN THIS WORLD AND THE NExt. With 
Illustrative Narrations. _ By Robert Dale Owen. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 
pp. 456, cloth. 1874. 7s. 6d. 


OWEN.— THREADING MY Way: Twenty-Seven Years of Autobiography. By R. D. 
Owen. Crown 8vo, pp. 344, cloth. 1874. 7s. 6d. 


OYSTER (Tur): WHERE, How, AND WHEN To Finp, BREED, Cook, AND Ear It. 
Second Edition, with a New Chapter, ‘‘The Oyster-Seeker in London.” 12mo, 
pp. viii. and 106, boards. 1863. 1s. 


PALESTINE.—Memoirs Or THE SURVEY OF WESTERN PALESTINE. Edited by W. 
Besant, M.A., and E. H. Palmer, M.A., under the Direction of the Committee 
of the Palestine Exploration Fund. Complete in seven volumes. Demy 4to, 
cloth, with a Portfolio of Plans, and large scale Map. Second Issue. Price 
Twenty Guineas. 


PALMER,—Lxaves FRoM A WorD-HunteErR’s Notr-Boox. Being some Contribu- 
tions to English Etymology. By the Rev. A. Smythe Palmer, B.A., sometime 
Scholar in the University of Dublin. Crown 8vo, pp. xii. and 316, cl. 1876. 7s. 6d. 


PALMER.— A Concise DICTIONARY OF THE PERSIAN LANGUAGE. By E. H. Palmer, 
M.A., of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law, Lord Almoner’s Reader, and Pro- 
fessor of Arabic, and Fellow of St. John’s College in the University of Cambridge. 
Square royal 32mo, pp. 726, cloth. 1876. 10s. 6d. 


PALMER.—THE SonG OF THE REED, AND OTHER Pieces. By E. H. Palmer, M.A., 
Cambridge. Crown 8vo, pp. 203, cloth. 1876. 5s. 


-PALMER.—Hariz. See Triibner’s Oriental Series. 


PALMER.— THE PATRIARCH AND THE TSAR. ‘Translated from the Russ by William 
Palmer, M.A. Demy 8vo, cloth. Vol. I. THE REPLIES OF THE HUMBLE NICON, 
Pp. xl. and 674. 1871. 12s.—-Vol. II. Testimonies CONCERNING THE PATRIARCH 
NICON, THE TSAR, AND THE Boyars. Pp. Ixxviii. and 554. 1873. 12s.—Vol. IIL. 
HIsTORY OF THE CONDEMNATION OF THE ParrtarcH Nicon. Pp. Ixvi. and 558. 
1873. 12s.—Vols. IV., V., and VI. SERVICES OF THE PATRIARCH NICON T0 THE 
CHURCH AND STATE OF HIS CounTRY, &c. Pp. lxxviii. and 1 to 660; xiv.-661- 
1023, and 1 to 254; xxvi.-1029-1656, and 1-72. 1876. 36s. 


PARKER—THEODORE PARKER’S CELEBRATED DISCOURSE ON MATTERS PERTAINING 
TO RELIGION. People’s Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. 351. 1872. Stitched, 1s. 6d. ; 
cloth, 2s. 


PARKER.—THEODORE Parker. A Biography. By O. B. Frothingham. Crown 
8vo, pp. viii. and 588, cloth, with Portrait. 1876. 12s. 


PARKER. —THE CoLLECTED WoRKS OF THEODORE Parker, Minister of the Twenty- 
eighth Congregational Society at Boston, U.S. Containing his Theological, 
Polemical, and Critical Writings; Sermons, Speeches, and Addresses ; and 
Literary Miscellanies. In 14 vols. 8vo, cloth. 6s. each. 
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PARKER.—CoLLECTED WorkKS—continued. 


Vol. I. Discourse on Matters Pertaining to Religion. Preface by the Editor, 
and Portrait of Parker from a medallion by Saulini, Pp. 380. 
Vol. II. Ten Sermons and Prayers. Pp. 360, 
Vol. III. Discourses of Theology. Pp. 318. 
Vol. IV. Discourses on Politics. Pp. 312. 
Vol. V. Discourses of Slavery. I. Pp. 336. 
Vol. VI. Discourses of Slavery. II. Pp. 323. 
Vol. VII. Discourses of Social Science. Pp. 296. 
Vol. VIII. Miscellaneous Discourses. Pp. 230. 
Vol. IX. Critical Writings. I. Pp. 292. 
Vol. X. Critical Writings. II. Pp. 308. 
Vol. XI. Sermons of Theism, Atheism, and Popular Theology. Pp. 257. 
Vol. XII. Autobiographical and Miscellaneous Pieces. Pp. 356. 
Vol. XIII. Historic Americans. Pp. 236. 
Vol. XIV. Lessons from the World of Matter and the World of Man. Pp. 
352. 


PATERSON.—Nores oN MILITARY SURVEYING AND RECONNAISSANCE. By Major 
William Paterson. Fifth Edition. With 16 Plates. Demy 8vo, pp. xvi. and 
142, cloth. 1881. 7s. 6d. 


PATERSON.—TREATISE ON MILITARY DrRAwinG. With a Course of Provressive 
Plates. By Captain W. Paterson, Professor of Military Drawing at the Royal 
Military College, Sandhurst. Oblong 4to, pp. xii. and 31, cloth. 1862. £1; 1s. 


PATERSON.—THE OROMETER FOR HILL MEASURING, combining Scales of Distances, 
Protractor, Clinometer, Scale of Horizontal Equivalents, Scale of Shade, and 
Table of Gradients. By Captain William Paterson. On cardboard. Is. 


PATERSON.—CenTRAL AMERICA. By W. Paterson, the Merchant Statesman. 
From a MS. in the British Museum, 1701. Witha Map. Edited by S. Bannis- 
ter, M.A. 8vo, pp. 70, sewed. 1857. 2s. 6d. E 


PATON.—A History OF THE EGYPTIAN REvce.crion, from the Period of the Maméa 
lukes to the Death of Mohammed Ali; from Arab and European Memoirs, Oral 
Tradition, and Local Research. By A. A. Paton. Second Edition. 2 vols. demy 
8vo, pp. xii, and 395, viii. and 446, cloth. 1870. 18s. 3 


PATON,-—HENRY BEYLE (otherwise DE STENDAHL). A Critical and Biographiga 
Study, aided by Original Documents and Unpublished Letters from the Priva 
Papers of the Family of Beyle. By A. A. Paton. Crown 8vo, pp. 340, cloth 
1874. 7s. 6d. 


PATTON.—THE DEATH OF DEATH; or, A Study of God’s Holiness in Conneotil 
with the Existence of Evil, in so far as Intelligent and Responsible Beings a 
Concerned. By an Or thodox Layman (John M. Patton). Revised Edition, crow 
8vo, pp. xvi. and 252, cloth. 1881. 6s. 


PAULI.—Simon DE Montrort, EARL OF LEICESTER, the Creator of the House 
Commons. By Reinhold Pauli. Translated by Una M. Goodwin. With Intro 
duction by Harriet Martineau. Crown 8vo, pp. xvi. and 340, cloth. 1876, 6s. 






PETTENKOFER.—THE RELATION OF THE AIR TO THE CLOTHES WE WEAR, THE HOUSE. 
WE LIVE IN, AND THE SOIL WE DWELL ON. Three Popular Lectures delivered befo i 
the Albert Society at Dresden. By Dr. Max Von Pettenkofer, Professor of Hygie 
at the University of Munich, &c. Abridged and Translated by Augustus He 
M.D., M.R.C.P., London, &e. Or. 8vo, pp. viii. and 96, limp cl. 1873. 2s. 6d. 


PETRUCCELLI.—PRELIMINAIRES DE LA QUESTION ROMAINE DE M. Ep. ABour. Pa 
F. Petruccelli de la Gattina. 8vo, pp. xv. and 364, cloth. 1860. 7s. 6d. 
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PEZ2ZI.—ARYAN PHILOLOGY, according to the most recent researches (Glottologia 
Aria Recentissima). Remarks Historical and Critical. By Domenico Pezzi. 
Translated by E. 8S. Roberts, M.A. Crown 8vo, pp. xvi. and 200, cloth. 1879. 6s. 


PHILLIPS.—Tue Docrrine or ADDAI, THE APOSTLE, now first edited in a com- 
plete form in the Original Syriac, with English Translation and Notes. By 
George Phillips, D.D., President of Queen’s College, Cambridge. 8vo, pp. xv. 
and 52 and 53, cloth. 1876. 7s. 6d. 


PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY, Transactions or, published irregularly. List of publi- 
_ cations on application. 


PHILOSOPHY (Tue) or INSPIRATION AND REVELATION. By a Layman. Witha 
_ preliminary notice of an Essay by the present Lord Bishop of Winchester, con- 
_ tained in a volume entitled ‘‘ Aids to Faith.” 8vo, pp. 20, sewed. 1875. 64d. 


PICCIOTTO.—SxercuEs oF ANGLO-JEWISH History. By James Picciotto. Demy 
8vo, pp. xi. and 420, cloth. 1875. 12s. 


PIESSE. —CHEMISTRY IN THE BREWING-Room: being the substance of a Course of 
Lessons to Practical Brewers. With Tables of Alcohol, Extract, and Original 
Gravity. By Charles H. Piesse, F.C.8., Public Analyst. Feap., pp. viii. and 62, 
cloth. 1877. 5s. 


| PIRY.—Le Saint Epir, Erupe pe LIrreraturE COHInoise. Préparée par A, 
‘Théophile Piry, du Service des Douanes Maritimes de Chine. 4to, pp. xx. and 
320, cloth. 1879. 21s. 


PLAYFAIR.—Tue Cirres AND TowNs oF Carns. A Geographical Dictionary. 
By G. M. H. Playfair, of Her Majesty’s Consular Service in China. 8vo, pp. 
506, cloth. 1879, £1, 5s. 


PLINY.—Tr Lerrers OF PLINY THE YOUNGER. Translated by J. D. Lewis, M.A., 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Post 8vo, pp. vii. and 390, cloth. 1879. 5s. 


-LUMPTRE.—Kina’s Cottece LEcTuRES ON ELOCUTION; on the Physiology and 
Culture of Voice and Speech and the Expression of the Emotions by Language, 
Countenance, and Gesture. To which is added a Special Lecture on the Causes 
and Cure of the Impediments of Speech. Being the substance of the Introduc- 
_ tory Course of Lectures annually delivered by Charles John Plumptre, Lecturer 
on Public Reading and Speaking at King’s College, London, in the Evening 
Classes Department. Dedicated by permission to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 
} = and greatly Enlarged Illustrated Edition. Post 8vo, pp. xvi. and 488, cloth. 

dba. 


LUMPTRE.—GeneraL SKETCH OF THE History oF PantueIsM. By ©. E. 
lumptre. Vol. I., from the Earliest Times to the Age of Spinoza; Vol. EE: 
om the Age of Spinoza to the Commencement of the 19th Century. 2 vols 
demy 8vo, pp. viii. and 395; iv. and 348, cloth. 1881. 18s, 


POLE.—Tiz Puitosorny or Music. See English and Foreign Philosophical Library. 
)Vol, XI. 


SARD.—Cuartorre Corpay. A Tragedy. By F. Ponsard. Edited, with Eng- 
ish Notes and Notice on Ponsard, by Professor C. Cassal, LL.D. 12mo, pp. xi. 
and 133, cloth. 1867. 2s. 6d. 


PONSARD.—L’Honneur Et L’ArGent. A Comedy. By Francois Ponsard. Edited, 
with English Notes and Memoir of Ponsard, by Professor C. Cassal, LL.D. Feap. 
Rvo, pp. xvi. and 172, cloth. 1869. 3s. 6d. 
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PRACTICAL GUIDES :— 
FRANCE, BELGIUM, HOLLAND, AND THE RHINE. 1s.—ITALIAN LAKES. 1s. —WIN- 
TERING PLACES OF THE SouTH. 2s.—SWITZERLAND, SAvoy, AND NortH ITALY. 
2s. 6d.—GENERAL CONTINENTAL GUIDE. 5s.—GENEVA. ls.—PaRIS. 1s.—BER- 
NESE OBERLAND. 1s.—ITALY. 43. 


PRATT.— A GRAMMAR AND DICTIONARY OF THE SAMOAN LANGUAGE. By Rev. 
George Pratt, Forty Years a Missionary of the London Missionary Society in 
Samoa. Second Edition. Edited by Rev. S. J. Whitmee, F.R.G.S. Crown 
8vo, pp. viii. and 380, cloth. 1878. 18s. 


QUINET.—THE RELIGIOUS REVOLUTION OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. From the 
French of Edgar Quinet. Feap. 8vo, pp. xl. and 70, parchment. 1881. 1s. 6d. 


QUINET,—Epcar QUINET. See English and Foreign Philosophical Library, Vol. XIV. 


RAM RAZ.—Essay ON THE ARCHITECTURE OF THE H1InDus, By Ram Raz, Native 
Judge and Magistrate of Bangalore, Corr. Mem. R.A.S. With 48 Plates. 4to, 
pp. xiv. and 64, sewed. 1834. £2, 2s. 


RAMSAY.—TABULAR LIST OF ALL THE AUSTRALIAN BIRDS AT PRESENT KNOWN TO 
THE AUTHOR, showing the distribution of the species. By E. P. Ramsay, F.L.S., 
&c., Curator of the Australian Museum, Sydney. 8vo, pp. 36, and Map ; boards. 
1878. 5s. 


RAND, M‘NALLY, & CO.’S Business ATLAS OF THE UNITED STATES, CANADA, AND 
West InpiIAn ISLANDS. With a Complete Reference Map of the World, Ready 
Reference Index, &c., of all Post Offices, Railroad Stations, and Villages in the 
ee Spies and Canada. With Official Census. 4to, pp. 212, cloth. 1881. 

Pp WF Te 


RASK.—GRAMMAR OF THE ANGLO-SAXON TONGUE, from the Danish of Erasmus 
Rask. By Benjamin Thorpe. Third Edition, corrected and improved, with 
Plate. Post 8vo, pp. vi. and 192, cloth. 1879. 5s. 6d. 


RASK.—A SHorT TRACTATE on the Longevity ascribed to the Patriarchs in the 
Book of Genesis, and its relation to the Hebrew Chronology; the Flood, the 
Exodus of the Israelites, the Site of Eden, &c. From the Danish of the late 
Professor Rask, with his manuscript corrections, and large additions from his 
autograph, now for the first time printed. With a Map of Paradise and th 
circumjacent Lands. Crown 8vo, pp. 134, cloth. 1863. 2s. 6d. 


RATTON.—A HanpBook oF Common Sat. By J. J. L. Ratton, M.D., M.C., 
Surgeon, Madras Army. 8vo, pp. xviii. and 282, cloth. 1879. 7s. 6d. 


RAVENSTEIN.—TuHE RUSSIANS ON THE AMUR; its Discovery, Conquest, and Colo- 
nization, with a Description of the Country, its Inhabitants, Productions, and 
Commercial Capabilities, and Personal Accounts of Russian Travellers. By E. G. 
Ravenstein, F.R.G.S. With 4 tinted Lithographs and 3 Maps. 8vo, pp. 500, 
cloth. 1861. 15s. ' 


~ 

RAVENSTEIN AND HULLEY.—TuHr GyMNASIUM AND ITs Firrines. By E. G 
Ravenstein and John Hulley. With 14 Plates of Illustrations. 8vo, pp. 32, 
sewed. 1867. 2s. 6d. 


RAVENSTEIN.—On PuysIcAL EDUCATION : with special reference to our Elemen- 
tary Schools. Prize Essay. By E. G. Ravenstein, F.S.S., F.R.G.S., &c. Crown 
8vo, pp. 20, sewed. 1874. 6d. ? 
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RAVERTY.— Notes ON AFGHANISTAN AND PART OF BALUCHISTAN, Geographical, 
Ethnographical, and Historical, extracted from the Writings of little known 
Afghan, and Tajyik Historians, &c., &c., and from Personal Observation. By 
Major H. G. Raverty, Bombay Native Infantry (Retired). Foolscap folio. Sec- 
“ay x" and II., pp. 98, wrapper. 1880. 2s. Section III., pp. vi. and 218. 

. Os. 


READE.—THEeE MARTYRDOM OF MAN. By Winwood Reade. Fifth Edition. 
Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 544, cloth. 1881. 7s. 6d. 


RECORD OFFICE.—-A SEPARATE CATALOGUE OF THE OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS OF 
THE PUBLIC RECORD OFFICE, on sale by Triibner & Co., may be had on application. 


RECORDS OF THE HEART. By Stella, Author of ‘“‘Sappho,” ‘‘The King’s 
Stratagem,” &c. Second English Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. xvi. and 188, with 
six steel-plate engravings, cloth. 1881. 3s. 6d. 


REDHOUSE.—TueE TurKIsd VADE-MECUM OF OTTOMAN COLLOQUIAL LANGUAGE: 
Containing a Concise Ottoman Grammar; a Carefully Selected Vocabulary 
Alphabetically Arranged, in two Parts, English and Turkish, and Turkish and 
English ; Also a few Familiar Dialogues and Naval and Military Terms. The 
whole in English Characters, the Pronunciation being fully indicated. By J. 
Bee, peesouse, M.R.A.S. Third Edition. 32mo, pp. viii. and 372, cloth. 

°° Ga. 


REDHOUSE.—On THE HISTORY, SYSTEM, AND VARIETIES OF TURKISH POETRY. 
Illustrated by Selections in the Original and in English Paraphrase, with a Notice 
of the Islamic Doctrine of the Immortality of Woman’s Soul in the Future State. 
aa: W. Redhouse, Esq., M.R.A.S. 8vo, pp. 62, cloth, 2s. 6d.; wrapper, 1s. 6d. 


REDHOUSE.—TuHE MESNEVI. See Triibner’s Oriental Series. 


REEMELIN.—A CriricAL REVIEW OF AMERICAN Po.itics. By C. Reemelin, of 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Demy 8vo, pp. xxiv. and 630, cloth. 1881. 14s, 


RENAN.—AN EssAY ON THE AGE AND ANTIQUITY OF THE BOOK OF NABATHHAN 
AGRICULTURE. To which is added an Inaugural Lecture on the Position of the 
‘Shemitic Nations in the History of Civilisation. By Ernest Renan. Crown 8vo, 
pp. xvi. and 148, cloth. 1862. 3s. 6d. 


RENAN.—Tue Lire or Jesus. By Ernest Renan. Authorised English Translation. 
Crown 8vo, pp. xii. and 312, cloth. 2s. 6d. ; sewed, 1s, 6d. 


RENAN.—Txe Aposties. By Ernest Renan. Translated from the original French. 
8vo, pp. viii. and 288, cloth. 1869. 7s. 6d. 


REPORT or A GENERAL CONFERENCE OF LIBERAL THINKERS, for the discussion 
of matters pertaining to the religious needs of our time, and the methods of 
meeting them. Held June 13th and 14th, 1878, at South Place Chapel, Finsbury, 
London. 8vo, pp. 77, sewed. 1878. 1s. 


RHODES.—UNIVERSAL CuRVE TABLES FOR FACILITATING THE LAYING OUT OF 
CIRCULAR ARCS ON THE GROUND FOR RaiLways, CANALS, &c. Together with 
Table of Tangential Angles and Multiples. By Alexander Rhodes, C.E. Oblong 
18mo, band, pp. ix. and 104, roan, 1881. 5s. 


RHYS.—LecrurES ON WELSH PHILOLOGY.- By John Rhys, M.A., Professor of 
Celtic at Oxford, Honorary Fellow of Jesus College, &c., &c. Second Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8vo, pp. xiv. and 467, cloth. 1879. 15s. 
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RICE.—Mysore AND CoorG. A Gazetteer compiled for the Government of India, 
By Lewis Rice, Director of Public Instruction, Mysore and Coorg. Vol. I. 
Mysore in General. With 2 Coloured Maps. Vol. II. Mysore, by Districts, _ 
With 10 Coloured Maps. Vol. III. Coorg. With a Map. 3 vols. royal 8vo, 
pp. xii. 670 and xvi. ; 544 and xxii. ; and 427 and xxvii., cloth. 1878. 25s. 


RICE.—MysoreE Inscriptions. Translated for the Government by Lewis Rice. — 
8vo, pp. xcii. and 336-xxx., with a Frontispiece and Map, boards. 1879. 30s. 


RIDLEY.—KAMILAROI, AND OTHER AUSTRALIAN LANGUAGES. By the Rev. William 
Ridley, B.A. Second Edition, revised and enlarged by the author; with com- 
parative Tables of Words from twenty Australian Languages, and Songs, Tradi- 
aoe Laws, ae Customs of the Australian Race. Small 4to, pp. vi. and 172, cloth. 
1877. 10s. 6d. 


RIG-VEDA-SANHITA, A Collection of Ancient Hindu Hymns. Constituting the 1st 
to the 8th Ashtakas, or Books of the Rig-Veda ; the oldest authority for the Reli- 
gious and Social Institutions of the Hindus. Translated from the Original San- — 
skrit. By the late H. H. Wilson, M.A., F.R.S., &c., &c. 

Vol. I. 8vo, pp. lii. and 348, cloth. 21s. 
Vol. II. 8vo, pp. xxx. and 346, cloth. 1854. 21s. 
Vol. III. 8vo, pp. xxiv. and 525, cloth. 1857. 21s. 
Vol. IV. Edited by E. B. Cowell, M.A. 8vo, pp. 214, cloth. 1866. 14s. 
Vols. V. and VI. in the Press. 


RILEY.—MEDI£ZVAL CHRONICLES OF THE City oF LonpoN. Chronicles of the Mayors 
and Sheriffs of London, and the Events which happened in their Days, from the 
Year A.D. 1188 to A.D. 1274.. Translated from the original Latin of the ‘‘ Liber - 
de Antiquis Legibus” (published by the Camden Society), in the possession of the 
Corporation of the City of London ; attributed to Arnold Fitz-Thedmar, Alder- 
man of London in the Reign of Henry III.—Chronicles of London, and of the — 
Marvels therein, between the Years 44 Henry III., a.p. 1260, and 17 Edward IIL, 
A.D. 1343, Translated from the original Anglo-Norman of the ‘‘ Croniques de 
London,” preserved in the Cottonian Collection (Cleopatra A. iv.) in the British — 
Museum. Translated, with copious Notes and Appendices, by Henry Thomas — 
ee ge Clare Hall, Cambridge, Barrister-at-Law. 4to, pp. xii. and 319, cloth. — 

63. 12s. F 


RIOLA. —How To Learn Russian: a Manual for Students of Russian, based upon — 
the Ollendorffian System of Teaching Languages, and adapted for Self-Instrue- 
tion. By Henry Riola, Teacher of the Russian Language. With a Preface by 
W.R.S. Ralston, M.A. Crown 8vo, pp. 576, cloth. 1878. 12s. 

Key to the above. Crown 8vo, pp. 126, cloth. 1878. 5s. Ls 









RIOLA.—A GRADUATED RuSSIAN READER, with a Vocabulary of all the Russian — 
Words contained in it. By Henry Riola, Author of “‘ How to Learn Russian.” 
Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 314, cloth. 1879. 10s. 6d. 5 


RIPLEY.—SacreD RHETORIC; or, Composition and Delivery of Sermons. 
Henry I. Ripley. 12mo, pp. 234, cloth. 1858. 2s. 6d. 


ROCHE.—A FrencH Grammar, for the use of English Students, adopted for the 
Public Schools by the Imperial Council of Public Instruction. By A. Roche. — 
Crown 8vo, pp. xii. and 176, cloth. 1869. 3s. . 


ROCHE.— Prosz AND Porrry. Select Pieces from the best English Authors, for 
Reading, Composition, and Translation. By A. Roche. Second Edition. Feap. 
8vo, pp. viii. and 226, cloth. 1872. 2s. 6d. 
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- RODD.—TuHE Birps OF CORNWALL AND THE Scrtiy ISLanps. By the late Edward 


Hearle Rodd. Edited, with an Introduction, Appendix, and Memoir, by J. E. 
Harting. 8vo, pp. lvi. and 320, with Portrait and Map, cloth. 1880. 14s. 


ROGERS.—Tuer WaAveERLEY Dictionary: An Alphabetical Arrangement of all the 
Characters in Sir Walter Scott’s Waverley Novels, with a Descriptive Analysis 
of each Character, and Illustrative Selections from the Text. By May Rogers. 
12mo, pp. 358, cloth. 1879. 10s. 


ROSS.—ALPHABETICAL MANUAL OF BLOWPIPE ANALYSIS; showing all known 
Methods, Old and New. By Lieut.-Colonel W. A. Koss, late R.A., Member of 
the German Chemical Society (Author of ‘‘Pyrology, or Fire Chemistry”). 
Crown 8vo, pp. xii. and 148, cloth. 1880. 3s. 6d. 


ROSS.—Pyrowoey, orn Frre CHEMISTRY ; a Science interesting to the General Philo- 
sopher, and an Art of infinite importance to the Chemist, Metallurgist, Engineer, 
&e., &e. By W. A. Ross, lately a Major in the Royal Artillery. Small 4to, pp. 
xxviii. and 346, cloth. 1875. 36s. 


ROSS.—CELEBRITIES OF THE YORKSHIRE WOLDS. By Frederick Ross, Fellow of the 
Royal Historical Society. 12mo, pp. 202, cloth. 1878. 4s. 


ROSS.— CorEAN PRIMER : being Lessons in Corean on all Ordinary Subjects. Trans- 
literated on the principles of the ‘‘ Mandarin Primer,” by the same author. By 
Rey. John Ross, Newchwang. 8vo, pp. 90, wrapper. 1877. 10s. 


ROSS.—Honovur oR SHAME? By R. S. Ross. S8vo, pp. 183. 1878. Cloth. 3s. 6d; 
paper, 2s. 6d. 


ROSS.--REMOVAL OF THE INDIAN Troops TO Matta. By R. S. Ross. 8vo, pp. 77, 
paper. 1878. Is. 6d. 


ROSS.—TuHE Monk or Sr. Gatti. A Dramatic Adaptation of Scheffel’s ‘‘ Ekke- 
hard.” By R.S8. Ross. Crown 8vo, pp. xii. and 218. 1879. 5s. 


ROUGH Nores oF JOURNEYS made in the years 1868-1873 in Syria, down the Tigris, 
India, Kashmir, Ceylon, Japan, Mongolia, Siberia, the United States, the Sand- 
wich Islands, and Australasia. Demy 8vo, pp. 624, cloth. 1875. 14s. 


ROUSTAING.—TuHE Four GospEts EXPLAINED BY THEIR WRITERS. With an 
Appendix on the Ten Commandments. Edited by J. B. Roustaing. Translated 
by W. E. Kirby. 3 vols. crown 8vo, pp. 440-456-304, cloth. 1881. 15s. 


ROUTLEDGE.—EncGuisH- RULE AND NATIVE OPINION IN INDIA. From Notes taken 
in 1870-74. By James Routledge. S8vo, pp. x. and 338, cloth. 1878. 10s. 6d. 


ROWLEY.— ORNITHOLOGICAL MISCELLANY. By George Rowley Dawson, M.A., F.Z.S. 
Vol. I. Part 1, 15s.—Part 2, 20s.—Part 3, 15s.—Part 4, 20s. 
Vol. II, Part 5, 20s.—Part 6, 20s.—Part 7, 10s. 6d.—Part 8, 10s. 6d.—Part 9, 
10s. 6d. —Part 10, 10s. 6d. 
Vol. III. Part 11, 10s. 6d.—Purt 12, 10s. 6d.—Part 13, 10s. 6d.-- Part 14, 20s. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF LONDON (TuHe).—CaTALOGuE OF ScreNTIFIC Papers (1800- 
1863), Compiled and Published by the Royal Society of London. Demy 4to, 
cloth, per vol. £1; in half-morocco, £1, 8s. Vol. I. (1867), A to Cluzel. pp. 
Ixxix. and 960; Vol. II. (1868), Coaklay—Graydon. pp. iv. and 1012; Vol. 
III. (1869), Greatheed—Leze. pp. v. and 1002; Vol. IV. (1870), L’Héritier de 
Brutille—Pozzetti. pp. iv. and 1006; Vol. V. (1871), Praag—Tizzani. pp. iv. 
and 1000; Vol. VI. (1872), Tkalece—Zylius, Anonymous and Additions. pp. xi. 
and 763. Continuation of above (1864-1873) ; Vol. VII. (1877), A to Hyrtl. pp. 
xxxi. and 1047; Vol. VIII. (1879), Ibafiez—Zwicky. pp. 1310. A List of the 
Publications of the Royal Society (Separate Papers from the Philosophical 
Transactions), on application. 
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RUNDALL.—A SHort AND Easy Way TO WRITE ENGLISH AS SPOKEN. Méthode 
Rapide et Facile d’Ecrire le Francais comme on le Parle. Kurze und Leichte 
Weise Deutsch zu Schreiben wie man es Spricht. By J. B. Rundall, Certificated 
Member of the London Shorthand Writers’ Association. 6d. each. 


RUTHERFORD.—THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF MARK RUTHERFORD, Dissenting Minister. 
Edited by his friend, Reuben Shapcott. Crown 8vo, pp. xii. and 180, boards. 
1881. 5s, 


sAMAVIDHANABRAHMANA (THE) (being the Third Brahmana) of the SAma Veda. 
Edited, together with the Commentary of Sdyana, an English Translation, Intro- 
duction, and Index of Words, by A. C. Burnell. Vol. I. Text and Commentary, 
with Introduction. Demy 8vo, pp. xxxviii..and 104, cloth. 1873. 12s. 6d. 


SAMUELSON.—History or Drink. A Review, Social, Scientific, and Political. By ' 
James Samuelson, of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Second Edition. 
8vo, pp. xxviii. and 288, cloth. 1880. 6s. 


SAND.—Mo tere. A Dramain Prose. By George Sand. Edited, with Notes, by 
Th. Karcher, LL.B. 12mo, pp. xx. and 170, cloth. 1868. 3s. 6d. 


SARTORIUS.—Mexico. Landscapes and Popular Sketches. By ©. Sartorius. — 
Edited by Dr. Gaspey. With Engravings, from Sketches by M. Rugendas. 4to, 
pp. vi. and 202, cloth gilt. 1859. 18s. 


SATOW.—AN ENGLISH JAPANESE DICTIONARY OF THE SPOKEN LANGUAGE. By 
Ernest Mason Satow, Japanese Secretary to H.M. Legation at Yedo, and Ishibashi 
Masakata of the Imperial Japanese Foreign Office. Second Edition. Imperial 
32mo, pp. xv. and 416, cloth. 1879. 12s. 6d. ; 


SAVAGE.—TuHE Morats oF Evo.ution. By M. J. Savage, Author of ‘‘ The Reli-— 
gion of Evolution,” &&. Crown 8vo, pp. 192, cloth. 1880. 5s. . 

SAVAGE,—BELIEF IN Gop; an Examination of some Fundamental Theistic Pro-~ 
blems. By M. J. Savage. To which is added an Address on the Intellectual Basis _ 

SAYCE,—AN ASSYRIAN GRAMMAR for Comparative Purposes. By A. H. Sayce,’ 
M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Queens College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, pp. xvi. and 
188, cloth. 1872. 7s. 6d. } 
Crown 8vo, pp. 384, cloth. 1874. 10s. 6d. 

SCHAIBLE,—AN Essay ON THE SYSTEMATIC TRAINING OF THE Bopy. By OC. H. 
Schaible, M.D., &c., &&. A Memorial Essay, Published on the occasion of the 
Crown 8vo, pp. xviii, and 124, cloth. 1878. 5s. 

SCHILLER.—THE BripE oF Messina. Translated from the German of Schiller in 
English Verse. By Emily Allfrey. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 110, cloth. 1876. 2s. 
Objects of Religious Worship. By Emil Schlagintweit, LL.D. With a folio Atlas 
of 20 Plates, and 20 Tables of Native Print in the Text. Roy. 8vo, pp. xxiv. and 
404. 1863. £2, 2s. 

EUROPEAN, SANSKRIT, GREEK, AND LATIN LANGUAGES. By August Schleicher. 
Translated from the Third German Edition, by Herbert Bendall, B.A., Chr. 
Coll, Camb. 8vo. Part I., Phonology. Pp.184, cloth. 1874. 7s. 6d. Part IL, 


of Faith. By W. H. Savage. 8vo, pp. 176, cloth. 1881. 5s. 
SAYCE.—TH® PRINCIPLES OF COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY. By A. H. Sayce, M.A. — 
first Centenary Festival of Frederick L. Jalin, with an Etching by H. Herkomer. | 
SCHLAGINTWEIT.—BuppuIsm IN TrBeET: Illustrated by Literary Documents and 
SCHLEICHER.— A CoMPENDIUM OF THE COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR OF THE INDO- 
Morphology. Pp. viii. and 104, cloth. 1877. 6s. : 
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SCHULTZ.—UNIvERSAL DOLLAR TABLES (Complete United States). Covering all 
Exchanges between the United States and Great Britain, France, Belgium, 
hae Italy, Spain, and Germany. By C. W. H. Schultz. 8vo, cloth. 

Te 10s: . . 


SCHULTZ.—UnIvERSAL INTEREST AND GENERAL PERCENTAGE TABLES. On the 
Decimal System. With a Treatise on the Currency of the World, and numerous 
examples for Self-Instruction. By C. W. H. Schultz. 8vo, cloth. 1874. 10s. 6d. 


‘SCHULTZ.—EnciisH GERMAN EXCHANGE TABLES. By 0. W. H. Schultz. With a 
Treatise on the Currency of the World. 8vo, boards. 1874. 5s. 


_ SCHWENDLER.— INSTRUCTIONS FOR TESTING TELEGRAPH LINES, and the Technical 
Arrangements in Offices. Written on behalf of the Government of India, under 
the Orders of the Director-General of Telegraphs in India. By Louis Schwen- 
dler. Vol. I., demy 8vo, pp. 248, cloth. 1878, 12s. Vol. II., demy 8vo, pp. xi. 
and 268, cloth. J880. Qs. 


-SCOONES.—Faust. A Tragedy. By Goethe. Translated into English Verse, by 
William Dalton Scoones. Fcap., pp. vi. and 250, cloth. 1879. 5s. 


SCOTT.—Tue ENGLISH Lire or JESUS. By Thomas Scott, Crown 8vo, pp. xxviii. 
and 350, cloth. 1879. 2s. 6d. 


SCOTUS.—A Nore on Mr. GLApsTONE’s ‘‘ The Peace to Come.” By Scotus. 8vo, 
pp. 106. 1878. Cloth, 2s. 6d; paper wrapper, 1s. 6d. 


SELL.—Tue Fairy or Istam. By the Rev. E. Sell, Fellow of the University of 
Madras. Demy 8vo, pp. xiv. and 270, cloth. 1881. 6s. 6d. 


-SELSS.—GorrHe’s Minor Poems. Selected, Annotated, and Rearranged. By Albert 
M. Selss, Ph.D. Crown 8vo, pp. xxxi. and 152, cloth. 1875, 3s. 6d. 


SERMONS NEVER PREACHED. By Philip Phosphor. Crown 8vo, pp. vi. and 124, 
cloth. 1878. 2s. 6d. 


SEWELL.—REpPORT ON THE AMARAVATI TOPE, and Excavations on its Site in 1877. 
By Robert Sewell, of the Madras C.S., &c. With four plates. Royal 4to, pp. 
70, boards. 1880. 3s. 


-SHADWELL.—A System or Pouitican Economy, By John Lancelot Shadwell. 
8vo, pp. 650, cloth. 1877. 18s. 


- SHADWELL.—Po.iricAL EcoNOMY FOR THE PEOPLE. By John Lancelot Shadwell, 
Author of ‘‘A System of Political Economy.” Reprinted from the ‘‘ Labour 
News.” Feap., pp. vi. and 154, limp cloth. 1880. 1s. 6d. 


SHAKESPEARE’S CenTURIE OF PRAYSE; being Materials for a History of Opinion 
on Shakespeare and his Works, culled from Writers of the First Century after 
his Rise. By C. M. Ingleby. Medium 8vo, pp. xx. and 384. Stiff cover. 1874, 
#1, 1s. Large paper, feap. 4to, boards. £2, 2s. 


SHAKESPEARE.—HERMENEUTICS ; OR, THE STILL Lion. Being an Essay towards 
the Restoration of Shakespeare’s Text. By C. M. Ingleby, M.A., LL.D., of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Small 4to, pp. 168, boards. 1875. 6s. 


SHAKESPEARE.—Tur MAN AND THE Book. By C. M. Ingleby, M.A., LL.D. 
8vo. Part I. 6s. 


SHAKESPEARE.—OccasIONAL PAPERS ON SHAKESPEARE; being the Second Part 
of ‘‘Shakespeare: the Man and the Book.” By C. M. Ingleby, M.A., LL.D., 
V.P.R.S.L. Small 4to, pp. x. and 194, paper boards. 1881. 6s. 
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SHAKESPEARE,—A NEw VARIORUM EDITION OF SHAKESPEARE. Edited by Horace — 
Howard Furness. Royal 8vo. Vol. I. Romeo and Juliet. Pp. xxiii. and 480, ; 
cloth. 1871. 18s.—Vol. If. Macbeth. Pp. xix. and 492. 1873. 183s.—Vols. — 
III. and IV. Hamlet. 2 vols. pp. xx. and 474 and 430. 1877. 36s.—Vol. V. — 
King Lear. Pp. vi. and 504. 1880. 18s. 

, 


SHAKESPEARE.—ConcorDANCE TO SHAKESPEARE’S PoEMS. By Mrs. H. H. Fur- © 
ness. Royal 8vo, cloth. 18s. 


SHAKS3PERE SOCIETY (Tur New).—Subscription, One Guinea per annum. List of 
Publications on application. 


SHERRING.—TuHE SacrepD City oF THE Hinpus. An Account of Benares in — 
Ancient and Modern Times. By the Rev. M. A. Sherring, M.A., LL.D.; and © 
Prefaced with an Introduction by FitzEdward Hall, D.C.L. With Illustrations. — 
Svo, pp. xxxvi. and 388, cloth. 21s. 


SHERRING.—HinpduU TrIBES AND CASTES; together with an Account of the © 
Mohamedan Tribes of the North-West Frontier and of the Aboriginal Tribes of — 
the Central Provinces. By the Rev. M. A. Sherring, M.A., LL.B., Lond., &c. 
4to. Vol. II. Pp. Ixviii. and 376, cloth. 1879. £2, 8s.—Vol. III., with Index of 
3 vols. Pp. xii. and 336, cloth. 1881. 32s. é 


SHERRING.—Tue Hinpoo Pirerims. By Rev. M. A. Sherring, M.A., LL.D. ~ 
Crown 8vo, pp. 126, cloth. 1878. 5s. _ 


SHIELDS.—TuHeE FINAL PHILOSOPHY ; or, System of Perfectible Knowledge issuing — 
from the Harmony of Science and Religion. By Charles-W. Shields, D.D., Pro- 
fessor in Princeton College. Royal 8vo, pp. viii. and 610, cloth. 1878. 18s. 


SIBREE.—THE GREAT AFRICAN ISLAND. Chapters on Madagascar. A Popular — 
Account of Recent Researches in the Physical Geography, Geology, and Explora- — 
tion of the Country, and its Natural History and Botany; and in the Origin and — 
Divisions, Customs and Language, Superstitions, Folk-lore, and Religious Beliefs — 
and Practices of the Different Tribes. Together with Illustrations of Scripture — 
and Early Church History from Native Habits and Missionary Experience. By — 
the Rev. James Sibree, jun., F.R.G.S., Author of ‘‘ Madagascar and its People,” — 
&c. 8vo, pp. xii. and 272, with Physical and Ethnological Maps and Four Illus- | 
trations, cloth. 1879. 12s. -— 


SIBREE.—FANcy AND OTHER RHYMES. By John Sibree, M.A., London. Crow 
8vo, pp. iv. and 60, cloth. 1880. 2s. 


SIEDENTOPF.—THE GERMAN CALIGRAPHIST. Copies for German Handwriting. 
By E. Siedentopf. Obl. feap. 4to, sewed. 1869. 1s. x 


SIMCOX.—NarTurAL Law. See English and Foreign Philosophical Library, Vol. 1V. _ 


SIME.—Lesstnc. See English and Foreign Philosophical Library, Extra Series, 
Vols. I. and II. 


SIMPSON-BAIKIE.—THE DRAMATIC UNITIES IN THE PRESENT Day. By E. Simpsor . 
Baikie. Third Edition. Feap. 8vo, pp. iv. and 108, cloth. 1878. 2s. 6d. 


SIMPSON-BAIKIE, —THE INTERNATIONAL DicTIoNARY for Naturalists and Sportsmen 
in English, French, and German. By Edwin Simpson-Baikie. S8vo, pp. iv. and 
284, cloth. 1880. 15s. 


SINCLAIR.—THrE MESSENGER: A Poem. By Thomas Sinclair, M.A. Foolscay 
8vo, pp. 174, cloth. 1875. 5s. 


SINCLAIR.—Loves’s Triroagy: A Poem. By Thomas Sinclair, M.A. Crown 8vo, 
pp 150, cloth. 1876. 5s. 
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SINNETT.—THE Occutt Worip. By A. P. Sinnett. 8vo, pp. 172, cloth. 1881. 5s. 


SINCLAIR.—THE Mount: Speech from its English Heights. By Thomas Sinclair, 
M.A. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 302, cloth. 1877. 10s. 


SMITH.—THrE DIVINE GOVERNMENT. By S. Smith, M.D. Fifth Edition. Crown 
8vo, pp. xii. and 276, cloth. 1866. 6s. 


SMITH.—TuHE RECENT DEPRESSION OF TRADE. Its Nature, its Causes, and the 
Remedies which have been suggested for it. By Walter E. Smith, B.A, New 
College. Being the Oxford Cobden Prize Essay for 1879. Crown 8vo, pp. vi. and 
108, cloth. 1880. 3s. 


SMYTH.—THE ABORIGINES OF VICTORIA. With Notes relating to the Habits of 
the Natives of other Parts of Australia and Tasmania. Compiled from various 
sources for the Government of Victoria. By R. Brough Smyth, F.L.S., F.G.S., 
&e., &c. 2 vols. royal 8vo, pp. lxxii.-484 and vi.-456, Maps, Plates, and Wood- 
cuts, cloth. 1878. £3, 3s. 


_SNOW—A THEOLOGICO-POLITICAL TREATISE. By G. D. Snow. Crown 8vo, pp. 180, 
cloth. 1874. 4s. 6d. 


SOLLING.—Drvtiska: An Historical and Critical Survey of the Literature of Ger- 
many, from the Earliest Period to the Death of Goethe. By Gustav Solling. 8vo, 
pp. xviii. and 368. 1863. 10s. 6d. 


SOLLING.—Serect PASSAGES FROM THE WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE. Translated and 
Cees German and English. By G. Solling. 12mo, pp. 155, cloth. 1866. 
s. 6d. 


SOLLING.—MacpetH. Rendered into Metrical German (with English Text ad- 
_ joined). By Gustav Solling. Crown 8vo, pp. 160, wrapper. 1878. 3s. 6d. 


SONGS or THE SEMITIC IN ENGLISH VERSE. By G. E. W. Crown 8vo, pp. iv. and 
134, cloth. 1877. 5s. 


SOUTHALL.—THE EpocH oF THE MAMMOTH AND THE APPARITION OF MAN UPON 
EartH. By James C. Southall, A.M., LL.D. Crown 8vo, pp. xii. and 430, cloth. 
Illustrated. 1878. 10s. 6d. 


SOUTHALL. —TuHrE RECENT ORIGIN OF MAN, as illustrated by Geology and the 
Modern Science of Prehistoric Archeology. By James C. Southall. 8vo, pp. 
606, cloth. Illustrated. 1875. 30s. 


SPANISH REFORMERS or Two CENTURIES FROM 1520; Their Lives and Writing, 
according to the late Benjamin B. Wiffen’s Plan, and with the Use of His Mate- 
rials. Described by E. Boehmer, D.D., Ph.D. Vol. I. With B. B. Wiffen’s 
Narrative of the Incidents attendant upon the Republication of Reformistas 
Antiguos Espafioles, and with a Memoir of B. B. Wiffen. By Isaline Wiffen. 
Royal 8vo, pp. xvi. and 216, cloth. 1874. 12s.6d. Roxburghe, 15s. 


SPEDDING.—Tuer Lire AND TIMES OF FRANCIS BACON. Extracted from the Edition 
of his Occasional Writings, by James Spedding. 2 vols. post 8vo, pp. xx.-710 and 
xiv.-708, cloth. 1878, 21s. 

SPINOZA.--BENEDICT DE Spinoza: his Life, Correspondence, and Ethics. By R. 
Willis, M.D. 8vo, pp. xliv. and 648, cloth. 1870. 21s. 


SPIRITUAL EVOLUTION, An Essay ON, considered in its bearing upon Modern 
Spiritualism, Science, and Religion. Ly J. P. B. Crown 8vo, pp. 156, cloth. 
1879. 3s. 

SPRUNER.—Dr. Kart Von SpRUNER’s HISTORICO-GEOGRAPHICAL HAND-ATLAS, 
containing 26 Coloured Maps. Obl. cloth. 1861. 15s. 

SQUIER.—HonpvrAs; Descriptive, Historical, and Statistical By E. G, Squier, 
M.A., F.S.A. Cr. 8vo, pp. viii. and 278, cloth. 1870. 3s. 6d. 
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STATIONERY OFFICE.—PvuBLICATIONS OF HER MAJESTY’S STATIONERY OFFICE, 
List on application. 


STEDMAN.—OxForD: Its Social and Intellectual Life. With Remarks and Hints 
on Expenses, the Examinations, &c. By Algernon M. M. Stedman, B.A., Wad- 
ham College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, pp. xvi. and 309, cloth. 1878. 7s. 6d. 


STEELE.—An Eastern Love Story. Kusa Jatakaya: A Buddhistic Legendary 
Poem, with other Stories. By Th. Steele. Cr. 8vo, pp. xii. and 260, cl. 1871. 6s. 


STENT.—THE JADE CHAPLET. In Twenty-four Beads. <A Collection of Songs, 
Ballads, &c. (from the Chinese). By G. C. Stent, M.N.C.B.R.A.S. Post 8vo, pp. 
viii, and 168, cloth. 1874. 5s. 


STENZLER.—See AUCTORES SANSKRITI, Vol. II. 


STOKES.— GorpELIcA—Old and Early-Middle Irish Glosses: Prose and Verse, 
Edited by Whitley Stokes. 2d Edition. Med. 8vo, pp. 192, cloth. 1872. 18s. 


STOKES.—BEUNANS MERIASEK. The Life of Saint Meriasek, Bishop and Confessor. 
A Cornish Drama. Edited, with a Translation and Notes, by Whitley Stokes. 
Med. 8vo, pp. xvi. and 280, and Facsimile, cloth. 1872. 15s. 


STRANGE.—THE BIBLE; is it ‘‘ The Word of God”? By Thomas Lumisden Strange. 
Demy 8vo, pp. xii. and 384, cloth. 1871. 7s. 


STRANGE.—THE SPEAKER’S COMMENTARY. Reviewed by T. L. Strange. Cr. 8vo, 
pp. viii. and 159, cloth. 1871. 2s. 6d. 


STRANGE.—THE DEVELOPMENT OF CREATION ON THE EartH. By T. L. Strange. 
Demy 8vo, pp. xii. and 110, cloth. 1874. 2s. 6d. 


STRANGE.—THE LEGENDS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. By T. L. Strange. Demy 8vo, 
pp. xii. and 244, cloth. 1874. 5s. 


STRANGE.—THE SOURCES AND DEVELOPMENT OF CHRISTIANITY. By Thomas 
Lumisden Strange. Demy 8vo, pp. xx. and 256, cloth. 1875. 5s, 


STRANGE,—WuHaArtT IS CHRISTIANITY? An Historical Sketch. Illustrated with a 
Chart. By Thomas Lumisden Strange. Foolscap 8vo, pp. 72, cloth. 1880. 
2s. 6d. 


STRANGE.—CoNTRIBUTIONS TO A SERIES OF CONTROVERSIAL WRITINGS, issued by 
the late Mr. Thomas Scott, of Upper Norwood. By Thomas Lumisden Strange. 
Feap. 8vo, pp. viii. and 312, cloth. 1881. 2s. 6d. 


STRANGFORD.—ORIGINAL LETTERS AND PAPERS OF THE LATE VISCOUNT STRANGFORD 
UPON PHILOLOGICAL AND KINDRED SuBJECTS. Edited by Viscountess Strangford. 
Post 8vo, pp. xxii. and 284, cloth. 1878. 12s. 6d. 


STRATMANN.—THE TRAGICALL HISTORIE OF HAMLET, PRINCE OF DENMARKE. By 
William Shakespeare. Edited according to the first printed Copies, with the various 
Readings and Critical Notes. By F, H. Stratmann. 8vo, pp. vi. and 120, 
sewed. 3s. 6d. ‘ 

STRATMANN.—A DIcTIONARY OF THE OLD ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Compiled from 
Writings of the Twelfth, Thirteenth, Fourteenth, and Fifteenth Centuries. By 
F. H. Stratmann. Third Edition. 4to, pp. x. and 662, sewed. 1878. 30s. 


——— 


STUDIES or MAN. By a Japanese. Crown 8vo, pp. 124, cloth. 1874, 2s. 6d. . 


SWEET.—Hisrory OF ENGLISH Sounps, from the Earliest Period, including an In-— 
vestigation of the General Laws of Sound Change, and full Word Lists. By 


, 


Henry Sweet. Demy 8vo, pp. iv.-164, cloth. 1874. 4s. 6d. ie 
SYED AHMAD.—<A Serres oF EsSAys ON THE LiFE OF MOHAMMED, and Subjects — 


subsidiary thereto. By Syed Ahmad Khan Bahadur, C.S.I.  8vo, pp. 532,_ 
with 4 Tables, 2 Maps, and Plate, cloth. 1870. 30s. 
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TALBOT.— ANALYSIS OF THE ORGANISATION OF THE Prussian Army. By Lieuten- 
ant Gerald F. Talbot, 2d Prussian Dragoon Guards. Royal 8vo, pp. 78, cloth. 
1871. 3s. 


TAYLER.—A RETROSPECT OF THE RELIGIOUS LIFE OF ENGLAND; or, Church, 
Puritanism, and Free Inquiry. By J. J. Tayler, B.A. Second Edition. Re- 
issued, with an Introductory Chapter on Recent Development, by James Martineau, 
LL.D., D.D. Post 8vo, pp. 380, cloth. 1876. 7s. 6d. 


TAYLOR.—Prince DEUKALION: A Lyrical Drama. By Bayard Taylor. Small 4to, 
pp. 172. Handsomely bound in white vellum. 1878. 12s. 


TECHNOLOGICAL Dictionary of the Terms employed in the Arts and Sciences ; 
Architecture ; Civil Engineering ; Mechanics ; Machine-Making ; Shipbuilding and 
Navigation ; Metallurgy; Artillery ; Mathematics; Physics; Chemistry ; Minera- 
logy, kc. With a Preface by Dr. K. Karmarsch. Second Kdition. 3 vols. 

Vol. I. German-English-French. 8vo, pp. 646. 12s. 
Vol. II. English-German-French. 8vo, pp. 666. 12s. 
Vol. III. French-German-English. 8vo, pp. 618. 12s. 


TECHNOLOGICAL DICTIONARY.—A PockeETr DICTIONARY OF TECHNICAL TERMS 
USED IN ARTS AND MANUFACTURES. English-German-French, Deutsch-Englisch- 
Franzisisch, Francais-Allemand-Anglais. Abridged from the above Techno- 
logical Dictionary by Rumpf, Mothes, and Unverzagt. With the addition of 
Commercial Terms. 3 vols. sq. 12mo, cloth, 12s, 


TEGNER.—Esaias Tegntr’s Frithiof’s Saga. Translated from the Swedish, with 
Notes, Index, and a short Abstract of the Northern Mythology, by Leopold 


Hamel. Crown 8vo, pp. vi. and 280, cloth. 1874. 7s. 6d. With Photographic 
frontispiece, gilt edges, 10s. 


THEATRE FRANGAIS MopERNE.—A Selection of Modern French Plays. Edited by 
the Rev. P. H. E. Brette, B.D., C. Cassal, LL.D., and Th. Karcher, LL.B. 


First Series, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, 6s., containing— 


CHARLOTTE CorpAy. A Tragedy. By F. Ponsard. Edited, with English Notes 
and Notice on Ponsard, by Professor C. Cassal, LL.D. Pp. xii. and 134. Sepa- 
rately, 2s. 6d. 


Drang. A Dramain Verse. By Emile Augier. Edited, with English Notes and 
Notice on Augier, by Th. Karcher, LL.B. Pp. xiv. and 145. Separately, 
2s. 6d. 


Le VoyacE 4 Dieppz, A Comedy in Prose. By Wafflard and Fulgence. Edited, 
with English Notes, by the Rev. P. H. E. Brette, B.D. Pp. 104. Separately, 
2s. 6d. 

Second Series, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s., containing— 

Mouiztre. A Drama in Prose. By George Sand. Edited, with English Notes 
and Notice of George Sand, by Th. Karcher, LL.B. Fcap. 8vo, pp. xx. and 
170, cloth. Separately, 3s. 6d 

Les ARISTOCRATIES. A Comedy in Verse. By Etienne Arago. Edited, with Eng- 
lish Notes and Notice of Etienne Arago, by the Rev. P. H. E. Brette, B.D. 2d 
Edition. Feap. 8vo, pp. xiv. and 236, cloth. Separately, 4s. 


Third Series, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s., containing— 


Les Faux BonsHommes. A Comedy. By Théodore Barriére and Ernest Ca- 
pendu. Edited, with English Notes and Notice on Barritre, by Professor C, 
Cassal, LL.D. Feap. 8vo, pp. xvi. and 304. 1868. Separately, 4s. 


L’HonNEUR ET L’ARGENT. A Comedy. By Francois Ponsard. Edited, with 
English Notes and Memoir of Ponsard, by Professor C. Cassal, LL.D, 2d 
Edition. Feap. 8vo, pp. xvi. and 171, cloth. 1869. Separately, 3s. 6d. 
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THEISM —A Canpip EXAMINATION OF THEISM. By Physicus. Post 8vo, pp. xviii, 
and 198, cloth. 1878. 7s. 6d. 


THEOSOPHY anp THE HIGHER Li¥E; or, Spiritual Dynamics and the Divine and 
Miraculous Man. By G. W., M.D., Edinburgh, President of the British Theoso- 
phical Society. 12mo, pp. iv. and 138, cloth. 1880, 3s. 


THOM.—Sr. Pavuw’s EPISTLES TO THE CoRINTHIANS. An Attempt to convey their 


Spirit and Significance. By the Rev. J. H. Thom. 8vo, pp. xii. and 408, cloth, 
1851. 5s. 


THOMAS.—Earty SASSANIAN INSCRIPTIONS, SEALS, AND Corns, illustrating the 
Early History of the Sassanian Dynasty, containing Proclamations of Ardeshir 


Babek, Sapor I., and his Successors. With a Critical Examination and Explana- 


tion of the celebrated Inscription in the Hajiabad Cave, demonstrating that Sapor, 
the Conqueror of Valerian, was a professing Christian. By Edward Thomas, 
Illustrated. 8vo, pp. 148, cloth. 7s. 6d. ; 


THOMAS.—TuHE CHRONICLES OF THE PATHAN KINGS OF DEHLI. [Illustrated by 
Coins, Inscriptions, and other Antiquarian Remains By E. Thomas, F.R.A.S. 
With Plates and Cuts. Demy 8vo, pp. xxiv. and 467, cloth. 1871. 28s. 


THOMAS.—TuHE REVENUE RESOURCES OF THE MucHaL Empire In Inp1a, from — 
A.D. 1593 to A.D. 1707. A Supplement to ‘‘The Chronicles of the Pathan Kings — 


of Delhi.” By E. Thomas, F.R.S. 8vo, pp. 60, cloth. 3s. 6d. 


THOMAS.—Sassantan Corns. Communicated to the Numismatic Society of | 


London. By E. Thomas, F.R.S. Two Parts, 12mo, pp. 43, 3 Plates and a Cut, 
sewed. 5s, 


THOMAS.—JAINISM ; OR, THE EARLY FAITH OF ASOKA. With Illustrations of the — 


Ancient Religions of the East, from the Pantheon of the Indo-Scythians. To 
which is added a Notice on Bactrian Coins and Indian Dates. By Edward 
Thomas, F.R.S. 8vo, pp. viii-24 and 82. With two Autotype Plates and 
Woodcuts. 1877. 7s. 6d. 


THOMAS.—THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF CREOLE GRAMMAR. By J. J. Thomas. — 


8vo, pp. viii. and 135, boards. 12s. 


THOMAS.— RECORDS OF THE Gupta Dynasty. Illustrated by Inscriptions, Written 
History, Local Tradition, and Coins. To which is added a Chapter on the Arabs 
in Sind. By Edward Thomas, F.R.S. Folio, with a Plate, pp. iv. and 64, cloth. 
14s, 


THOMAS.—BoyuHoop Lays. By William Henry Thomas. 18mo, pp. iv. and 74, 
cloth. 1877. 2s. 6d. 


THOMSON.—EVOLU!ION AND INVOLUTION. By George Thomson, Author of “ The 
World of Being,” &c. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 206, cloth. 1880. 5s. 


THOMSON.—INstITUTES OF THE LAWS OF CEYLON. By Henry Byerley Thomson, 
Second Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court of Ceylon. In 2 vols. 8vo, pp. xx 
and 647, pp. xx. and 713, cloth. With Appendices, pp. 71. 1866. £2, 2s. 


THORBURN.—Bannt ; on, OUR AFGHAN Frontier. By S. S. Thorburn, F.C.S., 
Settlement Officer of the Bann& District. 8vo, pp. x. and 480, cloth. 1876. 18s. 


THORPE.—DreLomMaTaRiuM ANGLICUM Avr Saxonicr. A Collection of English 
Charters, from the reign of King Athelberht of Kent, a.p. Dev., to that of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror. Containing: I. Miscellaneous Charters. II, Wills. III. 
Guilds. IV. Manumissions and Acquittances. With a Translation of the Anglo- 
Saxon. By the late Benjamin Thorpe, Member of the Royal Academy of Sciences 
at Munich, and of the Society of Netherlandish Literature at Leyden. 8vo, pp. 
xlii. and 682, cloth. 1865. £1, 1s. 
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THOUGHTS ON LOGIC; or, the S.N.I.X. Propositional Theory. Crown 8vo, pp. iv. 
and 76, cloth. 1877. 2s. 6d. 


THOUGHTS ON THEISM, with Suggestions towards a Public Religious Service in 
Harmony with Modern Science and Philosophy. Sixth Thousand. Revised and 
Enlarged. 8vo, pp. 74, sewed. 1879. 1s. 


THURSTON. —FricTION AND LUBRICATION. Determinations of the Laws and Co- 
efficients of Friction by new Methods and with new Apparatus. By Robert H. 
Thurston, A.M., C.E., &c. Crown 8vo, pp. xvi. and 212, cloth. 1879. 6s. 6d. 


TIELE,—See English and Foreign Philosophical Library, Vol. VII. 


TOLHAUSEN.—A Synopsis OF THE PATENT Laws or Various Countries. By A. 
Tolhausen, Ph.D. Third Edition. 12mo, pp. 62, sewed. 1870. 1s, 6d. 


TONSBERG.—Norway. Illustrated Handbook for Travellers. Edited by Charles 
Tonsberg. With 134 Engravings on Wood, 17 Maps, and Supplement. Crown 
8vo, pp. Ixx., 482, and 32, cloth. 1875. 18s. ; 


TOPOGRAPHICAL WORKS.-—-A List OF THE VARIOUS WORKS PREPARED AT THE 
TOPOGRAPHICAL AND STATISTICAL DEPARTMENT OF THE WAR OFFICE may be 
had on application. 


TORRENS.—EMPIRE IN ASIA: How we came by it. A Book of Confessions. By 
W. M. Torrens, M.P. Med. 8vo, pp. 426, cloth. 1872. 14s. 


TOSCANI —IraLtIaAN CONVERSATIONAL CourRSE. A New Method of Teaching the 
Italian Language, both Theoretically and Practically. By Giovanni Toscani, Pro- 
fessor of the Italian Language and Literature in Queen’s Coll., London, &ce. 
Fourth Edition. 12mo, pp. xiv. and 300, cloth. 1872. 5s. 


TOSCANI.-—ITALIAN READING CouRSE. By G, Toscani. Feap, 8vo, pp. xii. and 
160. With table. Cloth. 1875. 4s. 6d. 


TOULON.—Irs ADVANTAGES AS A WINTER RESIDENCE FOR INVALIDS AND OTHERS. 
By an English Resident. The proceeds of this pamphlet to be devoted to the 
English Church at Toulon. Crown 8vo, pp. 8, sewed. 1873. . 


TRIMEN.—SourH-AFRICAN BUTTERFLIES ; a Monograph fof the Extra-Tropical 
Species. By Roland Trimen, F.L.S., F.Z.8., M.E.S., Curator of the South 
African Museum, Cape Town. Royal 8vo. [In preparation. 


_ TRUBNER’S AmERICAN, EUROPEAN, AND ORTENTAL LITERARY RECORD. A Register 


of the most Important Works published in America, India, China, and the British 
Colonies. With Occasional Notes on German, Dutch, Danish, French, Italian, 
Spanish, Portuguese, and Russian Literature. The object of the Publishers in 
issuing this publication is to give a full and particular account of every publica- 
tion of importance issued in America and the East. Small 4to, 6d. per number, 
Subscription, 5s. per volume. : 
TRUBNER.—TRUBNER’S BIBLIOGRAPHICAL GUIDE TO AMERICAN LITERATURE: 
A Classed List of Books published in the United States of America, from 1817 
to 1857. With Bibliographical Introduction, Notes, and Alphabetical Index, 
Compiled and Edited by Nicolas Triibner. In 1 vol. 8vo, half bound, pp. 750, 
1859. 18s. 
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TRUBNER’S ORIENTAL SERIES :— 
Post 8vo, cloth, uniformly bound. 


ESSAYS ON THE SACRED LANGUAGE, WRITINGS, AND RELIGION OF 
THE PARSIS. By Martin Haug, Ph.D., late Professor of Sanskrit and 
Comparative Philology at the University of Munich. Second Edition, 
Edited by E. W. West, Ph.D. Pp. xvi. and 428. 1878. 16s. 


TEXTS FROM THE BUDDHIST CANON, commonly known as Dhamma- 
pada. With Accompanying Narratives. Translated from the Chinese 
by S. Beal, B.A., Trinity College, Cambridge, Professor of Chinese, Uni- 
versity College, London. Pp. viii. and 176, 1878. 7s. 6d. 


THE HJsToRY OF INDIAN LITERATURE. By Albrecht Weber. Trans- 
lated from the German by John Mann, M.A., and Dr. Theodor Zacha- 
riae, with the Author’s sanction and assistance. Pp. 368. 1878. 18s. 


A SKETCH OF THE MODERN LANGUAGES OF THE EAST INDIES. Accom- 
panied by Two Language Maps, Classified List of Languages and 
Dialects, and a List of Authorities for each Language. By Robert Cust, 
vee of Sept 28. and Hon. Librarian of R.A.S. Pp. xii. and 198. 
1878. 12s. 


THE BIRTH OF THE WAR-GoD: A Poem. By KéAlidasé. Translated 
from the Sanskrit into English Verse, by Ralph T. H. Griffiths, M.A., 
Principal of Benares College. Second Edition. Pp. xii.and116. 1879. 5s. 


A CLASSICAL DICTIONARY OF HINDU MyTHOLOGY AND HISTORY, GEO- 
GRAPHY AND LITERATURE. By John Dowson, M.R.A.S., late Professor 
in the Staff College. Pp. 452. 1879. 16s. 


METRICAL TRANSLATIONS FROM SANSKRIT WRITERS; with an Introdue- 
tion, many Prose Versions, and Parallel Passages from Classical 
Authors. By J. Muir, C.E.I, D.C.L., &c. Pp. xliv.-376. 1879. 14s. 


MopERN INDIA AND THE a Be being a Series of Impressions, Notes, 
and Essays. By Monier Williams, D.C.L., Hon. LL.D. of the University 
of Calcutta, Boden Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Oxford. 
Third Edition, revised and augmented by considerable additions. With 
Tlustrations and Map, pp. vii. and 368. 1879. 14s. 


THE LIFE OR LEGEND OF GAUDAMA, the Buddha of the Burmese. With 
Annotations, the Ways to Neibban, and Notice on the Phongyies, or 
Burmese Monks. By the Right Rev. P. Bigandet, Bishop of Ramatha, 
Vicar Apostolic of Ava and Pegu. Third Edition. | 2 vols. Pp. xx.-368 
and viii.-326. 1880. 21s. 


MISCELLANEOUS Essay¥s, relating to Indian Subjects. By B. H. Hodg- 
son, late British Minister at Nepal. 2 vols., pp. vili.-408, and viii. ~348, 
1880, 28s. > 


SELECTIONS FROM THE Koran. By Edward William Lane, Author of an 
** Arabic-English Lexicon,” &c. A New Edition, Revised, with an ~ 
Introduction. By Stanley Lane Poole. Pp. cxii. and 174, 1879. 9a. 


CHINESE BuppHISM. <A Volume of Sketches, Historical and Critical, 
By J. Edkins, D.D., Author of ‘* China’s Place in Philology,” “Relig 
in China,” &c., &c. Pp. lvi. and 454, 1880. 18s. 


THE GULISTAN ; OR, ROSE GARDEN OF SHEKH MusHLIv’D-DIn SADI oF 
SHIRAZ. Translated for the first time into Prose and Verse, with 
Preface and a Life of the Author, from the Atish Kadah, by E. B. 
Eastwick, F.R.S., M.R.A.S., &e. Second Edition, Pp, xxvi. and 244, 
1880. 10s. 6d. 
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TRUBNER’S ORIENTAL SERIES—continued. 


A TALMUDIC MISCELLANY ; or, One Thousand and One Extracts from the 
Talmud, the Midrashim, and the Kabbalah. Compiled and Translated 
by P. J. Hershon. With a Preface by the Rev. F. W. Farrar, D.D., 
F.R.S., Chaplain in Ordinary to Her Majesty, and Canon of West- 
inden With Notes and Copious Indexes. Pp. xxviii. and 362. 1880. 

8. 

THE History oF ESARHADDON (Son of Sennacherib), King of Assyria, 
B.C. 681-668. Translated from the Cuneiform Inscriptions upon 
Cylinders and Tablets in the British Museum Collection. Together 
with Original Texts, a Grammatical Analysis of each word, Explana- 
tions of the Ideographs by Extracts from the Bi-Lingual Syllabaries, 
and List of Eponyms, &c. By Ernest A. Budge, M.R.A.S., Assyrian 
Exhibitioner, Christ’s College, Cambridge. Post 8vo, pp. xii. and 
164, cloth. 1880, 10s. 6d. 

BuppHIst BrrrH STORIES; or, Jataka Tales. The oldest Collection of 
Folk-Lore extant: being the Jatakatthavannana, for the first time 
edited in the original Pali, by V. Fausbdll, and translated by T. W. 
Rhys Davids, Translation. Vol. I. Pp. cxvi. and 348, 1880, 18s. 


THE CLASSICAL POETRY OF THE JAPANESE. By Basil Chamberlain, Author 
of ‘‘ Yeigio Henkaku, Ichiran.”’ Pp, xii. and 228. 1880. 7s. 6d. 


LINGUISTIC AND ORIENTAL Essays. Written from the year 1846-1878. 
By R. Cust, Author of ‘‘ The Modern Languages of the East Indies.” 
Pp. xii. and 484, 1880, 18s. 

INDIAN Porrry. Containing a New Edition of ‘‘The Indian Song of 
Songs,” from the Sanskrit of the Gita Govinda of Jayadeva; Two Books 
from ‘‘ The Iliad of India” (Mahabharata) ; ‘*‘ Proverbial Wisdom” from 
the Shlokas of the Hitopadésa, and other Oriental Poems. By Edwin 
Arnold, M.A., C.S.1., &c., &c. Pp. viii. and 270. 1881. 7s. 6d. 


THe RELIGIONS OF INDIA. By A. Barth. Authorised Translation by 
Rev. J. Wood. Pp. xx. and 310. 1881. 16s. 


Hinpt PuitosopHy. The Sankhya Karika of Iswara Krishna. An 
Exposition of the System of Kapila. With an Appendix on the Nyaya 
and Vaiseshika Systems. By John Davies, M.A., M.R.A.S. Pp. vi. 
and 151, 1881. 6s. 

A MANUAL oF Hinpu PANTHEISM. The Vedantasara. Translated with 
Copious Annotations. By Major G. A. Jacob, Bombay Staff Corps, 
Inspector of Army Schools. With a Preface by E. B, Cowell, M.A., 
Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Cambridge. Pp. x. and 130. 

81. 6s. 

Tur MESNEVI (usually known as the Mesneviyi Sherif, or Holy Mesnevi) 

of Mevlana (Our Lord) Jelalu-’d-Din Muhammed, Er-Rtimi. Book the 

First. Together with some Account of the Life and Acts of the Author, 

of his Ancestors, and of his Descendants. Illustrated by a selection 

of Characteristic Anecdotes as collected by their Historian Mevlana 

Shemsu-’d-Din Ahmed, El Eflaki El Arifi. Translated, and the Poetry 

Versified by James W. Redhouse, M.R.A.S., &c. Pp. xvi. and 136; 

vi. and 290. 1881. £1, 1s. 

EASTERN PROBLEMS AND EMBLEMS ILLUSTRATING OLD TRUTHS. By the 
Rev. J. Long, Member of the Bengal Asiatic Society, F.R.G.S. Pp. 
xv. and 280. 1881. 6s. 

THE QUATRAINS OF OMAR KuHAyyAdM. A New Translation. By E. H. 
Whinfield, late of H.M. Bengal Civil Service. Pp. 96. 1881. 5s. 
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TRUBNER'S ORIENTAL SERIES— continued. - 
THE MIND OF MENctIvS; or, Political Economy Founded upon Moral Philo-— 
sophy, A Systematic Digest of the Doctrines of the Chinese Philosopher — 
-Mencius. The Original Text Classified and Translated, with Com-— 
ments, by the Rev. E, Faber, Rhenish Mission Society. Translated 
from the German, with Additional Notes, by the Rev. A. B. Hutchin- 
son, Church Mission, Hong Kong. Author in Chinese of “ Primer Old 
Testament History,” &c., &, Pp. xvi. and 294. 1882, 10s, 6d. 4 
YGsUF_ AND ZULAIKHA. A Poem by Jami, Translated from the Persian | 
into English Verse. By R. T. H. Griffith. Pp. xiv, and 304, 1882. 8s. 6d. — 
TsuNI—Itcoam: The Supreme Being of the Khoi-Khoi. By Theophilus 
Hahn, Ph.D., Custodian of the Grey Collection, Cape Town, Corres- 
ponding Member of the Geographical Society, Dresden; Corresponding 


Member of the Anthropological Society, Vienna, &c., &c. Pp, xii. and 
154, 1882. 7s. 6d. 


A COMPREHENSIVE COMMENTARY TO THE QURAN. To which is prefixed 
Sale's Preliminary Discourse, with Additional Notes and Emendations, 
Together with a Complete Index to the Text, Preliminary Discourse, — 


and Notes. By Rev. E. M. Wherry, M. A., Lodiana. Vol. I. Pp. xii, 
and 392, 1882. 12s. 6d. 


The following works are in preparation :— : 
BUDDHIST RECORDS OF THE WESTERN WorLD, being the Si-Yu-Ki bya 
Hwen Thsang. Translated from the original Chinese. with Introduce. 
tion, Index, &c. By Samuel Beal, Trinity College, Cambridge, Profes- 
sor of Chinese, University College, London. In 2 vols, 4 
ORIENTAL RELIGIONS IN THEIR RELATION TO UNIVERSAL RELIGION. By 
Samuel Johnson. First Section—India. Second Section—China. In 


*. 


4 vols. 


THE ODES oF Harrz. Being a Complete Metrical Translation of the | 
Works of the Great Lyric Poet of Persia. By E. H. Palmer, M.A., 
Lord Almoner’s Professor of Arabic in the University of Cambridge. 

INDIAN TALES FROM TIBETAN Sources. ‘Translated from the Tibetan 
into German, with Introductions by Anton Schiefner, of the Imperial — 
Seats of St. Petersburg. Rendered into English, with Notes, by W. 

t. S. Ralston, 


THE SARVADARSANA SANGRAHA, Translated from the Sanskrit, with Notes,” 
By E. B. Cowell and A. E. Gough. 

UNGER.—A Snort Cur to READING: The Child’s First Book of Lessons. Part 
By W. H. Unger. Fourth Edition. Cr, 8vo, pp. 32, cloth. 1873. 5d. In folio 
sheets. Pp. 44. Sets A to D, 10d. each ; set EK, 8d. 1873. Complete, 4s. 

SEQUEL to Part I. and Part II. Fourth Edition. Or. 8vo, pp. 64, cloth. 18 
6d. Parts I.and II. Third Edition, Demy 8vo, pp. 76, cloth. 1873. 1s. 


UNGER.—W. H. Uneer’s Continuous SupPLEMENTARY Wnritine Mopets, designe 
to impart not only a good business hand, but correctness in transcribing. Oblon, 
8vo, pp. 40, stiff covers. 1874. 6d. 

UNGER.—TuE SrupEN?’s BLUE Book: Being Selections from Official Corre- 
spondence, Reports, &c. ; for Exercises in Reading and Copying Manuscripts, 
Writing, Orthography, Punctuation, Dictation, Précis, Indexing, and Digesting, 


and Tabulating Accounts and Returns. Compiled by W. H. Unger. Folio, p 
100, paper. 1875. 4s, 


UNGER.—Two Hunprep TEsts In ENGLISH ORTHOGRAPHY, or Word Dictations. 


Compiled by W. H. Unger. Foolseap, pp. viii, and 200, cloth, 1877, 1s. 6d. plain, 
2s. 6d. interleaved. . 
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- UNGER.—TuE Script Primer: By which one of the remaining difficulties of 
Children is entirely removed in the first stages, and, as a consequence, a consider- 


able saving of time will be effected. In Two Parts. By W.H. Unger. Part. -.° 


12mo, pp. xvi. and 44, cloth. 5d. Part IL., pp. 59, cloth. 5d. 


UNGER.—PRELIMINARY WorpD DICTATIONS ON THE RULES FOR SPELLING. By W. 
H. Unger. 18mo, pp. 44, cloth. 4d. 


URICOECHEA.—MaporrcA CoLoMBIANA: Catalogo de Todos los Mapas, Planos, 
Vistas, &c., relativos a la América-Espaiiola, Brasil, e Islas adyacentes. Arre- 
glada cronologicamente i precedida de una introduccion sobre la historia cartogra- 
fica de América. Por el Doctor Ezequiel Uricoechea, de Bogéta, Nueva Granada. 
8vo, pp. 232, cloth. 1860. 6s. 


VAITANA SUTRA.—See AUCTORES SANSKRITI, Vol. III. 


VAN CAMPEN.—Tue DutcH IN THE Arctic SEAS. By Samuel Richard Van 
Campen, author of ‘‘ Holland’s Silver Feast.” 8vo. Vol. I. A Dutch Arctic 
Expedition and Route. Third Edition. Pp, xxxvii. and 263, cloth. 1877. 10s, 6d. 
Vol. II. in preparation. : 

VAN DE WEYER.—CHorx D’OPUSCULES PHILOSOPHIQUES, HISTORIQUES, POLITIQUES 
rv LITTERATRES de Sylvain Van de Weyer, Précédés d’Avant propos de Editeur. 
Roxburghe style. Crown 8vo. PREMIERE Sfrie. Pp. 374. 1863. 10s. 6d.-- 
DeEUXIEME SERIE. Pp. 502. 1869. 12s.—Tro1stkME SiRIe. Pp. 391. 1875. 
10s. 6d.—QUATRIPME SE£RIE, Pp. 366. 1876. 10s. 6d. 


VAN LAUN.—GrAaMMAR OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. By H. Van Laun. Parts 
L. and II. Accidence and Syntax. 13th Edition. Cr. 8vo, pp. 151 and 120, cloth. 
1874. 4s. Part III. Exercises. 11th Edition. Cr. 8vo, pp. xii, and 285, cloth. 
1873. 3s. 6d. 

VAN LAUN.—LEgons GRADUEES DE TRADUCTION ET DE LECTURE; or, Graduated 
Lessons in Translation and Reading, with Biographical Sketches, Annotations 
on History, Geography, Synonyms and Style, and a Dictionary of Words and 
Idioms. By Henri Van Laun. 4th Edition. 12mo, pp. viii. and 400, cloth. 
1868. 5s. 

VARDHAMANA’S GANARATNAMAHODADHI. See Avuctores SANSKRITI, Vol: IY. 


VELASQUEZ AnD Simonné’s New Meruop T0 READ, WRITE, AND SPEAK THE 
SPANISH LANGUAGE. Adapted to Ollendorff’s System. Post 8vo, pp. 558, cloth. 
1880. 6s. 

Key. Post 8vo, pp. 174, cloth. 4s. 

VELASQUEZ.—A DICTIONARY OF THE SPANISH AND ENGLISH LANGUAGES. For 
the Use of Young Learners and Travellers. By M. Velasquez de la Cadena. 
In Two Parts. I. Spanish-English. II. English-Spanish. Crown 8vo, pp. Viii. 
and 846, cloth. 1878. 7s. 6d. 

VELASQUEZ.—A PronouncING DICTIONARY OF THE SPANISH AND ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGES. Composed from the Dictionaries of the Spanish Academy, Terreos, and 
Salva, and Webster, Worcester, and Walker. Two Parts in one thick volume. 
By M. Velasquez de la Cadena. Roy. 8vo, pp. 1280, cloth. 1873. £1, 4s. 


VELASQUEZ.—New SPANISH READER: Passages from the most approved authors, 
in Prose and Verse. Arranged in progressive order. With Vocabulary. By M. 
Velasquez de la Cadena. Post 8vo, pp. 352, cloth. 1866. 6s. 


VELASQUEZ.—AN Easy InrRopvucTION TO SPANISH CONVERSATION, containing all 
that is necessary to make a rapid progress in it. Particularly designed for 
persons who have little time to study, or are their own instructors. By M. 
Velasquez de la Cadena. 12mo, pp. 150, cloth. 1863. 2s. 6d. 


VERSES AND VERSELETS. By a Lover of Nature. Foolscap 8vo, pp. viii. and 
88; cloth, 1876. 2s. 6d. 
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VICTORIA GOVERNMENT.—PuBLICATIONS OF THE GOVERNMENT OF VICTORIA, , 
List in preparation. : = 
' VOGEL.—On Brrr. A Statistical Sketch. By M. Vogel. Fcap. 8vo, pp. xii, and — 
76, cloth limp. 1874. 2s. 


WAFFLARD and FULGENCE.—Lr Voyacr A Dieppr. A Comedy in Prose. By 
Waftlard and Fulgence. Edited, with Notes, by the Rev. P. H. E. Brette, B.D, 
Cr. 8vo, pp. 104, cloth. 1867. 2s. 6d. 4 


WAKE.—TuHE EVOLUTION OF MorAuity. Being a History of the Development of 
Moral Culture. By OC, Staniland Wake. 2 vols. crown 8vo, pp. xvi.-506 anc 
xli.-474, cloth. 1878. 21s. . 


WALLACE.—ON MIRACLES AND MODERN SPIRITUALISM; Three Essays. By Alfred 
Russel Wallace, Author of ‘‘The Malay Archipelago,” ‘‘The Geographical Dis- 
tribution of Animals,” &c., &c. Second Edition, crown 8vo, pp. vill. and 236, © 
cloth, 1881. 5s. 


WANKLYN and CHAPMAN.—WarteER ANALysIs. A Practical Treatise on the 

_ Examination of Potable Water. By J. A. Wanklyn, and E. T. Chapman. Fifth 
Edition. Entirely rewritten. By J. A. Wanklyn, M.R.C.S. Crown 8vo, pp. x 
and 182, cloth. 1879, 5s. 


WANKLYN.—MILK ANALYSIS; a Practical Treatise on the Examination of Milk an d 
its Derivatives, Cream, Butter, and Cheese. By J. A. Wanklyn, M.R.OGS., &e 
Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 72, cloth. 1874. 5s. 


WANKLYN.—TrA, CoFFEE, AND Cocoa. A Practical Treatise on the Analysis of 
Tea, Coffee, Cocoa, Chocolate, Maté (Paraguay Tea), &c. By J. A. Wanklyn, 
M.R.C.S8., &c. . Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 60, cloth. 1874. 5s. 


WAR OFFICE.— A List OF THE VARIOUS MILITARY MANUALS AND OTHER WORKS 
PUBLISHED UNDER THE SUPERINTENDENCE OF THE WAR OFFICE may be had on 
application. : 


WARD.—Icz: A Lecture delivered before the Keswick Literary Society, and pub 
lished by request. To which is appended a Geological Dream on Skiddaw. By 
J. Clifton Ward, F.G.S. 8vo, pp. 28, sewed. 1870. 1s. 


WARD,—ELEMENTARY NATURAL PHILOSOPHY; being a Course of Nine Lectures, 
specially adapted for the use of Schools and Junior Students. By J. Clifton 
Ward, F.G.S. Feap.-8vo, pp. viii, and 216, with 154 Illustrations, cloth. 187]. 
os. 6d. 


WARD.—ELEMENTARY GEOLOGY: A Course of Nine Lectures, for the use of Schools 
and Junior Students, By J. Clifton Ward, F.G.S. Fceap. 8vo, pp. 292, with 120 
Illustrations, cloth. 1872. 4s. 6d. 


WATSON.—INDEX TO THE NATIVE AND SCIENTIFIC NAMES OF INDIAN AND OTHER 
EASTERN ECONOMIC PLANTS AND PRODUCTS, originally prepared under the autho 
rity of the Secretary of State for India in Council. By John Forbes Watson, 
M.D. Imp. 8vo, pp. 650, cloth. 1868. £1, 11s, 6d. 


WEBER,—THE History OF INDIAN LITERATURE. By Albrecht Weber. Translated 
from the Second German Edition, by John Mann, M.A., and Theodor Zacharaiat 
oe Le” the sanction of the author. Post 8vo, pp. xxiv. and 360, cloth 
1878. S. { 


WEDGWOOD.—THE PRINCIPLES OF GEOMETRICAL DEMONSTRATION, reduced from the 


Original Conception of Space and Form, By H. Wedgwood, M.A. 12mo, pp. 48 
cloth. 1844, 2s, 


WEDGWOOD.—ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE UNDERSTANDING. By H. Wedgwood 
A.M, 12mo, pp, 133, cloth. 1848, 3s, 
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WEDGWOOD.—TuHE GEOMETRY OF THE THREE First Books or Evciip. By Direct 
Race a Definitions Alone. By H. Wedgwood, M.A. 12mo, pp. 104, cloth. 
* Ss. . . 


WEDGWOOD,—ON THE ORIGIN OF LANGUAGE. By H. Wedgwood, M.A. 12mo, 
pp. 165, cloth. 1866. 3s, 6d. 


WEDGWOOD.—A Dictionary OF ENGLISH EryMonoey. By H. Wedgwood. 
Third Edition, revised and enlarged. With Introduction on the Origin of 
Language. 8vo, pp. lxxii. and 746, cloth. 1878. £1, ls. 


WEISBACH. —THEORETICAL MecHANICcS: A Manual of the Mechanics of Engineer- 
ing and of the Construction of Machines ; with an Introduction to the Calculus. 
Designed as a Text-book for Technical Schools and Colleges, and for the use of 
Engineers, Architects, &c. By Julius Weisbach, Ph.D., Oberbergrath, and Pro- 
fessor at the Royal Mining Academy at Freiberg, &c. ‘Translated from the Ger- 
man by Eckley B. Coxe, A.M., Mining Engineer. Demy 8vo, with 992 woodcuts, 
pp. 1112, cloth. 1877. 31s. 6d. 


WELLER.—AN ImproveD DicTIONARY; English and French, and French and Eng- 
lish, By E. Weller. Royal 8vo, pp. 384 and-340, cloth. 1864. 7s. 6d, 


WEST and BUHLER,—A DicEstT OF THE HINDU LAW OF INHERITANCE AND PaArrTI- 
TION, from the Replies of the Sastris in the Several Courts of the Bombay Pre- 
sidency. With Introduction, Notes, and Appendix. Edited by Raymond West 
and J. G, Biihler. Second Edition, Demy 8vo, 674 pp., sewed. 1879, £1, 11s. 6d. 


WETHERELL.—THE MANUFACTURE OF VINEGAR, its Theory and Practice; with 
especial reference to the Quick Process. By C. M. Wetherell, Ph.D., M.D. 8vo, 
pp. 380, cloth. 7s. 6d. 


WHEELDON.—ANGLING RESORTS NEAR LONDON: The Thames and the Lea. By J. 
P. Wheeldon, Piscatorial Correspondent to ‘‘ Bell’s Life.” Crown 8vo, pp. viii. 
and 218. 1878, Paper, 1s. 6d. 


WHEELER.—Tue History OF INDIA FROM THE EARLIEST AGES, By J. Talboys 
Wheeler. Demy 8vo. Vol. I. containing the Vedic Period and the Maha 
Bharata. With Map. Pp. lxxv. and 576, cl. 1867, 0. p. Vol. II, The Ramayana. 
and the Brahmanic Period. Pp. lxxxviii. and 680, with 2 Maps, cl. 21s. Vol. 
III. Hindu, Buddhist, Brahmanical Revival. Pp. xxiv.-500. With 2 Maps, 
8vo, cl. 1874, 18s. This volume may be had as a complete work with the fol- 
lowing title, ‘‘ History of India; Hindu, Buddhist, and Brahmanical.” Vol. 
IV. Part 1, Mussulman Rule. Pp. xxxii.-320. 1876. 14s. Vol. IV., Part IL., 
= amma the History of India down to the time of the Moghul Empire. 

8 


WHEELER.—Earty Recorps or British Inp1A: A History of the English Settle- 
ments in India, as told in the Government Records, the works of old Travellers, 
and other Contemporary Documents, from the earliest period down to the rise of 
British Power in India. By J. Talboys Wheeler, late Assistant Seeretary to the 
Government of India in the Foreign Department. Royal 8vo, pp. xxxii. and 392, 
cloth. 1878. 15s. 


WHEELER.—Tuer FoREIGNER IN CutnA. By L. N. Wheeler, D.D. With Intro- 
duction by Professor W. C, Sawyer, Ph.D. 8vo, pp. 268, cloth. 1881. 6s, 64d. 


WHERRY.—A COMPREHENSIVE COMMENTARY TO THE QURAN. ‘To which is prefixed 
Sale’s Preliminary Discourse, with additional Notes and Emendations, Together 
with a complete Index to the Text, Preliminary Discourse, and Notes. By Rev. 
BE. M. Wherry, M.A., Lodiana, 2 vols, post 8vo, cloth, Vol, I. Pp. xii, and 392, 
1882, 12s, 6d, een 
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WHINFIELD.—QUATRAINS OF OMAR KHAYYAM. See Triibner’s Oriental Series. 
WHINFIELD.—See GuLsHAn I, Raz, 


WHIST.—SnHort RvuLES FoR MopEeRN Wuist, Extracted from the ‘‘ Quarterly 
Review” of January 1871, Printed ona Card, folded to fit the Pocket. 1878. 6d. 


WHITNEY.—LANGUAGE AND THE STUDY OF LANGUAGE: Twelve Lectures on the — 


Principles of Linguistic Science. By W. D. Whitney. Third Edition. Crown 
8vo, pp. xii. and 504, cloth. 1870. 10s. 6d. - 


WHITNEY.—LANGUAGE AND ITS StuDy, with especial reference to the Indo- 


European Family of Languages. Seven Lectures by W. D. Whitney, Instructor 
in Modern Languages in Yale College. Edited with Introduction, Notes, Tables, 
&c,, and an Index, by the Rev. R. Morris, M.A., LL.D. Second Edition, 
Crown 8vo, pp. xxii. and 318, cloth. 1880. 5s. 


WHITNEY.—Oriental and Linguistic Studies. By W. D. Whitney. First Series. 
Crown 8vo, pp. x. and 420, cloth. 1874. 12s. Second Series. Crown 8vo, pp. xii. 
and 434, With chart, cloth. 1874. 12s. 


WHITNEY,—A SanskriT GRAMMAR, including both the Classical Language and the 
older Dialects of Veda and Brahmana. By William Dwight Whitney, Professor 
of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology in Yale College, Newhaven, &c., Xe. 
8vo, pp. xxiv. and 486. 1879, Stitched in wrapper, 10s. 6d; cloth, 12s. 


WHITWELL.—IRon SMELTER’S Pocket ANALYSIS Book. By Thomas Whitwell, 


Member of the Institution of Mechanical Engineers, &c. Oblong 12mo, pp. 152, 
roan. 1877. 5s. 


WILKINSON.—THE Sarnv’s TRAVEL TO THE LAND OF CANAAN. Wherein are dis- _ 


covered Seventeen False Rests short of the Spiritual Coming of Christ in the 
Saints, with a Brief Discovery of what the Coming of Christ in the Spirit is. By 


R, Wilkinson. Printed 1648; reprinted 1874. Fcap. 8vo, pp. 208, cloth. 1s. 6d. — 


WILLIAMS.—TxHE MippiLEe Kina@pom. A Survey of the Geography, Gcvernment, 


Education, &c., of the Chinese Empire. By 8S. W. Williams. New Edition. — 
2 vols. 8vo. [In preparation. — 


WILLIAMS,—A SyLuLAsic DICTIONARY OF THE CHINESE LANGUAGE ; arranged ac- — 


cording to the Wu-Fang Yuen Yin, with the pronunciation of the Characters as 
heard in Pekin, Canton, Amoy, and Shanghai. By 8. Wells Williams, LL.D. 
4to, pp, 1836. 1874. £5, 5s. 


WILLIAMS.—MopERN INDIA AND THE INDIANS. See Triibner’s Oriental Series. 


WILSON.—WoORKS OF THE LATE HorRAcE HAYMAN WILSON, M.A., F.R.S., &e. 

Vols. I. and II. Essays and Lectures chiefly on the Religion of the Hindus, by 
the late H. H. Wilson, M.A., F.R.S., &c. Collected and Edited by Dr. Rein- 
hold Rost. 2 vols. demy 8vo, pp. xiii. and 399, vi. and 416, cloth. 21s. 

Vols. IIL, 1V., and V. Essays Analytical, Critical, and Philological, on Subjects 
connected with Sanskrit Literature. Collected and Edited by Dr, Reinhold 
Rost. 3 vols. demy 8vo, pp. 408, 406, and 390, cloth. 36s. 

Vols. VI., VIL, VIII., IX., and X. (2 parts). Vishnu Purané, a System of Hindu 
Mythology and Tradition. Translated from the original Sanskrit, and Ilus- 
trated by Notes derived chiefly from other Puranas. By the late H. H. Wilson. 
Kdited by FitzEdward Hall, M.A., D.C.L., Oxon. Vols. I. to V. (2 parts). 
Demy 8vo, pp. ex]. and 200, 344, 346, 362, and 268, cloth. £3, 4s. 6d. 

Vols. XI. and XIT. Select Specimens of the Theatre of the Hindus. Translated _ 
from the original Sanskrit. By the late H. H,. Wilson, M.A., F.R.S. Third 


corrected Hdition, 2 vols, demy 8vo, pp. Lxxi, and 384, iv, and 418, cloth, 21s. 
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WISE.—CoMMENTARY ON THE Hindu SysTEM OF MEDICINE. By T, A. Wise, 
M.D. 8vo, pp. xx. and 432, cloth. 1845, 7s. 6d. 


WISE.—ReEvVIEW OF THE HisToRY OF MeEpIcIngE. By Thomas A. Wise. 2 vols. 
demy 8vo, cloth. Vol. I., pp. xcviii. and 397, Vol. II., pp. 574. 10s. 


WISE.—Facts AND FALLACIES OF MODERN Protection. By Bernhard Ringrose 
Wise, B.A., Scholar of Queen’s College, Oxford. (Being the Oxford Cobden Prize 
Essay for 1878.) Crown 8vo, pp. vii. and 120, cloth. 1879. 2s. 6d. 


WITHERS.—TuHE ENGLISH LANGUAGE AS PRONOUNCED. By G. Withers, Royal 
8vo, pp. 84, sewed. 1874. 1s. 


WOOD.—Curonos. Mother Earth’s Biography. A Romance of the New School. 
By Wallace Wood, M.D. Crown 8vo, pp. xvi. and 334, with Illustration, cloth. 
1873. 6s. 


WOMEN .— Tuer Ricuts oF WomEN. A Comparison of the Relative Legal Status of 
the Sexes in the Chief Countries of Western Civilisation, Crown 8vo, pp. 104, 
cloth. 1875. 2s, 6d. 


WRIGHT.—Frvupat MANUALS OF ENGLISH History, a series of Popular Sketches of 
our National History compiled at different periods, from the Thirteenth Century 
to the Fifteenth, for the use of the Feudal Gentry and Nobility. Now first edited 
from the Original Manuscripts. By Thomas Wright, M.A., F.S.A., &c. Small 
4to, pp. xxix. and 184, cloth. 1872. 15s, 


WRIGHT.—Ture Homes or OTHER Days. A History of Domestic Manners and 
Sentiments during the Middle Ages. By Thomas Wright, M.A., F.S.A. With | 
Illustrations from the Dluminations in Contemporary Manuscripts and other 
Sources. Drawn and Engraved by F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A. Medium 8vo, 350 
Woodcuts, pp. xv. and 512, cloth. 1871. 21s, 


WRIGHT.—A VOLUME OF VOCABULARIES, illustrating the Condition and Manners of 
our Forefathers, as well as the History of the forms of Elementary Education, and 
of the Languages Spoken in this Island from the Tenth Century to the Fifteenth. 
Edited by Thomas Wright, M.A., F.S.A., &c., &e, [In the Press. 


WRIGHT.—TuHeE CELT, THE ROMAN, AND THE SAXON; a History of the Early 
Inhabitants of Britain down to the Conversion of the Anglo-Saxons to Christianity. 
Illustrated by the Ancient Remains brought to light by Recent Research. 
By Thomas Wright, M.A., F.S.A., &c., &c. Third Corrected and Enlarged 
Edition. Cr. 8vo, pp. xiv. and 562, With nearly 300 Engravings. Cloth. 1875, 14s, 


WRIGHT.—Menvrat TRAVELS IN IMAGINED Lanps. By H. Wright. Crown 8vo, 
pp. 184, cloth. 1878. 5s. 


YOUNG.—LABOUR IN EvROPE AND AmeERIcA. A Special Report on the Rates of 
Wages, the Cost of Subsistence, and the Condition of the Working Classes in 
Great Britain, Germany, France, Belgium, and other Countries of Europe, also in 
the United States and British America. By Edward Young, Ph.D, Royal 8vo, 
pp. vi. and 864, cloth. 1876. 10s. 6d. 


YOUNG MECHANIC (TuHer).—See MECHANIC. 


ZELLER.—SrTrauss AND RENAN, An Essay by E. Zeller. Translated from the 
German. Post 8vo, pp. 110, cloth. 1866. 2s, 6d. 


PERIODICALS 


PUBLISHED AND SOLD BY TRUBNER & CO. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL InsTITUTE OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND (JOURNAL OF).— — 
Quarterly, 5s. 


ARCHITECT (AMERICAN) AND BurtpIne News.—Contains General Architectural 
‘News, Articles on Interior Decoration, Sanitary Engineering, Construction, 
Building Materials, &c., &c. Four full-page Illustrations accompany each | 
Number. Weekly. Annual Subscription, £1, 11s.6d. Post free. 


aye SOCIETY (RoyaL) oF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND (JOURNAL OF).— 

rregular. 

ATLANTIC MONTHLY.—Devoted to Literature, Science, Art, and Politics. 
Monthly, 1s. Annual Subscription, 14s. Post free. 

BIBLICAL ARCHEOLOGICAL SOCIETY (TRANSACTIONS OF).—Irregular. 

BIBLIOTHECA SACRA.—Quarterly, 4s.6d. Annual Subscription, 18s. Post free. 

BRITISH ARCHZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION (JourRNAL oF).—Quarterly, 8s. 

BRITISH HOMCOPATHIC SOCIETY (ANNALS OF).—Half-yearly, 2s. 6d. 

BROWNING SOCIETY’S PAPERS. — Irregular. 

CALCUTTA REVIEW.—Quarterly, 8s. 6d. Annual Subscription, 34s. Post free. 


CALIFORNIAN.—A Monthly Magazine devoted to the Literature, Art, Music, 
Politics, &c., of the West. 1s. 6d. Annual Subscription, 18s. Post free. 


CAMBRIDGE PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY (TRANSACTIONS OF).—Irregular. 
ENGLISHWOMAN’S REVIEW.—Social and Industrial Questions. Monthly, 6d. 


GEOLOGICAL MAGAZINE, or Monthly Journal of Geology, 1s. 6d. Annual Sub- 
scription, 18s. Post free. 
GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF GLASGOW (TRANSACTIONS oFr).—Irregular. 


INDEX MEDICUS.—A Monthly Classified Record of the Current Medical Literature 
of the World. Annual Subscription, 30s. Post free. 


INDIAN ANTIQUARY.—A Journal of Oriental Research in Archeology, History, 
Literature, Languages, Philosophy, Religion, Folklore, &c. Annual Subscrip- 
tion, £2. Post free. 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATION or THE UNITED Kinapom (MoNTHLY NovrEs OF THE).— 
Monthly, 3d. Annual Subscription, 3s. 6d. Post free. 


LIBRARY JOURNAL. —Official Organ of the Library Associations of America and of 
the United Kingdom. Monthly, 1s. 6d. Annual Subscription, 20s. Post free, 


MANCHESTER QUARTERLY.—l1s, 6d. 





Periodicals. wie 
MATHEMATICS (AMERICAN JOURNAL OF).—Quarterly, 7s. 6d. Annual Subscrip- 
tion, 24s. Post free. 
ORTHODOX CATHOLIC REVIEW. —Irregular. 
PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY (TRANSACTIONS AND PROCEEDINGS OF).—Irregular. 


PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY.—Tur AMERICAN BooK-TRADE JOURNAL, Annual Sub- 
scription, 18s. Post free. 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN.—Werkty. Annual subscription, 18s. Post free. 
SUPPLEMENT to ditto.—WerrkLy. Annual subscription, 24s. Post free. 
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